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Death is our common lot. Material riches are won 
and lost. Let thy life be inspired by the purest justice! 
Be beyond reproach in relation to others and to thyself. 
Seize every opportunity to learn, In this way thou 
wilt lead a most pleasurable life 

Ponder these thoughts. When thou art filled by them 
thou wilé be enabled to conceive of the nature of God, 
of men, and of things, and to account for the unity of 
all creation. Thou wilt then know this universal In, 
thai everywhere in the world matter and spirit are in 
principle identical, 

Continue the woik of liberating thy soul by making a 
judicious and well-considered choice in all things, to 
the end that thou mayest assure the triumph of what 
is heat in thyself—the triumph of the apiril. Then, 
when thou leavest thy mortal shape, thou wilt rise into 
the ether and, ceasing to be mortal, wilt thyself assuma 
tha form of an immortal god. 

PYTITAGORAS, 
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A GENERAL INVESTIGATION 


Tho tauths of mnathomatics ean bo 
pussed upon only by mathematioans, I 
despise tho judgment of Ignoiant mutha 
maticinns, 

CorLrntous. 


UR volume ‘At the Moment of Death,’’ the second 
O of this metaphysical trilogy, left its readers certain 

of the reality of phantasmms of the living, of appavi- 
tions and manifestations of the dying,—occurring at avery 
variation of distance,—and of telepathic transmissions. Tt 
ends with this question: Shall we obtain the same absolute 
proofs, the same certainty as to the real oxisience of the 
dead ? ‘ 

“his is a books written in good faith,” said Montaigne in 
his unforgetable ‘“Wssays,”? ‘The same affirmation must bo 
made concerning the present wark, 

We now reach the door of the closed temple, But in our 
journeys to the frontier of the two worlds thal door has al- 
ready seemed to open half-way. The purpose of this third 
volume is to prove survival after death, by selentifically ob- 
served facts, by the same experimental method, apart from 
all religious beliefs, 

Reason, meditation may aid in tho search for truth, but 
they do not suffice, have nog sufficed, up to the present time, 
to discover truth. Positive observation is indispensable to 
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insure conviction. Theories mean nothing if they are nat 
based upon realities, 

It is remarkable that the supreme question of whether we 
are ephemeral or lasting, of whether or not we survive death, 
has remained, so far, outside the sphere of the recognized 
sciences. The dweller upon this earth is a strange being. 
Te lives uppn a planet without knowing where he is, and 
without having the curiosity to ask himself—without seeking 
to know his own nature! 

It is time to assault the stronghold of time-honored igno- 
ranee, without concealing any difficulty, any objection. 

Before plunging into our investigation, and in order not to 
run the risk of wasting our time—for nothing is more absurd 
than waste of time—it seems to me that my fivst duty, out 
of respect to the numberless readers who are doing me the 
honor of following me, is to take in at one glance of recapit- 
ulation the thousands of communications which have been sent 
me. I must then add to these, mentally, the thonsands of 
observations made in all countries and at all epochs, and see 
if some few of them offer such a weight of evidence that they 
give us promise of the desired certainty, free us from the 
fear of spending our time fruitlessly, and warrant our con- 
‘tinued consideration of the subject of inquiry. Lator we 
shall haye occasion to classify by categories the phenomena 
observed, Let us, then, first make a rapid survey which will 
in itself throw some light upon our field of investigation, 

Out of the four thousand eight hundred letlers which I 
have received from correspondents with whom I was—or 
found myself afterward—in touch, and whose sincerity and 
moral integrity I haye had reason to esteem, I have selectod 
only a few hundreds of manifestations from among those 
which seemed to me unquestionable. I have proceeded ecx- 
actly as we do in scientific journals when we make public 
an astronomical observation, a meteoroldgical or a geological 
observation. I have been much more exacting, even. Here is 
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no romance, no phantasy, but rigorous observation. Those 
readers who might accuse me of a lack of method in this work, 
or in the preceding work “T)’Inconnu”’ (‘fhe Unknown’), 
will show themselves to have been too indolent 10 go into 
the subject thoroughly, or prove that they are completely 
lacking in the power of analysis. 

Let us have no preeonceived convictions, cither ‘religious 
or anti-religious, In the most irrational beliefs one often 
discovers a basis of misinterpreted truth. Let us investigate 
freely and draw our conclusions, There are people with 
closed minds. Let us not adopt their point of view. ‘‘As 
for me,’’ a certain obdurate denier said one day to a free 
seeker, ‘‘I believe only in what I can wnderstand.’’— ‘And 
every one knows you believe in nothing!’’ replicd the free 
seeker. 

The principles of the scientific method bid us aceept only 
with extreme circumspection stories of phenomena that are 
outside the ualural course of events, holding them, at first, 
under suspicion, precisoly because they are extraordinary and 
inexplicable. And it is diffieult to decide at the outset as to 
the sincerity and perfect mental balance of narrators. I 
might mention more than one psxoudo-historian troubled in, 
no way with a respect for the truth. The signer’s name is not, 
always a guarantee, Tho simple account of an observation 
made by an attentivo, serious-minded witness without literary 
pretensions is often of greater worth than that of a profes. 
sional writer. We may even have reason to think that an 
author of romance, accustomed to writing fiction, is quite 
capable of putting forward errors as reality, without the 
Jeasl misgivings of conscience, Consequently, all accounts 
must first be held under suspicion. But to deelare all of 
them inadmissible is simply stupid. There are real oveur- 
rences. Despite ihe inexactness of historical testimony, { 
take the liberty of repeating the statement that Louis XVI 
died on the guillotine on January 21, 1793, in Paris, and that 
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the body of Napoleon lies in a marble sarcophagus in the 
Invalides. Let us, therefore, proceed, (1) with prudence; 
(2) with entire freedom of judgment. 

The method which we have adopted in our investigation 
appears to us the most certain, the most unassailable method. 

We have ascertained, in the second part of this work, that 
the soul, when leaying the body, manifests itself in various 
ways, often at great distances from the spot where death takes 
place. But the manifestations might come from a person still 
living, for the precise moment of death is extremely diffieult 
to determine psychologically. 

We have read of varied phenomena of the soul in a state 
between life and death, phenomena which do not seem to be 
manifestations of the dead, We have not wished to hide the 
objections which surround the problem to be solved; we have 
looked difficulties in the face, for scientifie research is, above 
all, open and honest. We must with the same honesty, the 
same sincerity, the same independence of spirit inquire into 
the facts now to be revealed to us, 

We must investigate impartially, discuss and interpret a 
large number of phenomena which appear to be manifestations 
of the dead, Certain faculties of the soul exist,—faculties 
that are unknown or little investigated,—such as psychic 
transmissions at a distance, the will functioning without the 
medium of word or sign, telepathy, seeing without cyes, hear- 
ing without ears, and the foresecing of the fuiure. The work- 
ing of these faculties under different conditions has revealed 
the existence of an individual soul, a soul which, from this 
lime on, must no longer be considered an effect but a cause. 
The subject-matter with which we arc here beginning to deal 
will bring us positive and explicit testimony of survival after 
death. The phenomena which we shall consider, all equally 
inexplicable, will oblige us to admit the paistence in us of a 
spiritual element differing from the physiological, physical, 
nechaniecal, and chemical attributes of the animal organism 
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—a veritable psychic substance, which the dissolution of the 
body leaves intact. 

But the value of our conclusions is closely bound up with 
the rigor of our method. We must consider ourselves the 
less authorized to attribute to the dead all inexplicable oc- 
eurrences, from the fact that the first volume of ‘Death and 
Its Mystery”’ (‘Before Death’’) led us to suspaet the exist- 
ence of human faculties as yet indeterminate. 

We shall have before our cyes manifestations and appari- 
tions observed after death; we shall have frequent examples 
of spirits carrying out intentions expressed when they were 
alive. Our duty is, unquestionably, to seek first 1o explain 
these manifestations as-acis of the Ifving, through mental 
faculties; but we shall realize that with the best will in the 
world this is’not casy, and that, if we have no projudice, 
we are forced to admit the existence of will on the part 
of those dead, 

Intercourse between the dead and the living is communica: - 
tion between spirits at a certain phase of existence and other 
spirits at a totally different phase; communication taking 
place through a means distinct from that of the physical 
organs, since in the other world these organs no longer exist, 
Let us make a careful investigation, without confining om-® 
selves to any rigid system of thought. 

In this investigation we shall continue to follow the prin- 
ciple which has guided us up to the present: no empty phrases, 
no dissertations, no hypotheses, but facts. 

At the very outset let us state’ that the posthumous phe- 
nomena which we shall examine are not in econiradiction to 
the biological law of continuity. They show, on the contrary, 
that life goes on beyond the tomb--goes on quite simply, 
quite naturally. Apparitions at the moment of death have 
thrown a bridge between the two worlds; they lead us di- 
reetly, with no break in gontinuity, to apparitions after 
death. 
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Science must invesligate psyehie phenomena, as it docs 
physical phenomena, without being halted by improbabilities. 
Before the discovery of Hertzian waves, could we have brought 
ourselves to admit that an electric wave could be sent, with- 
out wires, a distance of thousands of kilometers? Should we 
mot have laughed if some one had asserted that a metal object 
contained in a thick wooden box could be, photographed? 
Should we not have called any one mad who told us that we 
should one day see photographs of our bones, taken through 
our flesh and our clothing? Were not all thingg open to 
investigation? Are they not still open? 

It is a mistake to disregard manifestations under the pre- 
text that they are infrequent and exceptional; it is wnscien- 
tific. The discovery of X-rays was due to an accident; that 
of argon was due to an anomaly in the habitual behavior of 
nitrogen; it was the variance between the observed and the 
calculated position of Uranus which revealed the existence | 
of Neptune; and so on. 

Do we understand telepathic transmissions at the moment of 
death? No. Are they absolutely indubitable? ‘Yes. They 
are of still more frequent occurrence than I have led readers 
to believe. While I was writing these pages (July, 1921) 

“I received the following letter from my illustrious friend 
Camille Saint-Saéns, who died several months afterward 
(December 16th), to the grief of his admirers: 


While I was rereading your last volume for tho nth timo, a 
recollection awakened in my*memory, and I shall not wait until 
to-morrow to tell you of it. 

It was in January, 1871, on the last day of the war. I was at 
the front lines, at Arcueil-Cachan. We had just dined upon an 
excellent horse, of which we had made a good meat broth, and 
had gathered a great many dandelions, the roots of which, at that 
time of the year, are fully developed; in a ‘word, a dinner that 
had satisfied us all, and we were on that day as gay as we could 


be in such cireumstances. Suddenly I beard, running through my 
° 
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head, the musical dirge of melancholy ehords which T have sinee 
made the beginning of my Requiem. I felt in the depths of my 
being the presentiment that a misfortune was happening to me. 
A profound anguish overwhelmed me. 

It was at that very momént that Ifenri Regnault had been killed; 
I was bound to him by the closest friendship. Tho news of his 
death caused me such grief that I fell ill and was obliged to stay 


in bed for three days. 
I experienced, therefore, the reality of iclepathy before the word 


was invented. How right you are in thinking that established 
scienee dges not know the human being, and that we have overy- 


thing to learn! 
Yours with all my heart, 
C. Sanvr-Sains, 


(Letter 4565.) 


The foregoing is still another psychic occurrence to add to 
all those which my readers have passed judgment on. The 
name of the man to whom it happened lends it especial value. 

Telepathic communication from one soul to another during. 
life is not to be doubted. Nor is it doubtful after death. 

Given our present knowledge of radiations, of physical and 
psychic forces, and of the atomic structure of matter, it seems 
to me that fvom this time o: we shall be in a position to 
analyze our subject-matter with greater profit, {han would 
have been possible even a short time ago, in the well-founded 
hope of attaining results of great importance. Let us, then, 
investigate this serious subject in all its aspects, avoiding pre- 
conceived ideas which might prevent our judging freely. 

I shall first present, for the impartial consideration of 
my readers, a series of observations which appear lo me 
absolutely conclusive, Such must be the logical beginning of 
this third volume, that it may deserve its title, ‘After Death.” 


One of the most conclusive manifestations of the doad that 
I know of was that described by a positivist and sincere mate- 
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rialist, Dy, Caltagirone of Palermo. Ie gave it ay his own 
experience. Let us listen to the personal version which he 
recounts. (The occurrence took place not long ago, in De- 
cember, 1910.) 


I was a friend of Benjamin Sirchia; his physician, in fact. 
Sirchia, well known in Palmero, was an aged patriot, and very 
popular, THe had splendid civie and moral virlues, Ile was, like 
me, a skeptic, in the widest meaning of the term. 

One day, in May, 1910, we happened to diseuss psychie phenom- 
ena, I answered his questions by assuring him thal,’ speaking 
from my own experience, certain of these phenomena were real, 
but that the interpretations given them were debatable, In tho 
course of this conversation he said to me jestingly: 

‘Listen, Doctor. If I die before you, which is probable, since 
I’m old and you’re still young, strong, and healthy, 1 give you 
my word that I’ll come and give you proof of my swrvival, if I 
atill exist.” 

Laughing, and in the same jesting way, I answered: 

“Then you’ll come and manifest yourself by breaking some- 
thing in this room—for example that gas-fixture above the table, 
(We were at that moment in my dining-room.) And, to he polite, 
I added: “I'll pledge myself, too, if I die before you, to come 

cand give you some sign of Lhe same soit, in your house!” 

I wish to repeat that all ths was said jestingly rather than 
seriously. We separated, and some days afterward he left for 
Licata, in the province of Girgenti, where he went to settle down. 
From that day I had no news of him, cither directly or indireelly. 
This conversation took place in May, 1910, 

The following December, ‘the first or the second, toward six 
o’elock in the evening, I was seated at table with my sister (tho 
two of us compose the household) when our attention wag attracted 
by several slight blows, some of them struck wpon the shade of 
the gas-fixture which hung from the ceiling of the dining-room and 
some upon the little movable porcelain hell of the smoke-shield 
above the glass chimney. At first we altributed the tapping to 
the action of the heat of the flame, which T tried to lessen, But 
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the blows inereased in foreo, and continued with a sort of rhythmic 
noise. I then climbed upon a chair, to examine more earefully 
what was happening, and I ascertained that the phenomenon could 
not be attributed to the heat of the flame, which was burning at 
a very usual tate of pressure, Besides, it was not a question of 
slight popping noises, like those produced as a result of extreme 
heat, but of sharp taps of a special tone, suggesting blows struck 
with the knuekles or with a finger ving with which one might knock 
purposely upon some porcelain object. T sought to discover the 
cause of these strange blows. To no purpose. Meanwhile wo fin- 
ished dinper and the phenomenon came to an end, 

The following evening the same tapping was repented, as it was 
on four or five consecutive days; this continued to excite our in- 
tense curiosity more and more. 

But on the last evening a strong, sharp blow split the little 
swinging bell in two; it remained in this state, hanging by tho 
hook of the metal counterbalance, I could verify this by stand- 
ing upon the table to observe closely the effect of tho last blow, 
I remember clearly, as does my sister, that even after we had ex- 
tinguished the central light around which the phenomenon was 
taking place and had lighted another branch of tho chandelier, the 
blows still continued with equal Loree. 

I must also declare and affirm upon my honor as an honest man 
that during lhe course of theso five or six days on which was ob- 
served the phenomenon which I could not explain, I never oned 
thought of my friend Benjamin Sirchia, and still less of the con. 
versation of the preceeding May, which I had entirely forgotten. 

The day following the evening when, as T have snid, tho little 
poreelain bell split, I was in my study; my sister had gona 
out on the balcony to look at something ox other in the street; the 
servant had gone out; when wo heard, in the dining-room, a ére- 
mendous bang as though a violent blow with a club had been struck 
upon the table. 

My sister heard it from the baleony, and I from my study: both 
of us hurried to see what had happened, 

It is strange, buf howover fantastic this oceurrénce be, I can 
answer for its truth gon the table, and as though it had been placed 

; 
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there by @ human hand, we found half of the litle movable bell, 
whilo the other half was still hanging in ils place. 

Evidently the violence of the blow was ont of proportion to tho 
result, This was the last phenomenon; it brought to a climax 
the stfange happenings which had heen yvepented during five or 
six days, It had taken place in broad daylight and without the 
action of heat. 

The half of-the porcelain bell could not have fallen to the tablo 
perpendicularly, for, since it would have had to pass Lhrough the 
center of the shade, it would have struck the gas-jel and its glass 
chimney. These must needs have broken beneath the shogk, to al- 
Jow the half-bell of the smoke-shield to pass through freely. But 
the two objects were quite intact and the empty space was not 
wide enough to allow for the passage. If the smoke-shield had 
fallen obliquely upon the porcelain shade, which was rather large, 
it would have been broken, or would have broken the shade, Or, 
granting that it slid without breaking, it must of nacessity have 
rebounded to a pomt far from the eenter of the table, and not 
fallen in line with the axis of the gas-fixture, 

It follows that the noise was a warning of the accomplished 
phenomenon, and that the fragment of the bell was placed in such 
a way as to point to the conclusion that what had happened was 
not due to an aceident—an accident which would, moreover, have 
been contrary to the law of falling bodies, 
© I must acknowledge once more that I had absolutely forgotten 
Sirehia and the pact which we had made in the preceding month of 
May. 

Two days afterward I met Professor Rusci; he said to me, “Did 
you know that poor Benjamin Sirehia had died?’— When?” T 
asked anxiously —"On one of the last days of November—the twenly- 
seventh or the twenty-cighth."—I then thonght: ‘The Inst days 
of November? Strange! Could the phenomena which happened at 
my home have some connection with his death?’ (‘The memory 
of our last conversation, with ils peculiar details, had come hack 
fo me.) The phenomena began on the first or second of December 
and continued for five or six days. An attempt to break some- 
thing connected with the gas-fixture of the dining-room had been 
agreed on belween us, in the month of Mey" and this man‘festa- 
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on did not end until the flual carrying out of the agreement! 
A thing equally strange was that when the compact had heen ear- 
vied out in this way, almost as though to signal its talffnent, a ter- 
rifie blow informed us of the faet! The intentional caryying of 
the litlle bell to a spot where 1b could not have fallen of itself, 
in ordinary eiveumptances, thus eliminaling the clement of ehance, 
completed this strange manifestation, ee 

Such was my personal experience, 

My sister and I havo decided to keep, as a souvent of this 
unexplained phenomenon, the two fragments of the little bell, 
among those things which are precious and dear {o us. 

Viernzo Cavragironn. 


Such is the witness’s story. 

It seems to me logical to draw from his experience the 
natural-conelusion, as we do in the case of an experiment in 
chemistry or physics, and to state that il proves the following: 
(1) This friend still existed four, five, six, seven, cight days 
after his death; (2) he had retained his consciousness, his 
individuality; (3) he remembered his promise; (4) he was 
able to fulfil it. 

Assuredly, we do not know in what form one may exist after 
this life, with what faculties our ultimate psychic atoms may 
be endowed, and how it is possible for them to function mate- 
vially, mechanically, as in this charneterislie example, But 
the facts are before us. There can be no evasion, ‘To explain 
them is impossible in the present stale of ow knowlodge, but 
the impossibility of explanation docs not lessen their valne 
in the least. We are, with regard to the study of the psyehie 
world, at the point where Newton was when he was soeking to 
explain the plan of the physical world, and we may apply 
here his own method of reasoning. IIe wrote: 


Things behave as,if bodies attracted cach other in direel propor- 
tion {to the product of their .nasses and in inverse proportion to 
the square of their disiance aparl. Ifow, 1 do not know.” 
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Let us say, with him: Things behave as if the dead maT 
vere acting. 

Any criticism of the logic of this argument would seem to 
me of:small validity. The old hypothesis of chance coinci- 
dences is really no longer tenable. The most thin-spun rea- 
soning leads to nothing. We must cither deny the experience 
or admit’that it is inexplicable, 

I repeat with Newton: Zhings behaved as if Dr. Caltagi- 
rone’s friend had kept his promise, That is the true scientific 
method—not blind, persistent, and systematic denial 

Once again let me state that we do not know how a soul] 
ean strike a chandelier, break the little bell of a smoke-shield, 
and strike a blow, like that of a alub,+ upon a table. These 
instances exist by hundreds. Those that we have had before 
our eyes in the first two volumes of this work induce us to 
think that electrical force comes into play; but the hypothesis 
leads nowhere, since no one knows what electricity is. More- 
over, there are, in nature, unsuspected forces. They may play 
a preponderant part in these phenomena. It is these forces 
that we must discover, instead of following the method of 
certain contemporary savants, who contend that science has 
A vight to explain observed facts only by forces that havo al- 
ready been investigated, without admitting those that are un- 
known. 

I have received a large number of different accounts, from 
all countries of the world, in all languages, from people of all 
social classes and of all ages—from that of the most ingenuous 
and ignorant childhood to years of full power, enlightened 
by experience and rigid psychological analysis. So numerous 
are they that it is absolutely impossible for me to doubt man- 
ifestations on the part of the dead, under certain conditions, 
and their survival after death, at least for a certain time, 


11g light a body? It acts materiglly upon Crookes’s indiometer, 
making it turn. It acts upon a photographic plate, decomposing the 
salts. It may produce a chemical explosion; and so on. 
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To keep a promise in order to prove to a friend that ono: 
still exists after one’s last breath, is, plainly, a definite enough 
indication. What more could we ask? 

The blows, the mechanical movements, the physical phenom- 
ena are manifestations of a force emanating from the spirit. 
We have seen a very great number of examples of them in 
Volume Ii—manifestations of a psychic foree, + 

This term ‘‘psychie foree,’? which I had brought into vogue 
jn 1865 through the publication of my first short work, ‘‘Les 
Forces yaturelles inconnues’’ (‘‘Unknown Natural Forces"’), 
was discussed, and even made fun of a little, by certain writers 
who were particularly conventional, methodical in their habit 
of thought, and ultra-prudent. A philosopher,—justly es- 
teemed, moreover, for certain works on the history of astron- 
omy,—Monsieur Th.-Ilenri Martin, dean of the Rennes fac- 
ulty of letters, and a member of the Institute——wrote, among 
others: 


It does not seem necessary fo me to discuss seriously the existence 
of the unknown natural forces which Monsieur Flammarion calls 
psychie—forees which are supposed to bring about intelligent, move- 
ments on tho part of tables, and the other prodigies attributed to 
mediums,* bd 


The celebrated Rennes professor does not admit the exist- 
ence of these unknown forces. After a long dissertation on 
the experiments of Agénor do Gasparin, ‘hury, and other ob- 
servers,—experiments he did not-understand in tho least,— 
and only as a last resort siding with R. P. Matignon and the 
partizans of the intervention of the devil, he writes: ‘I seo 
strong probabilities which might lead one to attribute these 
marvels in part to illusion and in part to deeeption.’’* In 


iTh-IIenri Maitin: Les sciences et ta philosophie (Paris, 1800), 
p. 438, s 
Idem, p. 472. 
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other words: nothing. Such were our authoritative predeccs- 
sors in this sort of research. 

The occurrence of which we have just read is characteristic. 
To attribute it io unknown human faculties or to chance 
would seem to me extremely rash. Assuredly, one would have 
liked to see the cause of these purposeful blows. Does one 
see phantoms? Yes, sometimes. Tere is an example, precise 
and definite. The letter given below was sent me from Lyons 
on April 25, 1921. 

Dear Master: 

Allow me to state, first, that in my youth (long ago) I used to 
laugh heartily when, by chance, those about me spoke of manifes- 
tations from the “beyond”: I had the skepticism of—let us say 
the word—imbecility. . 

My youth passed, maturity came, and if, among the people with 
whom I found myself, these questions were brought up, I no longer 
laughed, but I believed no more than before, There was some prog- 
ress, Well, this is what happened to me personally: 

One autumn mght (the temperature was already low) I was 
seated near the fireplace where some logs were burning. Before 
me was my wife, in an arm-chair; her back was turned to a win- 
dow opening on the passageway leading to the rooms on the first, 
oor of my house, I was not dreaming I assure you, for I had 
just run through a treatise on “WMlectric ‘Transformers’ which 
hardly lent itself to vevery. I was, therefore, far from thinking 
of phenomena of the other world, when my dog, a Pomeranian, ly- 
ing before the hearthstone, jumped up and began to howl, looking 
coward the window, then came to lie down, still growling, near 
my chair. 

I looked toward the window quickly, and behind it I saw, ail- 
houetted, a shade. Its contours were delicate; it might have heen 
drawn in soft pencil by Henner. It went toward the door giving 
into my room. I could not restrain an exclamation, The shade— 
the light from a fairly distant gas-jet shone through it feebly—came 
forward slowly. Iis manner of walkjng showed a slight limp, and 
in spite of myself I eried, “Why, it’s Father!” 
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Thero were both the bodily contour and tho gait of my wile’s 
father, who had died two years before, IL was indeed he. J got up 
hurriedly, threw myself toward ihe door, opened it abruptly and— 
nothing! . 

This could not have been an hallucination, The book which T 
had just run through and which 1 still held in my hand did not 
lend itsolf fo that. Besides, my wife had turned around sharply 
at my ery, and like me, had perceived this shade, dear to her 
memory, 

When I had entered my room again, my dog had taken refuge 
under tite bed and continued to growl. 

Since then I have seen nothing more, 

Please accept, dear Master, my admiring homage. 

Baiwer-GaLmus, 
12 montée du Greillon, Lyons. 


(Letter 4462.) 


Not all the letters 1 have reecived have the valuo of this 
last one. The observer is scientifically inclined. Tlis sponta- 
neous experience was duplicated by that of his wife, and—~ 
this is not negligible—by the dog’s excitement. All this is 
hardly commonplace. 

According to my rule, 1 wished te make an independent 
investigation of tho incident. Among the porsons in Lyon? 
with whom I am in touch, one seemed to me particularly woll 
fitted, by reason of her work and her ability, to assist me in 
the rescarch: Madame Rougier, my esteemed colleague of the 
Astronomical Society of Franec, and of the Metaphysical 
Institute. I wrote to her, withotit giving her any details on 
the subject, to be so good as to go, on some pretext or other, 
and pay a visit to the author of the preceeding communication. 
I told her to bring the conversation round to the subject of 
apparitions, and to listen attentively to the personal account 
which he might give of his experience. 

T select the following passages from the answer Madame 
Rougier so kindly sent; 
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The lelter you did me the honor of sending mo arrived this 
morning (May 2d). I am beginning this reply at five minutes to 
six, and take pleasure in informing you that my husband and I have 
just returned from paying a eal on Monsieur Ballet-Gallifet. That 
gentleman received us graciously, and it was not long before ho 
referred to the astounding apparition which he and Madame Ballet- 
Gallifet sqw—the apparition of that Indy’s father. This is the slory 
he told us: 

“At nine o’elock in the evening my wife and I were at home, 
when suddenly my dog gave tongue on secing some one enter, It 
was a man, coming forward slowly. I was struck with-aslonish- 
ment when I recognized my father-in-law, for not only was this 
person really he, but he even limped as he did. My father-in-law 
was afflicted with lameness. If I had not noticed at onea tis de- 
tail, which made me recognize him from afar, I should have taken up 
a weapon, thinking him a thief My wife was also a witness of 
the ‘apparition’ ” 

Ié was your last two books which made Monsieur B.-G, tell of this 
occurrence which happened fifteen years ago!’ Ie is an intellectual, 
keenly interested in all that has to do with progress, either in 
science or in art; he seemed to us worthy of being trusted in every 
respect, Later we shall go and call on his wife, who was not able 
to appear, because of the short time my husband had at his dis- 
posal, but I caught sight of her, though I did not hear her speak, 

T. Rovarnr. 

(Letter 4470,) 


I am now able to state that on May 20th I made a second call. 
Madame B.-G. whom I had not been able to see the first time, eon- 
firmed all the facts related by her husband, and seemed keenly in- 
terested in the vestigation for which you are insisting on precision 
in observation. I must add that Monsieur B.-G, also said to us, 
“The phantom glided rather than walked.” 

T. Rovatre, 

(Letter 4514.) 


Another letter from Monsieur Ballet-Gallifet gave me the 
date of his father-in-law’s death: March 19, 1904. The oe- 
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currence described took place in the course of ihe autumn of 
1906. With the additional letter (Number 4484) was a map, 
which it seems to me superfluous to reproduce. 

Judging from the proofs, the apparition cannot be daubted. 
As we have remarked, its reality is confirmed by the dog’s 
pereeption of it, To assume in this instance a triple halluci- 
nation would be equivalent to denying the reality of all we 
see before us at every hour of the day. 

IT am putting this case before my readers directly after the 
preceding one because of their dissimilarity, It might be ob- 
jected that the first was coincidence; this objection would 
not apply to the latter. It is another sort of attestation, 
What can we suppose in this instance? An hallucination on 
the part of the narrator, his wife, and the dog? What do 
you think? 

The variety of these manifestations of the dead would lead 
us to believe in theiy reality. Tere is a third, altogether dif- 
ferent. A manifestation as difficult to question as the two 
preceding ones will be found in the interesting letter which 
follows, This communication was addressed to me from 
Ruelle (Charente) on June 9, 1921. I am selecting the es- 
sential passages: m 


Tho facts you reveal and discuss are, fo me, unquestionably true. 
You have quoted? a letter which I wrole you more than twenty 
yenrs ago after reading “L’Inconnu.” All that I bave snid is abso- 
lutely authentic, but it was not that blow and that movement of a 
eurtain coinciding wilh a death which convinced me that all is not 
over after death; it was the expevionce which I shall relate, 

T shall tell you upon what my conviction rests; it is not a thing 
of to-day, for it is a childhood recollection, but it has remained on- 
graved upon my memory, and I see, in thought, the spot where the 
oceurrence took place as though it were yesterday. 

It, too, happened in Isére, in Saint-Gervais, where in former days 
there was a cannon foundry for the navy. We were living ina 


iAt the Moment of Death, p. 254. 
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dwelling provided by the State. My father was a fervent believer 
in spiritualism; as for me, I was very young and pnid no attention 
to it—all the more so because my father was exceptional in giving 
himself up to this investigation. 

In Rochefort-sur-Mer he had a friend named Cognet the news of 
whose death was given him in a letter, 

One evening, after receiving this letter (I do not remember if it 
was the same day or later) we were in bed. The two beds were 
in an alcove, the doors of which were open, but, lying as 1 was, . 
my back was to the two sections of this folding-door; 1 could, there- 
fore, see nothing in the room giving on the alcove. % was not 
asleep. I heard my father speaking in a, Jow tone in his bed, and 
did not understand the words he was uttering. Suddenly I saw a 
glow which made me utter a ery of terror. My father got up and 
took me into bed with him. The glow persisted; it was a’ sort of 
phosphorescent cloud, without definite outlines, 

I remember that vory well, for I saw it from my father’s bed, 
It is noteworthy that I had been struck by the glow though my - 
back was turned and no mirror could have reflected anything. My 
father pronounced these words in a loud voice: “If you are 
Cognet, strike three blows on the chest of drawers.” This piece of 
furniture, marble-topped (it is still in my possession) was in the 
room giving on to the aleove. Three loud and measured blows were 

pthen struck upon the marble of the chest of drawers, Then, little 
by little, the glow thinned, melted, and I saw nothing more. I do 
not remember that my father asked other questions; prabably he 
did, but T have no recollection of them. 

Well, this simple happening of which I have thought all my life 
(I reflected upon it later, when I was able to reason) gave me the 
conviction, the certainty that.death does not end all. People havo 
often said in my presence, “After death there’s nothing more,”— 
“Yes,” I always answer, “there is something."—“What do you know 
about it? they ask. I answer: “I saw, I saw without wishing 
to see; I heard, shuddering with fear.” 

TexrEr, 
Ruelle Foundry, Charente. 
(Letter 4528.) 
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Though there were only iwo rather vague witnesses of this 
manifestation, ii seoms to me that it may be confidently re- 
corded. The recollection of it was precise. My readers are 
familiar with other, similar cxamples; for instance, a. glow 
lighting a room, coinciding with a death (Volume II, page 
120) ; the luminous, phosphorescent spot, synchronizing with 
a comatose condition preceding a father’s demise (idem, page 

{ 184) ; the luminous aureole surrounding some one dead (idem, 
page 285); an apparition enveloped in a very bright light 
(idem, page 353); the lighting up of a rvom (idem, page 
360). This mysterious glow has been perceived rather often; 
always it came unsought. We are obliged te see in this, as 
in other similar happenings, a manifestation of some one dead. 
—some one who, in consequence, still existed, as in the case 
of the chandelier struck by Benjamin Sirchia, who had died 
eight days before, and the case of the apparition of Madame 

* Ballet-Gallifet’s father. 

A man who, all his life, has preserved vividly in momory 
an unforgetable experience, is a witness we should not neglect. 
These oxperiences ave very varied. Tere is a fourth. I is 
another sort of manifestation and substantiates our first two 
eases. Is it possible not to give consideration to the following 
letter, which was sent me from Nantes on March 31, 19217—~— 
possible to suppose that its author fabricated a fantastic tale 
or had an, hallucination ? 


My pear Master: 

Lam forty-two. TI lovo scienée too itiuch, I have too much interest 
in all thoso questions which yon aro investigating so impartially and 
so scientifleally, and Gnally—and this should be enough—1 have too 
much esicem and consideration for the savant that you are, to fabri- 
eate ov exagrerate anything whatsoever. 

I was nineteen, and was living in Nantes, where I am at present. 
I frequented a café where T spent almost all my evenings; I was 

,.on vory intimate terms with thé proprietor. A charwoman used to 
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come into this eafé, to do the heavy work, This woman was not 
married, and was living i in a marital relation with a workman from 
Marseilles, whose given name was Marius. She was a native ‘of 
Brittany; Keryado was her family name; but we only called her, 
familiarly, “Mother Marius.” She drank a little, These details 
have their own importance. She was, on the whole, a good sort, 
kind-hearted, and she had done for me certain small services. 
Every week'I used to leave Nantes on Saturday evening and spend 
Sunday on a farm in the very midst of the country-side. One Sat- 
urday I left as usnal—took leave of the proprictor, of my friends, 
and said good-by to this same charwoman, who was in, excellent 
health, So, late on Saturday night, I found myself in the country 
as usual, but I must explain that ths time, through oxeeptional 
circumstances, I was to remain there for the whole week. The 
farm-house had two rooms: a kitchen and another room, On Thurs- 
day, at one o'clock in the afternoon, I was talking, im the other 
room, with the young girl of the house, There was no one in the 
kitchen. The doois and windows were closed. We were talking, 
when both of us heard a noise in the kitchen, as though the fire- 
tongs had fallen on to the hearthstone. Out of precaution, thinking 
that the cat might be getting into the jars of milk, I went to see 
what it was, There was nothing; everything was shut up. Scarecly 
had I come back into the room when there was the same noise, I 
oftzned. Nothing. Since I had already taken up spiritualism, I 
said to the young gitl, laughing, “It’s a spirit, perhaps,’—altaching 
no importance to my words, however. I then had the idea of using 
a little round table, with which we had already experimented, and 
we waited, both of us sitting at it, our hands upon il, Almost im- 
mediately we got a communication through rapping, one that was 
according to the usual alphabetic code. “Is this a spirit?” “Yes.” 
—You lived on earth?’—"Yos."—“You knew me?’—Yes— 
“What was your name?”’—“Keryado.” At this odd name (I did not 
remember the charwoman’s family name) I was about io leave the 
table, thinking that the reply was pointless, when the young girl 
said to me, “That’s the family name of the charwoman in the café.” 
—That’s true,” I answered, and then I began a series of questions. 
T was unwilling to believe that sha was dead, having left her in 
perfect health only five days before. I asked her for details and ~ 
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learned that she had been taken ill at eight o’clock on Tuesday 
evening, that she had been earried to her home, and that she had 
died at eleven o'clock, of a hemorrhage. [ have already said that 
she drank. (The young gitl knew her, but since going lo the 
country a month before had had no news of her.) This happened 
on Thursday. On Saturday, when I returned to Nantes, as soon as 
TI got out of the train, I went to the eafé, and there, lo my stupe- 
faction, they gave me confirmation of this woman's death and of all 


the details she had given me. 
Such was tho experience I had. I havo since told it more than 


twenty times, when the conversation turned on this general subject. 
Auviosuggestion cannot explain it, I had left this woman in per- 
fect health; I had no reason for thinking of her; the girl who was 
at the little table had not seen her for a month, and was not in 
correspondence with her. 

: Nuverry, 


(Letter 4407.) Nantes. 


The customary investigation which I made, after this com- 
munication, allows no doubt of its authentieity, Unquestion- 
ably, spiritualistic experiments are at least half the time with- 
out intrinsic value and reflect naively the mentality of tho 
experimenters, but in this case the manifestation was spon-, 
taneous, unexpected, and singularly precise. 

The samo correspondent, became a spiritualist of unalterable 
conviction, as every observer is convineed of what he has 
seen, as a mason is sure that the walls which he has built 
were constructed of stones, and a planter is sure that his 
fields have yiclded him grain, ITe told me of another oceur- 
rence no less remarkable. It concerns a manifestation on the 
part of a man who committed suicide—one that took place 
some days after his death. Tere is the experience: 


My grandparents kept an inn in Rerdeaux; sailors were tho 
chief patrons of its restaurant. Tho captain of 1 vessel sailing the 
high seas was in the habit of stopping at this inn whenoyer he re- 
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turned from a voyage; he used to spend some days in Bordeaux 
before vejoining his family in Rochefort, 

One day, when he was stopping at the inn, he made the acquaint- 
ance, in the eity, of a woman of the streets, who slole lus pocket~ 
book. Desperate, heartsick at having to go back to his family afler 
this misadventure, he hanged himself from the window-fastening of 
his room. The next morning, disturbed at not seeing him come down, 
they went upstairs and the maid found him hanged! The usualy 
formalities were observed, and his family communicated with. Some 
days afterward my aunt (she told me this story; she is incapable 
of lying; she is now living in Nantes)—my aint and the maid were 
busy putling the eaptain’s room to rights and were talking of him, 
when suddenly the bedside table was set violently in motion, and the 
curtains of the bed shook, The maid, terrified, fled to the stair- 
way, and my aunt, frightened, went to hide. ‘ 

Some time afterward, this same room was occupicd by a simple 
sailor. Je had not been told the story (in hotels they try rather io 
prevent talk of these happenings). Coming in one night, he lighted 
the candle; it went out, Te lighted it once more; again it wont out. 
Thinking there must be a draft (he himself told this story tho next 
day), he went to the window, but it was tightly shut. Ie lighted 
the candle once more. It went out still another time. Fear gripped 
him; he hesitated as to what he should do. Should he go down- 
stairs and tell people what had happened? But it was Inte; covery 
one was in bed; they would make fun of him, think he had been 
drinking. IIe lighted the candle again, and this time it did nob 
go out. He got into bed, and at once the curtains began to shake. 
The prey of an agitation that may be easily comprehended, he did 
not sleep, and went down early in the morning to tell what had hap- 
pened. Then they told him‘that in that room a captain had com- 
mitted suicide. 

What conclusion must we draw? In my opinion a spirit, a 
soul—in a word, the captain—manifested itself. What did he 
wish? Doubtless, something difficult 1o guess. What do we know 
about it? Tas it not been remarked that persons who have com- 
mitted suicide have a tendency to return to the scene of their 
suicide? ‘ 


G. Nepmrry. 
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When I asked for an investigation, the author of this nar- 
ration was good enough to answer: 


Nantes, April 14, 1921. 

T have beon to see my aunt, who was a witness of the phenomena 
that occurred after the captain’s suicide. It was three or four 
days after tho eaptain’s death when, busy making the bed in the 
room in which this man had killed himself, she saw, a8 did tho maid 
in the hotel, the bedside table move of itself and make a rather loud 
nuise. 

Uere I must remark that, while making the bed, the maid talked 
about the captain; it was at that moment that the phenomenon took 
place. 

And it was five or six days later that the sailor who slept in that 
yoom was terrified by his candle going out three consecutive times, 
and, onee he was lying down, by the curtains of the bed moving 
of themselves, Here is a detail which I had not given you and 
which my aunt told me: this sailor, aecording to her account, said 
thal he perceived in # corner of the room a form, a shade which he 
could not explain. 

I am convineed, dear Master, that if all those persons should 
write to you who have been personal witnesses of the occurrences 
which you are seeking to elucidate, the sum total 6f their accounts 
would fill libraries, 

Q, Nupurry. | 

(Letter 4435.) 


This fourth contribution to our proofs of phenomena ob- 
served post mortem shows us their variety. The case is 
complex enough. To judge from the information which J 
have been able to obtain, it is tinqueslionable. Ilere is an- 
other, still more singular, and rather startling, WJowover, 
we cannot question ii, cither, I defy the most slepti- 
cal of those who contradict mo to explain the following ex- 
perience, unless they are ready to admit a manifestation 
on the part of some one dead. The apparition of which we 
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shall speak came spontancously, two days after dissolu- 
tion.? 

A friend of Gurney, the author, with Myers and Podmore, 
of that important work ‘‘Phantasms of the Living,’’—~a cer- 
tain Mr. D—— (who begged Gurney not to reveal his name), 
was the owner of two factorics, one in Glasgow, the other in 
London. He had in his employ a weak and delicate young 
boy named Robert Mackenzie who had Ieft him, ill-advisedly, 
after three years. Some years after his departure the fol- 
lowing occurred : 

One day, in the street, Mr, D—— remarked a young man 
who was devouring avidly a bit of dry bread. Ife looked like 
a starving mat, on the point of dying of hunger. It was 
Robert Mackenzic, The manufacturer halted, and listened to 
the words of his former employee—words of deep regret at 
having left a place which had assured him his daily bread. 
Mr, D~— consented to take him back. Mackenzie expressed 
his gratitude with deepest emotion. From that time on, with- 
out ever making a show of his feclings, he seemed to live 
only for his employer. As soon as he caught sight of him, 
his large, pensive eyes fixed themselves upon him, following 
all his movements. His protector was the guiding star of 
his life. , 

“The manufacturer went to live in London, where he forgot, 
after a time, his Scotch workmen. On a certain Friday ove- 
ning the workmen gave their annual ball, Robert Mackenzie, 
who did not mingle much with the others, asked permission 
to serve in the refreshment-room. [Everything passed off well, 
and the festivities continued into Saturday. 

The following Tuesday, a little before cight o'clock, in his 
house on Campden Hill, Mr. D—— received a manifestation 
which he sums up as follows: 


1 Proceedinge of the Society for Psyohicat Research, 1885, ITI, 06. 
Myers, Human Personality (1904), II, 62. 
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I dreamed that I was seated at a desk, engaged in a business con- 
\wersation with a genUleman whom I do not know, and that Mae- 
‘kenzie camo toward me, Tvritated, I asked him rather brasquely if 
he did not see that T was busy, To withdrew with an air of annoy- 
ance, then approached again as though requesting an immediate 
jnterview. I reproached him, quite harshly, for his lack of tact. 
Meanwhile the man with wham I was talking took his leave and 
Mackenzie came forward. 5 

» “What docs all this mean, Robert?’ I asked, rather annoyed, 
“Didnt you see I was busy?” 

“Veg, siz,” he answered, “but I must speak to you at onee,” 

“Aboulewhat? What is it that’s so urgent?” 

“T wish to tell you, sir, that I am accused of something I did not 
do. I want you to know, and to pardon me the thing for which 
people blame me, for I’m innocent.” Ue then added, “I did n't do 
what they say I’ve done.” 

“What's that?” I asked. Ho repeated the samo words. I then 
asked him, quile naturally, “But how ean I pardon you, if you don’t 

»tell me what you're accused of?’ J shall never forget the emphatic 
tone of his answer, in Scotch dialect: “Ye will ken it soon.” My 
question was repented at least twice; I am sure that his reply was 
vepeated three times, in the most earnest way. I then awakened, 
with « certain uneasiness as a conseqnence of this sirange dream. J 
was asking myself if it had a meaning, when my wife rushed into 
my yoom, greatly agitated, an open Jetler in her hand, She cried: 4 
“Oh, James! something terrible happened at the workmen's ball: 
Robert Mackenzic commitied suicide” Understanding then the 
meaning of the vision, I answered calmly and firmly, “No, he did 
hot commit suicide."—“How ean you know that?’—We has juat 
{old me.” 

When ho appeared to me TI had been struck by the strangeness of 
his appearance. IIts face was « livid blue, and on his brow wore 
to be seen spots like drops of sweat. I did not know what that 
ineant, But this is what had happened. When ho had gone home 
on Saturday night, Mackenzio had inken a bottle containing nitrie 

‘acid, thinking that it was his bottle of whiskey; le had poured him- 
kelf out a litule glass of it, which he had drunk at one gulp. Ile 
had died on Sunday, in terrible agony. It was thought, that he had 
committed suicide, And this was why ho had come lo say to mo 


6 
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that he was innocent of the aceusation against him. Now, it was a 
remarkable thing—L had not had the shghtest idea of it before—in 
looking up the symptoms which accompany porsoning by nitric acid, 
1 saw that they were practically those which I had perecived on’ 
Rober}’s face. ‘ 

Tt was soon realized that a mistake had been made in attributing 
his death to suicide. { was informed of this the next day through 
a letter from any representative in Scotland. 

This apparition was due, in my opinion, to the excessive grati-* 
tude of Mackenzic, whom J had snatched from a deplorable con- + 
dition of want, and to his keen desire to sland well in my estimation. 

+ 

Such is the Glasgow manufaeturer’s story. Tho fact that 
the workman came, after his so-called suicide, 10 reveal the 
truth 10 him—is this not testimony as to survival after death? 
It is worthy of note that in Mngland suicide is held to be a 
crime. 

The investigation made by the Psychical Society leaves no , 
doubt as to the exactitude of the account which I have just 
quoted. Certainly, in this case there was a manifestation of 
some one dead. This can be neither suggestion that remained 
latent for a certain time,’ nor chance, nor anything of the 
sort, 

e We have, therefore, four bits of personal testimony as 10 
survival, differing absolutely among themselves. To deny 
them, four different hypotheses would be necessary. 

All those who examine this testimony honestly and fully 
realize that none of us has the right to consider himselt 
justified in denying il; in regarding the narrators as im- 
postors, or mad, or the victims of hallucinations, We must 


1The hypothesis of suggestion remaining latent for a certain time 
cannot explain a delay of forty-eight hours. I agree with Myers, the 
originator of the theory, who has made a closer study than I of the 
attendant conditions, that suggestion may remain latent only for a fow 
hours. (See Human Personality, Tl, 13.) We cannot admit, cither, 
that there was thought-transmission on the part of the wife, who had 
vead the lelter, since this letter announced the suicide. y 
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acknowledge frankly that there is here a whole order of 
things as yet unknown to seientifie investigation. ‘Let us also 
read the following account. Tt was sent me from Paris, on 
Tune 14, 1921; 1 was asked to suppress the names. ; 


My young friend Marguerite ——, who is now twenty-two, had 
the misfortune to lose, in the same year (1918), her father, her 
mother, and her sister Jeame, aged sixteen, deanno, who had 
always been in perfeet health, began to sink soon after her mother’s 
death; her lungs became infected, and after having Janguished for 
five or sit months, the poor little thing suceumbed in her turn. 

Marguerite and Jeanne, who loved each other very dearly and 
were nover separated, slept in the samo room, ‘Their grandmother 
had lived with'them since the time they became orphans. About 
two months after their mother’s death, Marguerite woke up one 
morning about five o'ctock, and heard a rustling in the room. She 
opened her eyes and saw a silhouette, clad in black, glide to the Loot 
of her bed, draw near her sisler’s hed, hend over Jeanne, who was 
asleep, and kiss her on the brow. Marguerite sal up, gazed moro 
attentively, and said, “why, i’s Mama!” At the same instant 
the shade stood erect and vanished us it had come. The young girl, 
deeply affected, got up noiselessly, that she might not disturb her 
sistery—already ailing al that {ime,—and van to her grandmother’s 
yoom, Ier grandmother was sleeping soundly, She awakened hers 
and naked, “Mémé, was it you who came and kissed Jeanne, in her 
bed?” And she told her what she had juat seen, “No, dear,” her 
grandmother answered; “T did n’t stir; you’vo heen dreaming. Go 
back to bed quiekly, and sleep lwo whole hours longer.” 

Marguerito went back to her room, trying to persuade herself 
that she had been dreaming. But as Bhe was gelling back into bed 
her sister awakened and anid to her: “Oh, what a pity that you 
woke me up! T was so happy! While I was asleep Mama enmo 
and kissed me, She was dressed in black, as she’s always been 
since Papa died; she brushed against the foot of your hed, then she 
came toward me. She bent over, and T felt her kiss me on the fore- 
head.” Marguerite then told her of her vision. 

How shall wo explain this vision, if iL was not the real presence, 
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in her children’s room, of this mother, dead for two months, who 
had come back to place a kiss on the brow of hey daughter who was 
soon to join her? Was it a physiological, spiritual, or astral pres- 
ence? I do not know, but it was an indubitable presence, pereep- 
tible to the cyes of the girl who was awake, and to the sensibilitics 
of her who was aslecp. 

Marguerite still had tears in her eyes when she gave me the de- 
tails of this scene. She is a healthy, robust young givl, very alert, 
straightforward, and gpontancous, highly intellectual, and not in tha 


least, predisposed to morbid imaginings. 
Manan Corn rinnn, 


(Letters 4542 and 4575.) 


My correspondence with the narrator showed me that the 
foregoing account was well founded. 

Always to put forward hallucinations as an explanation 
of these phenomena is no longer in accord with our actual 
observation, There were in this case two absoluicly inde- . 
pendent witnesses, since one of the two sisters was awake 
and the other asleep, Just as, in the preceding case, young 
Mackenzie manifested himself beyond a doubt, so the actual- 
ity of the apparition of the two young girls’ mother must 
be admitted with the same conviction, Let us remember 
rthat time and space are not what they seem io us. The 
mother of these two young girls may have manifested herself 
without really having been there. 


The hypothesis of hallucination is, certainly, no more ten- 
able in the following case;,a child of twelve secing his doad 
father and dying in his jurn. 


Tommy Brown was a poor boy, twelve years old, belonging to a 
numerous and destitute family. His health was shattered; he was 
stretched on a hospital bed. His father had died, two years before, 
in a bed near this one. 

On a certain night he said to his mother, “Mamma, there’s 
Father.” : 

“No, dear,” his mother answered; “there’s no one there.” 
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“Yes there is! Why, don’t you sve him near the bed? Speak to 
him.” 

She saw nothing, and the nuise saw nothing. 

“What’s your papa doing?” the mother asked, at length. 

“TTe’s looking at you.” And, a moment afterward: “He’s 
looking at me, and beckoning me to follow him, so he ean take me 
away with him.” fos 

While speaking to those near her, the mother remarked thaj, the 
little boy’s Lather had been dead for two years. The child heard 
this and said: - 

“No, he’s not dead, sinee he’s there and beckoning to me with 
his hand. He’s calling me; he’s calling me.” 

Talking in this way, the child lost consciousness. He died some 
days later? 

Mrs, Craitners, 
Volunteer nurse. 


A child’s ingenuous testimony is as valid as the testimony 
of a man, 

In the following pages rather a large number of analogous 
occurrences will pass before our eyes. The souls of the dead 
exist, see, hear, manifest themselves, The chapters about lo 
be read will offer abundant proof of this. 

These attested cases do away with a frequent causo for? 
sadness. The methods of present-day science can establish 
their truth, but cannot as yet explain them. If photography 
had not been invented, we should not know that light can 
stamp upon a plate images which remain latent, invisible, 
until a chemical poured upon the: plate causes them 10 ap- 
pear. It may be that the influence of the dead upon our 
brains gives rise to images, to phantoms, only under certain 
physieal and psychic conditions. 

Despite their relative infrequency, manifestations of the 
dead are, as a matter of fact, numerous and varied. There 
are all sorts of them, Mere is an eighth example, a partic- 


1 Light, 1016, p. 602; Luce e Ombra, 1019; Annales psychiques, 1010, 
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ularly odd apparition described in Myers’s work ‘‘Ihmman 
Personality’’ (Volume IU, page 27).2 {t was told, first hand, 
to Professors Royce and Iedgson. 


The narrator stated that his sister, a young woman of eighteen, 
had died suddenly of chvlera, in Saint Louis, in 1867. On a trp 
to the Umited-States m 1876—that is to say, nine years afterward 
—he was busy in lus room one day, toward noon, writing orders, 
and was smoking an excellent cigar, when he thought he saw some 
one sitting at Ins left, with one arm on the table. At once he 
turned in that direction and saw his sister. Instantly fe had a 
feeling of happiness, for he had been devoted to her and had in- 
finitely regretted her loss. But she vanished at once, THe asked 
himself if he had been dreaming; but his cigar in his mouth, his 
pen in his hand, the ink still wet upon the paper proved to him 
that, undoubtedly, he was wide awake. ‘To him she had appeared 
absolutely alive; her eyes had gazed at him with great calmness. * 

his vision had impressed him so intensely that ho took the train 
at once, that he might go and tell his family of it. His father made 
fun of him, calling him the dupe of an hallucination, and people 
listened to lim only with ineredulity and skepticism. But in 
describing the vision as it had appeared to him, he mentioned a 
seratch on the right side of the face, which had appeared to him 
efresh and recent, Ilis mother was so struck with thig detail that 
she fell in a faint. When she regamed consciousness, she declared 
that sho herself had made the scratch on her daughter when she was 
arranging her burial robes; that afterward sho had hidden it by 
covering it with powder, and that no one in the world eould know of 
it. Iler son’s vision, therefore, proved to her incontestably the au- 
thenticity of the apparition, ‘ind she saw in il, at the same tine, 
an announcement of her carly death, which came, indeed, two weeks 
later. 


The narrator adds that the impression made on him by the 
sudden apparition of his sister, seemingly so absolutely alive, 


1See, also, Proceedings of the 8. PB. R., VI, 17, and Annales pey- 
ohiques, 1009, p. 325. 
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was stronger than that made by all the other happenings of 
his life put together, The clear sunshine whieh lighted up 
his room, his contentment with life, the fact that his business 
was doing well, that a cigar was in his hand, that his state 
of mind was alort—everyihing proved to him that the hy- 
pothesis of an hallucination was inadmissible. 

This, too, is my conviction, All would sceni to‘ point to 
its being well founded, despite possible objections, Wor ex- 
ample, Mr. Podmore, who does not. admit the reality of 
apparitions, and thinks that he can explain them as thought- 
transmission, elects to believe ihat precisely at the moment 
of this manifestation the dead girl’s mother thought of hor 
daughter, of the seratch, and that her idea was transmitted, 
afar, to her son. This hypothesis involves, really, too many 
suppositions for it to he acceptable. Why should she have 
thought of all this procisely nine years afterward? And 

‘ why should the idea have reached her son, on a business 
trip? We think, also, of the possibility of a sudden optical 
illusion on the part of the dead girl’s brother. But (1) he 
was not thinking of her; (2) he did not know that the seratch 
existed, 1s it not simpler to admit the reality of the appari- 
tion? . 


‘We have just said that manifestations of the dead aro as 
varied as they are numerous, and that there are all kinds of 
them. Tiere is still another one, particularly remarkable. 

It is usually difficult. to separate the testimony for survival 
after death from psychological faciors in the minds of the 
living, and to be certain that some one dead is the undeniable 
cause of manifestations, The case which we shall now ¢x- 
amine seems to mo to fall into this category, Tt was revealed 
through the valued work of the Naney Society for Psychical 
Investigation. 

Monsiewr P. Bossan, accountant of the telegraph company 
in Grenoble, wrote me on July 28, 1920: 
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In the pages which I shall put before your eyes, I declare that 
all is serupulously veracious, I am the surviving husband of 
Augustine Chabert, and I authorize you to make what uso you wish 
of these documents, in view of the service you are doing humanity, 
T am ‘giving you all the proper names, only some of which were 
published in the “Naney Bulletin,” 

Here is, first, an extract from the official report of the first 
spiritualistic séanee, whieh took place on January 20, 1913. The 
witnesses speaking aro natives of Nancy; their depositions were 
summed up by the seeretary in these words: 

“The table made a few movements, aller which the naine Albert 
Revol was dictated, We asked this ‘entity’ if it could prove its 
identity, By spirit rappmg we were told that Revol had been dead 
for two years; that he had dicd ai the age of fifly-four; that he 
had lived in Pontcharra (Istre) in tho Grande-Rue; had followed 
the trade of tailor; was married and the father of threo elildren. 
One of them, Hugtne, aged twenty, was in the samo trade in which 
he had been, 

“These details,” the seeretary added, “interested us all the more 
from the fact that none of us was familiar with tho Provinee of 
Dauphiné, Only one of the participants had crossed the Depart. 
ment of l'Istre hy rail at a time long past, but suspeeted no moro 
than any of the other persons present the existence of Pontcharra, 
end still less that of the Revol family. 

“T died suddenly, the mysterious, unknown being continued, ‘and 
I am slill uneasy! We insisied on details, Ue added: I have 
two daughters, Héléne and Ionvieite. F was not buried there, My 
earthly remains lic in Crignon, TL was my nitive place? 

“We knew only one Grignon, in Seine-ct-ONise, Wo remarked to 
Revol that this place is very'far from Pontcharra, 

“No, it’s very near, I still havo my mother. She is living near 
us, in Grignon! 

“This seemed fo us unlikely, Tf the mother of the spiril Revol 
were living near hor gon, it could not be at Grignon. We asked 
Revol to whom we could address ourselves in order to verify these 
assertions. To answered: ‘Write to Madame Qoudon?’ Then: 
‘No, I’m afraid of falsehood; wrile to the parish priest instead; he 
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knows me; you must not tell him why you are writing, or speak of 
spirits, Speak of the family.’ 

“J wrote to the town clerk in, Pontcharra, asking him for the 
death certifieate of this Revol. I requested him to tell me of what 
illness he had died; what his profession was; if he had left children; 
their names and ages. I received the following death certificate: 


“OoMMUNE OY PoNTCHARRA ‘ 
“Registry Ofice of Buths, Marriages and Deaths. 
“Death Certificate, 

“Upon the register of binths, mairinges, and deaths of tho parish of Pont- 
charra, ¢anton of Goneelin, Department of tho Istro, it is 2ecoded that Revol 
(Frangois Arntomo-Albm), son of tho deceased Frangois and Gaillard (Addo), 
a widower by his first marriage with Billaz (Elisn-Joséphine), the husband, by 
his second mainiage, of Goudon (Philoméne Léontine), died in this commune on 
March sixth, nineteen hundred and eleven, and thet hia death was recorded 
that same doy in the town hall of the sad commune, number 75. 

“Pontcharra, Pobruary 4, 1018. 

“The Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths: 
“FAuvTi R" 


“Thus, Revol had really lived, and had been dead for two years, 
‘He had married a Mademoiselle Goudon, The existence of Madame 
Goudon was confirmed; her name had been mentioned as that of 
some one able to give information, 

“The certificate was accompanied by a ictter from which the fol- 


lowing has been taken: 


“Pontcharra, February 4, 1019. 
“DePaRTMENT OF THI Isto 
“District of Grenoble 
“Pontoharia Town Halt 
"T found no Revol (Albert), but anlv Rovol (srangola-Antoino-Albin), who died 
euddenty mm Pontcharra on Mareh 6, 1911, 
“This Rovol wan a morchant tailor, and ho loft three children born of o former 
marringo Theao childien me: 
“(1) Revol (Bugéne Isidore) 
"(2) Revol (Maiie-FLéléne Lueie-Blanche) 
"(3) Revol (IIonrlette Maric Philoméne) 
“Monsieur Revol died, as I told you, suddonly,—of an ombolin of tho henrt, 
I betieve,—without having had any illness, 
(Signed) Faurinr," 


“Tt appears from this letter that Revol had really been a meyehant 
tailor, and that he had three children whose sex and Christian 
names had heen given with precision. There is a difference in 
Revol’s Christian name: Albin instead of Albert. I must remark 
that this given name had been dictated by means of the table, and 
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all those who have experimented by this method know that people 
have an annoying habit of wishing {o end a wovd before the dicta- 
tion has been completed, in oyger to save time. 

“T wrote once more to the town clerk in Ponicharra, asking him 
to tell me at what age Revol had dicd and what street: he had lived 
in; I also asked him to elear up a point as to which we were in- 
tensely curious: the spot where Revol had been buried. For in 
spite of my investigation Thad been able to discover no parish with 
the namo of Grignon other than the one in Seine-et-Oise.t I re- 
ceived the following answer: 


“Pontoharra, February 19, 1013, 
“My DEAR Sir: 

‘Tn reply to your letter of the sixtecnth of this month, I wish to infoam you 
that Monsieur Rovol diad at the age of Atty-four. Whilo alive, ho lived in our 
city, in tho Grande Rue, and ho was buricd in the cometery of Grignon parish, 
in the commune of Pontcharra. 

"While on this subject, I must tell you that our communo is divided into two 


parishes, éach of which has its cemetery. 
“(Signed) Favrinr.” 

“The mystery of Grignon was thus cleared up. Revol had been’ 
absolutely right in telling us that he had been buried in Grignon, 
the namo of one of the parishes of Pontcharra, This lelter also 
confirms the age which he had given us as his own age, at his death, 
and the fact that he dwelt in the Grande-Rue. 

“My investigation established the truth of all information given 

. by ‘the spirit Revol’ to make known its identity.” 

Such is the account of the zealous seeretary of the Nancy Society. 

At another séance, on the fifth of the following March, the com- 
munieation given below was rovealed by a writing medium and not 
by rapping: 

“T am a friend of Revol. I lived two centuries ago. I grew to 
know him in the Beyond, foi I camo from the same vegion. Chabert 
is my name,’ 

“Have you any descendants?’ 

“Yes, they live in Grenoble. They are my grandnephews. I 
watehed over my grandniece closely. I protected her, but she died, 
and I ean tell you where her grave is.’ 


1I myself know of another one, Grignon near Montbard (Cdte-d’Or), 
where I inaugurated the observatory of Dom Damey, in 1890. OG, FP 
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“ «What was her name? 

“She was named Marie-Augustine Chabert. 

“Was she married? Is her lushand still living? If he is, what 
is his name? What is his profession?’ 

“Paul Bossan, IIe is a clerk in the Grenoble post offiee? 

. © Tow long has your niece heen dead? 

“(Por about three years. I haven’t yet a precise idea of time, 
She lived in the Nouveau Jardin School, a boarding-stheo),’ 

“How old was she when she died? 

“ Porty-three, I believe.’ 

“What did she die of? 

“She suffered for a long time; I see, principally, her discased 
stomach. 

“(Had she any brothers and sisters? 

“Yes, but I don’t see them; I go, chiefly, to her grave? 

“What sort of grave is it? 

“th yery simple stone, standing upright. It bears the inserip- 
lion: Marie-Augustine Chabert, wife of Bossan, died in her forty- 
third year! 

“Was she buried in Grenoble? 

“Mo, in Chatte? 

“This name, as that of a commune, seemed strange to us, Wo 
persisted: ‘Aren’L you making a mistake? Is it possible that 
there is a distriet called Chatie?’ 

“¢Yog, her grave is there. 

“We asked the spirit to make an effort and to tell us ahout 
Augustine Chabert’s brothera and sisters. Ife said that he found 

+ diffiewly in doing this. At length he added: 

“There is Tlie, Ye is in Lans, There is also [sabelle; she is 
not marvied; she is a teacher in a district? 

“Which one? 

“YT can't tell; it’s a compound word, There is Monsieur Nand; 
he is a relative, There is Wugénie-Menri Chabert; there is also a 
canon; they are people who ave very well off. You must all think 
of Augustine, to hasten her liberation. You must tell the superin- 
tendent of the cemetery to pul flowers on her grave, for she loved 
them dearly,’ 
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“We asked further questions ag to his identity, but the spirit 
Chabert said to us: ‘You don’t need all that m order to put flowers 
on her grave’ And he left us. 

“After ths unexpected communication, we consulted a gazetteer, 
that ave might find out if the commune of Chatte existed and if there 
were a Lans m the Isére. All was confirmed. The Grenoble Town 
Hall sent the following quotation from Madame Bossan’s death cer- 
tifieate:” * 


“Upon the registor of biiths, mantinges, and deaths of the city of Grenoble, 
it appenis that Maric-Augustine Chabeit, mained to Joseph Hugene Paul Bossan, 
dicd_in Gienoble on July 7, 1911, 

“Grenoble, March 26, 1013 . 


“We had, therefore, through this document, confirmation of the 
fact that Augustine Bossan had really existed; that she had been 
married to Monsieur Paul Bossan and that she died at the address 
given. The location of the tomb was not revealed, nor how long 
it had been there.” 

The judicious, conscientious secretary of the Naney Society 
thonght that he could easly obtain the additional information by 
writing to the town hall in Chatte. He wrote, therefore, to the 
town clerk, asking him to be so good as to send Augustine Bossan's 
death certificate, details as to her family, her grave, ete. Tlere is 
a quotation from the reply he reecived: 


é “Ohatto, April 16, 1918, 
“MoNnsinuR THOMAS, 
“Secretary of the Nancy Society for Physteal Investigation, 

+ Enclosed 18 Madame Bossan's mariage certifientos sit takes tho place 
of 8 birth certrfeate, sinco it contams all the information to be found in the 
Intter. 

“Madamo Bossan’s grave: The tombstone id upright upon a vault, Tt faces 
the south, and stands hoside the path in tho middle of the cometary Tho imuerp- 
(ion reads: ‘Madame Paul Bossan, néo Chabert, head imstiess of the bonrding 
echool of Juidin de-Ville, in Grenoble, 1867-1911,’ 

“Madame Bossitn died in Grenoble, in July, 1911, and was buried In Ohatte, 
at that same time, 

“She was born in Lans, & communo of the eanton of Villard de-Lans (Indre), 
She hod, m fact, two brothas: one, Héhe, who is now a landowne in Tana, 
and the other Amédéc, who was o 10ad surveyor in Voiron, 

“She had three sists: one, Zsabelle, who wag flist a lay tenchor, then n nun 
in the convent of the Uisuhnes, in Tolling (istre), nnd a5 now a lay teachor 
in La Buisse, near Vorron (Isére). 

“Another: Sophie, the wife of Naud, a landowner in Benuliew (Isdtro), And 
finally, a third, Zugénie, married te MWenri Chabert, her fitst cousin, 

“The Lown Clerk. 

“Druvont "" 
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“Marriage Certificate 


“On August 19, 1891, wero maaiicd mm our commune Monsieur Joseph Eugdne- 
Paul Bossan, botn in the communo of Chatte on September 23, 1806, son of, 
ete, .»~ and Madomolscllo Marie Augustine Chabert, horn in the commune of 
Lang, on December 10, 1867, daughtor of, ote. . . . 

“Snint Marcellin, April 15, 1913, 

“The Mayor NAoRarniatt 


“Ehego statements confirm the information given by tho spirit 
Chabert, almost in its entirety. TIlis niece, Augustine Chabért, was 
indeed married to Monsieur Paul Bossan, post-offtee clerk. She had 
died when head-mistress of the boarding-school of the Jardin de 
Ville-de-Grenoble, and was buried in Chatte. The upright stone 
bears an mscription differing in ifs wording from that given by 
the spirit Chabert. This is not surprising, sinee the spirit had 
warned us that he could not be exact. 

“According to the writing on the tombstone and the marriage 
certificato, Augustine Chabert died at the age of forty-four, or, 
to be more exact, at the age of forty-three and a half, since she 
was born on December 10, 1867, and died on July 7, 1911. The 
spirit Chabert had said she was forty-three. 

“We learn, loo, that Augustine really had a brother named Hélie, 
who was living in Lang; a sister Isabelle, unmarried, and a teacher 
in La Buisse, a compound word which Chabert had not been able 
to give; another sister married to a Monsieur Naud, who was, as 
‘a matter of fact, a relative, since he had married a sister of An- 
gustine. While giving the names, the spirit Chabert had added: 
‘There is also Bugénie-Ileni Chabert’ We find the explanation of 
this bit of information in the letter from the town elerk, stating 

. that the third sister, Eugénic, had married her cousin, Zenri Cha- 
bert. 

“AN the details given by the spirit Chabert were tUmns confirmed, 

“We had only to find out, then, what disease Augustine had died 
of, and if she had a relative who was a canon. 

“his information was fully and exactly given.” 


The upshot of these revelations was to put the Naney 
Psychical Society in touch with Monsieur Paul Bossan, 

As my readers already know, Augustine Chabert’s sur- 
viving husband wrote me himself, especially to call my at- 
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tention to these odd happenings. Since, by the positive 
method, we must always seek in the minds of the living 
what might be attributed to those minds, 1 made the remark 
that the president of the Naney Psychical Socicty, Colonel 
Collet, was a native of the Province of Dauphiné, and knew 
the region. I was told that he had not been present at these 
two séanees, which took place at the home of a native of 
Nancy, with a special group. Nevertheless IT wished for more 
precise information, and [ asked Monsieur Bossan, in Gre- 
noble, for further information. Iis reply, of August 2, 
1920, follows: 


Colonel Collet did uot know my family nor my wife's family 
at all, 

During lis very short annual visits to Madame Vacher (Grenoble) 
he never met my poor dead wife at the latter’s home. 

Monsieur Léon Vacher will, 1f necessary, corrohorate this state. 
ment, He is the son of Madame Vacher (who died abont fifteen 
days ago). He lives at number 32, avenne Félix-Viallet, in Grenoble. 
And it will be corroborated as unreservedly by Madame Collet, 
who survives her husband (8 rue Sergeant-Bobillot, in Nancy). 


As may be readily understood, all this information gaye 
me a feeling of complete certainty. 

A letter dated July 28, 1920, ended as follows: ‘‘On June 
20, 1898, at 10:50, I had ihe honor of greeting the author of 
‘Stella’ at the little window of the telegraph office in Grenoble, 
and of shaking hands with him.’? My correspondent. is, 
therefore, not a total sttanger to me. At this date, 1898, 
already far in the past, the events which have just been 
related were still dormant in the unknown future. 

But what is time? 

And this Chabert, dead for two hundred years, Madame 
Bossan’s great-great-uncle, who made the acquaintance, in 
the other world, of his compatriot of the nineteenth century, 
Revol, who came to tell experimenters in Nancy that his 


. 
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grandniece was buried in the Province of Dauphiné in a 
commune unknown to those who were present, as was the 
commune first mentioned: Grignon, in the Isére! 
Can telepathic transmission from the living {o the living 
explain all that? : 
Monsieur Bossan coneludes, from this long diseussion : 


(1) That two cntities, Revol and Chabert, grew to know eael 
other in the Beyond, 

(2) That the entity Chabert was interested in his great-great- 
niece, while she was alive (my poor dead wife) and that he is still 
protecting hex, 

(3) That this entity described exactly the loeation of the grave- 
stone, and spoke with aecuracy of the husband, children, brothers, 
sisters, and uncle of my dear wife. 

The accuracy is, in general, so alriking that, on the advice of 
friends, who ate also your readers, 1 think | should inform you 
of this disturbing and extraordinary communicalion from the Be- 
yond, believing that it will command your attention. 

Paun Bossan, 
Grenoble. 


How can we refuse to ponder with especial care my eati- 
mable correspondent’s conclusions? 

It is altogether natural that we should seck to explain 
phenomena by means of human faculties, known or unknown. 
This is, in fact, what a contemporary author, Monsieur Paul 
Jagol, desirous of solving psychie problems, has had in mind 
in a recent work of scientific analysis. Ile even reaches a 
definite conclusion in the matter, for wo may read on page 
221: ‘In these oceurrenees I see absolutely nothing which 
eould not be explained by the functioning of the medium’s 
own psychie faculties,’’ Ile gives in this connection remark- 
able examples of seeing into the past, of instantaneous mathe- 


1LAféthode scientifique moderne de magnétisme, hypnotiame, sugges- 
tion (Paris, 1020). 
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matical calculations, of thought-reading. Well, I admit that 
I do not at all see how the Nancy medium could have divined 
the existence of those who had died, unless we formulate a 
random hypothesis bolder than the spivitualistic interpreta- 
tion, It seems to me, moreover, that theories which exclude 
all but a given number of facts are applicable but rarely to 
these transcendental investigations. 

On the contrary, occurrences of the sort which we have 
just given in detail, as well as the cight examples put before 
the eyes of readers as the brief, initial inquiry of this volume, 
would lead us to grant the reality of survival after death 
and to think, also, that the life beyond the grave is a con- 
tinuation of this life. We may, it is true, suppose that minds 
other than ours exist, minds which know these things; but 
this would be a much more complex hypothesis. 

In meditating upon the state of the soul after death, we 
regret at times that, whatever this state be, it is our destiny, 
no longer to possess the organs which allow us to enjoy life: 
the eyes with which we gaze upon the splendors of nature, 
glorious sunsets, sublime starry nights, woods, mountains, 
valleys, brooks, rivers, seas; the sense of smell which allows 
us to perceive the fragrance of growing things on sweet 
summer evenings, the cut grass, the mown hay; ears charmed 
by the twittering birds, by the thousand sounds of living 
nature. We know that we shall no longer have a retina, 
nor auditory nor olfactory nerves. We dread tho loss of - 
all these organs of perception, and ask ourselves what an 
immaterial spirit can fee}. 

When, on a beautiful summer day, we have followed the 
coffin of a dearly loved friend to the cemetery and seen it 
lowered into the grave, and when, returning to every-day 
life, we gaze at the country-side lighted by the glad radiance 
of a splendid sun, we refiect that this friend is under the 
earth, in the tomb, that his eyes are closed forever and will 
no longer see this grateful, tender light. This stretch of 
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country, these trees, these prairies, these fields, these villages, 
are bathed m vadiant beams which no longer exist for him. 
But a few days beforc, his eyes were enchanted. To-day, all 
is over. As a matter of fact, this impression is erroncons, 
The soul sees, hears, thinks, remains in touch with this ter- 
restrial world, Psychic phenomena have shown us, in Vol- 
umes I and IL of this work, that vision without eyes) by the 
spirit, exisls even during terrestrial, material life; that will 
power functions without words; that tclepathic transmission, 
of thought is indubitable. Those phenomena which we have 
presented from the beginning of Volume LIT show us, besides, 
that the souls of the dead see and hear without the bodily 
organs of sight and hearing. 

How many times have I not read these sentences, marked 
by traces of tears, in the letters of hearthroken women; ‘I 
cannot live without him, Our two souls were one. My mind 
js torn, Oh, this separation! 1 am religious. I believe, I 
hope. But I do not know! If I only knew that he sees me 
and that he sees his children!’’ 

Thave always replied: ‘‘TIuman beings survive death, and 
souls which love cach other are not separated. Those who 
are invisible are not absent.’’ 

As for the explanation, as for the conditions under which 
manifestations oceur—these T do not know. 

It is extremely difficult, on this strange planet of ours, to 
be frank and honest, rom the first page of the first volume 
of the present work 1 have been declaring that my sole object 
is to collect observed facts and {o draw conclusions only from 
positive proofs; tat there is here a new science 10 be estab- 
lished: psychie science, established upon the same experimen- 
tal foundations as the so-called exact sciences. Several crities 
have reproached me with not having drawn conclusions 
speedily enough; with indecision as 1o the interpretation of 
certain facts, Instead of understanding the necessity for 
this method, they confuse the most unlike phenomena: sub- 
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stanee-production with thought-transmission, the living with 
the dead. They declare that one should not grant the 
exisience of that which one is incapable of explaining, In- 
deed, to a few of these critics, all the cases citcd prove 
nothmg; nothing at all. Margaritus ante porcos! Why do 
the blind busy themselves with problems of optics when it 
is so easy to do nothing? If, for example, I declare that it 
is now impossible for any savant, whoever he be, to divine 
how some one dead, or even some one alive who is dying a 
thousand kilometers away, ¢an strike blows upon your 
window or your table, I do not sec why the absence bf an ex- 
planation should justify any one in declaring that there is 
here only illusion. In vain we pile up occurrences serupu- 
lously observed; the work accomplishes nothing. People, 
with one voice, repeat this piece of stupidity: ‘It is not 
possible; therefore, it is not true.’’ 

We should be in error, mark you, if we thought that there, 
were neither hallucinations nor chance coincidences at times, 
As for me, I bear in mind, constantly, the usual objections, 
The scientific method is to consider all, to weigh all, It is 
none the less true that manifestations of the dead remain 
indubitable. 

The examples I haye just elucidated before the jury of my 
readers can, it seems to me, leave no doubt in any unfettered 
mind, desirous of learning the truth. No doubt can remain 
that, in certain circumstances and under observation, the » 
dead have manifested themselves, and have thus proved that 
they are not really dead. Thinkers have long known this. 
But we may repeat, one and a half centuries after him, what 
the philosopher Immanuel Kant wrote, saying onco more 
virtually what Cicero had already said, approximately« two 
thousand years before him: 


Philosophy, which does not fear to compromise itself by investi- 
gating all sorts of futile questions, is often most perplexed when 
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it finds in its path certain facts that it eamot doubt with impunity, 
and that it cannot believe without making itself ridiculous. Such 
js the ease with tales of ghosts. There is, indeed, uo reproach to 
which philosophy is more sensitive than that of eredulily and pf be- 
lief in common superstitions. Those who claim cheaply the namo 
and eminence of savanis make fun of all that which, inexplicable 
to the savant as well as to the ignorant man, puts bothyof then 
upon the same level. As a result of this, ghost-slories are always 
listened to in privacy but disavowed publicly. We may be suro 
that an academy of seionce will never choose a like theme as a sub- 
ject of competition; not that each of its members is convineed of 
the futility and falsity of these accounts, but because laws of pru- 
dence put diserect limits upon the investigation of such questions. 
Ghost-stories will always find seereé believers and will always be 
regarded in public with well-bred ineredulity. 

As for me, my ignorance of the manner in whieh the human 
spivil enters this world and of that in which it leaves this world 
+ forbids me lo deny the truth of the various stories that are current. 


To-day, we may all think as did the author of the ‘Critique 
of Pure Reason’? and not reject with unjustifiable disdain 
ghost-stories such as the example I have just given, It is 
noteworthy that in France the Academy of Sciences no longer 
yules out such subjects of inquiry, and that it even offers an 
annual prize (the Emden prize) for works coneerned with 
these great probloms. The ‘‘phost-stories’’ discussed in this 
* chapter are no longer disdained, They may, however, have 
amazod more than one reader. We shall have many others 
before our eyos! I shall give thom according to that classifi- 
eation which is most logical and most helpful for our study. 
Ii seems to me that it will be interesting to relate first, with 
especial emphasis, accounts of the dead who have manifested 
themselves after taking an oath and making a promise. 


I 


THE MEAD WHO HAVE RETURNED ACCORDING TO PREVIOUS 


AGREEMENTS 
T seo without foar the giave, with its 
everlasting shadows;  « 
For I know that the body finds a prison 


there, 
Bub tho soul finds wingst 
Vioror uso, 


‘ ¥ J £ have already come upon manifestations of this 
sort, in Volume II of the present work. A. case 

in point is the precise account given by Mademoi- 

selle Ximenez de Bustamante (pages 341-348). We asked” 
ourselves whether the young girl who came so suddenly to 
announce her death to her friend had already died, or were 
still on this side of the barrier. We read, too (pages 118~ 
116), of the apparition which showed itself to Counteys 
- Kapnist, in St. Petersburg—that of a friend who had promised 
to come baek, and who appeared even before he was dead. 
We shall devote here a special chapter to manifestations in 
fulfilment of promises, thus showing the survival, after death, , 
of the soul, and the persistence of memory. The chapter 
which we have just read offers the first case of posthumous 
fulfilments of promises—that of the friend of Dr, Caltagirone 
of Palermo, siriking, as he had promised, the chandelier in 
the dining-room. Such bits of testimony are numerous, and 
our only difficulty is the selection of those io bo investigated. 
One of the most remarkable apparitions of the collection 
which I have long been making is that of Lord Brougham’s 
friend. The story of it was related by this eminent person- 


age himself, 
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The men of my generation had opportunities te see this 
fine-looking old man, either in Paris or in Cannes, where 
he died in 1868. (Ile was born in dinburgh in 1778.) 
Lord Brougham wrote his autobiography and published the 
following quotation from if on October 16, 1862. No doubt 
has ever been cast on the exactitude of the recollection. 
The event took place in December, 1799; the future politician 
and celebrated English historian was then only twenty-one, 
and was making a trip throngh Sweden. Tle writes: 


The weather was cold, Upon arriving in Gottenburg, at an at- 
tractive-looking inn, I asked for a hot bath, and while taking it 
T had such an odd adventure that I wish to tell of it from the begin- 
ning. ° 

I had had a school friend, in high school, named @G——, whom 
I particularly loved and esteemed. AL times we discussed the great 
subject of the immortality of the soul. One day we were foolish 

«enough to draw up a contrael, written in our blood, stating that 
whichever of us two should die first, that one should return and 
manifest himself to the other in order to banish any donbt that 
he might have had as to the continuation of life after death, 
G— left for India, and 1 virtually forgot his existence. 

I was thcn, as I say, in my bath, in delicious enjoyment of the 
grateful heat that warmed my numbed limbs, when, preparing to 
rise, I east my eyes upon the chair on which 1 had put my clothing, 
and what was my stupef'action to see my Lricend G— sented 
there, gazing at me ealmly! Tow I got out of the bath-tnb 1 
cannot say, for when T eame to myself I found myself stretchat 
out on the floor, hig apparition, or whatever the phenomenon 
was which was a likeness of my friend, was no longer there, So 
strongly was I impressed that T wished to write down, without de- 
lay, all the details logether with the date, which was December 19th. 


Lord Brougham adds that upon his return to Edinburgh 
he found a letter from India, telling him of the death of his 
friend, which occurred on December 19th. 


18e0 Phantasms of the Living (1886), I, 896; Life and Times of 
Lord Brougham (1871), p. 201, 
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In his account the learned writer states that he had in 
this instance a dream which, despite its characteristic exacti- 
tude, can have coincided only by chance with his friend’s 
death, But in telling of it Myers remarks, justly, that the 
deseription of the bath and of the incident are not in accord 
with ihis hypothesis. We might suppose it an illusion pro- 
duced by the arrangement of the garments thrown over a 
chair; but the friend’s gaze? Was it an hallucination? 
No, for Lord Brougham declares that during his long life 
he had never had a single hallucination. We are led to 
believe, in this case, in the influence of the dead man’s soul 
on his friend’s mind, an influence which took the form of an 
image. 

In the present state of our knowledge of psychic phenom- 
ena, we must ask ours¢lves if the apparition appeared at the 
moment of death or after it. The occurrence took place 
on December 19th, about two o’clock in the morning (or 
perhaps on December 20th), The friend died, in India, on 
December 19th. At what time? We do not know; but we 
know that the farther east one is, the later is the hour, The 
probabilities are that there was a more or less long interval 
after ihe demise. We can readily understand that Lord 

* Brougham dared not take a definite stand, and took refuge 
in the hypothesis of a dream—a hypothesis, however, in which 
there is little probability. We think, naturally, that if wo 
had before our cyes but a single case of this sort, we, too, 
should doubt. But there are so many! And at every period 

. of time! ‘ 

‘We have only to skim through ancient treatises on psychic 
phenomena to come upon experiences similar 10 that of Lord 
Brougham. Let us open, for example, Don Calmet’s book, 
published in 1746: ‘‘Dissertations sur les apparitions des 
anges des démons et des esprits et sur les revenants’’ (‘‘Dis- 
sertations upon Apparitions of Angels, Demons, and Spirits, 
and upon Ghosis’’?), In Chapter XLVI, Part II (page 375), 
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we find under the heading ‘“‘Persons who have promised ono 
another to give, after their death, news of the other world,’’ 
the following lines: 


The Marquis of Ramhouillet’s story, told after tho death of the 
Marquis of Préey, is famous, The two noblemen were discussing 
the after life, as men who were not entirely convineed cf all that 
is said of it, They promised cach other that the first of the two 
who should die would appear and bring news of the death, to the 
other, The Marqus of Rambouillet left for Flanders, where war 
was then’ being waged, and the Marquis of Précy remained in Paris, 
kept there by a severe fever. Six weeks afterward, he heard the 
curtains of his bed being drawn. Turning to see who it was, he 
perceived the Marquis of Rambouillet in a bufi-jacket and boots, 
Ie roso from his bed to embrace him, but Rambouillet, stepping 
back soveral paces, told him that he had come to fulfil his promise; 
that all that was said of the other life was true; that he (Précy) 
should change his way of life; that he would goon die Précy 
again made an offort to embrace his friend, but his arms closed 
on nothing but air. Then Rambouillet, seeing that he did not be- 
lieve what he had said, showed him the spot where he had received 
a musket wound in the back, from winch the blood still seemed 
to be flowing. 

Préey received soon afterward, by letter, confirmation of tho» 
Marquis of Rambouillet’s death. When fighting in the civil war, 
ho was, himself, killed in tho battle of Faubourg Saint-Antoine 


It is probable that the story was more or less changed 
and rearranged, especially as regards the phantom’s words, 
But it is probable, also, that it was not made out of whole 
cloth, One finds it again in a book by Collin de Planey, 
writion to combat eredulity and superstition” After having 
given it, with even more details, he adds: 


While admitting the truth of all the civeumstances connected 
with the happening, one can, however, draw no conelusion in favor 


1ictionnaire infernal (Paris, 1826), [V, 344. 
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of ghosts. It is not diffieult to understand that the Marquis of 
Préey’s imagination, heated by fever and troubled by the memory 
of the promise which Rambomllet and he had made each other, 
should have conjured up the phantom of tus friend. He knew this 
frien] was in the army and in danger of being killed at any mo- 
ment; perltaps he even knew that there was to be a battle with the 
enemy {hat day. ‘The circumstances connected wilh the Marquis of 
Ramhonillet’s wound, and the prediction of Préey’s death, whieh 
was reahved, must be taken more seriously, Nevertheless, those 
who have felt the power of presentiments may easily conecive that 
the Marquis of Précy’s mind, disturbed by the heat of the malady, 
followed the fortunes of his friend in all the hazards of war; that 
Préey lived in constant expectation of having Ins frend’s phantom 
announce what must happen to fim; that Préey foresaw that the 
Marquis of Rambouillet would be killed by a musket shot in the 
back, and that tho battle-ardor which he himself felt. would lead 
to his own death at the first encounter, Before helieving in ocenr- 

renees which are oufside Lhe natural course of events, we must have: 
certain proof; and in this ease we have neither witnesses nor 
records nor historians that are worthy of entire confidence. 


This reasoning is most sagacious, and it is in accordance 
with this just estimate of things that we are faithful 10-day, 
in our inquiry, to the exactions of the experimental method. 
Investigation must verify the truth of the facts related. But 
let us not reject all these accounts by dismissing the cases, 
though we should, above all, sco to it that we accept the 
facts only for what they are worth. That is why it is im- 
portant, in our personal investigation, to compare all observa- 
lions, without prejudice. * 

It is noteworthy that people take advantago of every loop- 
hole: Lord Brougham’s is a ‘‘dream’’; Collin de Planey’s 
is a ‘‘presentiment.’’ Let us remain free! 

Perhaps it was the difficulty, or even tho impossibility, of 
granting the real presence of the Marquis of Rambouillet’s 
phantom, in war attire and boots, which prevented this story 
from being conceded as true. To-day we think that, as in 
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the ease of Lord Brougham’s friend, there was no material 
apparition in the casc—merely the influence of a dead 
man’s spirit upon that of a living man. 

Before proceeding farther, we may well ask ourselves of 
what the phantoms consist whose manifestations we have here 
becn examining. 

A long study of these phenomena has led me to conelude, 
with Myers, that nothing justifies us in affirming that ihe 
phantom which appears is the person himself, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, We are here concerned, rather, with those 
hallucinatory forms or phanioms which we studied in the 
second volume, projections which we actually see, beyond 
a doubt. We investigated them without concluding that 
the apparition is the living person. Likewise, what we 
eall a specter or a ghost is in no way the deceased person him- 
self. There exists, certainly, a connection between the specter 

‘and tho defunct human being, a connection thé nature of 
which is still to be determined, but the identity is not com- 
plete. 

All this was presented in Volume II, in the chapter 
“Thought as a Generator of Images.’? Mycrs writes, as his 
view: 

A. posthumous phenomenon may he a manifestation of the per- 
sistence of personal energy, or even an indication merely that 2 
certain Loree, associated with a person whom we havo known during 
his terrestrial life, conlinnes to manifest itself after his death. 
Theoretically it is possible that this force or influence which, alter 
the death of a person, creates a phantasmagorial impression of the 
person, is duo not to the actual functioning of the latter, but to 
some residue of the force or energy which that person generated 
whilo still alive, We havo examples of this in certain cases of 
haunting. i 


As for me, after along, special study of apparitions (during 
a period of about thirty years) I have reached this double 


be 
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conclusion: (1) They are real; (2) in general, they are not 
material, ponderable. 

It will be helpful to pass in review a few cases, without 
further delay. 

At a date already far in the past, an eminent sceker, 
Monsieur Castex-Dégrange, who was extremely desirous of 
learning the truth, wrote me as follows (it was in the last 
century, on March 13, 1899) : 


Though I value, quite at its true worth, your high peesonal dis- 
tinetion, and share fully your views as to those who are profession- 
ally “evedulous” or “incredulous,” there is, to me, something lack- 
ing in your investigations. ; 

In my view—alas, I am a trifle skeptical!--the supremely inter- 
esting thing would be the proof of the survival of the individual 
after death, the scientific proof. This proof would have, for our 
poor human kind, many consequences that could make it happier. 
and better. 

In “L’Inconnu” you speak only of the “living”; for in my view 
these manifestations of dying people may be the last gleam of a 
lamp which is going out. 

And now you promise that you will also speak of the “dead.” 
Well and good! 

I do not know if you have a great many “cases” in reserve. Will 
you allow me to relate an absolutely authentic one—one which I 
ean vouch for, on my word of honor? 

You may do what you like with this story, and what you consider 
necessary for the purpose of your investigation. I ask you only 
to keep the names to yourself, if you give this ense, and to put 
down merely initials of some sort. 

Two years ago an aunt of mine was still alive —a fine woman and 
the best of friends, Iler name was Madame A. B—~. 

This aunt, who died at the age of cighty-three, had as a child- 
hood friend a certain Madame C——, whose daughter is still liv- 
ing. The latter can bear witness to the truth of the account, as 
ean my wife, a niece of Madame A. B——~ 

These two women had made a mutual promise to pay each other 
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a visit after death, ‘The first to die was to go to see the one remain- 
ing upon carth. 

Madame C——~ died. This caused my poor aunt great sorrow. 

Some days later, my aunt, slightly indisposed, was lying on her 
bed, A night lamp half lighted ler bedroom. > 

Suddenly she saw her-friend, seated in her arm-chair, which was 
drawn up near her worl-table. 

But—and this is what is most odd about the vyision—Madame 
(—— had on, over her dress, a sort of cape with a hood, which my 
aunt had never seon ker wear, This partieular cireumstanee sur- 
prised the latter a little. 

One or ‘two days after the vision, the dead woman’s daughter 
enme to inquire as to my aunt’s health, My aunt told her of her 
experience, adding that it was probable that she had been the vistim 
of an hallucination, Then Mademoiselle C—— said to her: “No, 
Madame. My poor mother was put in her coffin with a hooded capo 
on, which she only wore in the evening, when she was alone, She’d 
had a preference for it for a long time.” 

"It scems to me (1) that there was no hallucination in this case, 
but a real intention on the part of the person to show herself, 
as well as to give absolute proof thnt she had really done so; (2) 
that since the vision took place several days after death, it would 
imply the continuance of the soul’s existence. 

Casmx Diaranan. 


My readers are already familiar with the signer of this 
letter. (See ‘'L’Inconnu,’’ page 84, and ‘‘Les Morees natu- 
-relles inconnues,’’ pages 512-525). Tle is no longer alive 
(1840-1918). IIe was head of the Lyons National School of 
Fine Arts, Ilis observations of psychie phenomena, which T 
have just recalled to my readers, are particularly instructive, 
but T shall not repeat them here, They end with the state- 
ments just given, which I have not previously made public, 
‘Yes, these visions are really produced by the dead, whose 
spirits ac upon ours. In the same way, in our second 
volume, we proved that this was the case with telepathic 
transmission during life. 


» 
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Let us investigate other occurrences. 

A minister plenipotentiary, whose perfect sincerity I well 
know, related to me, in 1900, the following disturbing little 
adventure: 


Father N——, parish priest of O——, in Moravia, had a niece 
whom he particularly loved; she had lived for some time at his 
home, When they parted, the priest said to her, jestingly: “Well, 
if you die before I do, let me know.” 

It happened that some time afterward this nicee fell ill of a 
severe malady. A fatal outcome, however, was not expetted. 

One day, Father N——, quite overwhelmed, went to the young 
priest who was his assistant and told him that while he was quictly 
seated at his desk a short time before, and was, consequently, thor- 
oughly awake, he had seen his niece appear before him, and that 
she had said good-by to him. He had recognized her at once and 
was convinced thal she had died. 

The news whieh he received confirmed this supposition, and the 
time of her death coincided with the day and the hour of the 
apparition, 

I am giving you the names in the case, as well as my own name, 
because I, too, detest anonymity, and I wish you to know that there 
is here no mystification. Iowever, you will, I am sure, take into 
account my wish, prompted by the regard duc others, that in case 
you publish this account, the names be omitted. 

Allow me, dear Master, io express my high regard for you. 

Baron Da Maricourr, 

(Letter 964.) 


(In conformity with my correspondent’s wishes, I give 
only the initials of the names, in order to avoid indiseretion.) 

Simply to deny these stories, as is so genorally done, is not 
honest, though it is the simplest method of ayoiding all ex- 
planation. It is our opinion that this apparition at the 
moment of death was connected with the compact that had 
been made. 
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One hears the objection, at times, that members of the 
clergy are more readily disposed than others to admit the 
reality of manifestations from beyond the grave. This is an 
error, Some of them are move skeptical than their calling 
would lead us to suppose (I havo letters); others are bo- 
lievers, admitiing the existence of hell, purgatory, and para- 
dise, and refusing to grant the truth of these occurrences, be- 
cause thoy attribute them to the devil. (I have letters in sub- 
stantiation of this, 100.) 

The following manifestation, which took place after an odd 
promise, may be compared with the preceding one. The 
account was sent, moe, on March 25, 1899, by a correspondent 
whose sincerity ean be questioned no more than that of the 
previous ones. 


Do not think that moambers of the clergy are over-eredulous. 

+ About twelve years ago a colleague and friend of mine, who was 
a alvong partizan of the eause of spiritualism, said lo me al a 
gathering at which there weve both laymen and clergymen, that 
several of his friends, in dying, had pushed his shoulder with their 
hands, Since this communication was received by us all, and by me, 
particularly, with a smile,—or, rather, a burst of ineredulous laugh- 
ter,—he turned to me, addressing mo in particular, and said, 
laughing, that he would reserve his first reappearanee for me, 

When we parted, after shaking hands, no one gave another 
thought to the matter. Six months afterward, on an evening in 
"February, when I was kneeling before a seat in cliureh, I felt a 
sudden push on my shoulder, a push which made mo bend forward 
sharply. 

I turned around at once, to seo whenee had come this ifl-timed 
familiarity. But I realized that it could have come from no ono 
of the persons present, for the one nearest me was at least six 
meters away. 

I then thought of the conversation which I have mentioned. T 
reflected that it was possible thal somo one I knew had produced 
this supernatural ov extva-natural manifestation. Some days after- 
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ward I learned of the sudden death of my estimable colleague, 
which had come with lightning swiftness. Io had died on precisely 
the day and at the hour of this manifestation. 

Bourn, 
Honorary Canon, Pastor of Douze, Dordogne. 

(Letter 4.) 

This narration interested me doubly. It bears all the marks 
of absolute sincerity. We can attribute it not to some onc 
living or to some one dying but to a worthy man who had 
just died and who kept his fantastic promise. We rhight econ- 
elude from this, too, that there is nothing disagreeable about 
the transition from life to death, and that it leaves us a 
certain freedom. 

I am taking the following statement from another letter, 


which was sent me at the same period: 


A young woman, a paralytic, would often spend the afternoon 
at my aunt’s home. My cousins, who knew how good-natured she 
was, and who liked to laugh, would make from time to time some 
little jest as to the position in which she might find herself in the 
other world, 

“You don’t seem to believe in the other world, much,” she an- 
swered, smiling, “and you’re making fun of me, That isn’t nice, 
you know. But I'll have my revenge: when I’m dead, I’ll come 
and frighien you.” : 

She died a short time afterward. Some weeks went by, and no’ 
one thought any longer of her little threat, when, in a thick eup- 
board door, a strange noise made itself.heard. It sounded like a 
series of blows, purposely struck. Called by my aunt, my cousins 
hurried to her, and examined the piece of furniture, There seemed 
nothing unusual about it. But when they expressed their impa- 
tience, the noise answered so loudly that they drew back, terrified. 
I am telling you of this happening, though it is of sueb slight im- 
portance, because it is unquestionable and becauso we know that 
you overlook nothing in order to discover all, and because we all 
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have, for you, a feeling of profound veneration: I have named 
my child Camille, to commemorate my having read your works. 
J. Vivoux, 
Digne, Mareh, 1899. 
(Letter 386.) ; 


The following was a similar occurrence. A correspondent 
who said that his name was for my eyes only wrote me from 
Paris on April 80, 1899; 


Thave the honor of telling you of the following experience, which 
bears out ‘the results of your investigation, My clear recollection 
of it justifies me in guaranteeing its authenticity. 

I had Monsieur Netom, a printer, at breakfast at my home. Ilo 
said to my wife and me: 

“T was most disagrecably surprised last night. I was waked up, 

suddenly, by a feeling as though my fect were being pulled vio- 
Jently; you can’t think how painful it was,” 
* I attributed this feeling of his to nerves or muscles affected by 
some physical cause, as happens, at times, during sleep. Then the 
conversation took another turn, but Monsieur Netom again brought 
up the experience of the night before, as though it had impressed 
him: strongly. 

We were not thrown together again until a year from that date, 
Then we saw him and ho said to us: 

“Sinee we were last together, I have learned of some one’s 
death, . .. Well, his death coincided day for day—or, rather, night 
for night—with the night on which I felt that odd sensation of 
my feet being pulled!” 

“What connection was there?” 

“Ta extraordinary! Wed always told each other that the one 
who died first should go and pull the other’s feet!” 

“Are you sure of the coincidence in dates?” 

“TTeavens! if you speak to mo like an cxamining magistrate I'll 
have to admit that I didn’t make a precise note of the date. What 
I’m certain of is that the date of the death was within the period 
when you extended your hospitality to me; I can answer for that, 
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And, besides, I can state positively that I was no more thinking 
of that friend than of the Sultan of Turkey, at the moment when 
the phenomenon oceurred.” 

(Letter 648,) 


One of my readers residing in Paris, who wishes that his 
name should not be made public, wrote me on March 26, 1899: 


My relatives were living in the country. A first cousin of my 
mother, who had attempted io commit suicide after her fianeé’s 
death, and had failed, had taken refuge with my grandmother, her 
aunt, in order that she might escape ill-treatment by her father, an 
inveterate drunkard. She was waiting until she should be sum- 
moned to a conyent, which sho had made application to enter, 

She was a temperamental woman, and I have often heard it said 
that al night she would go to the cemetery, to her flaned’s grave, 

All my relatives had many and many a time ted to dissuade 
her from the idea of shutting herself up in a convent,—she who. 
was so charming, so captivatmg. By hor work, she made her pres- 
ence useful as well as a pleasure, for she knew how to do every- 
thing. There was no sacrifice which we would not have made to 
keep her from so sad an end. 

We said all we could, but it had no effect. So she left, on a 
foggy day which heightened our sadness, She took all our hearts 
with her, 

“To think that I shall never see you again!” said my mother, 
hefore her departure. “Lo think that I shall never see you again!” 
said my grandmother, 

“My dear cousin,” she replied to my mother, “1 should like to 
come back and see you, for, I enn't live long. T'vo had so many 
shocks, and, what’s worst, T have this poison in my blood; but as 
you’re timid, I shan’t trouble you by my presence. As for you, 
my aunt,” she said to my grandmother, laughing, “I know you’re 
not afraid; I’ll make an outrageous racket for you.” 

On 2 certain evening, some time afterward, my grandfather and 
grandmother were about to get into bed, when they heard a terrible 
uproar, Tiverything seemed in a turmoil; the bricks seemed to be 
knocking against one another violently, ihe roof seemed to hava 
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fallen in. They ran to open the door: all was intact. They were 
amazed and terrified. They went back to hed; there was the same 
noise. “Clémentine is dead!” my grandmother cried. The noise 
ceased at once. The next day, about noon, the telegram arrived. 
She had died on the previous day, at the very hour of the uproar, 
in a convent in Amiens, 
The witnesses are still living. 
“ "2G, 


Paris, 
(Letter 79.) 


The réaders of this work are familiar with loud noises of 
the sort and will not be astonished. The first part of our 
present investigation furnished many examples, 

The foregoing manifestation also corresponds to the an- 
nouncement of a purpose which was carried out, to an in- 
tention, to a previous promise. 

Here is another incident, equally strange, which occurred 
after a promise had been made. It was sent us by that ex- 
-eellent review ‘‘Luce e Ombra’’?: 


In 1882, Count Cliarles Galatéri grew to know a certain Vivgini, 
a former officer in the grenadiers. Their conversation turned at 
times to a discussion of spiritualism. Monsieur Clalatéri tried in 
vain to convince his friend on the subject. One day, hf seriously, 
half jestingly, the two comrades promised each other that the 

. first who should die would warn the other of this fact. And how? 
By tickling his feet! 

Several years went by. In November, 1887, Monsieur Virgini 
told his friend that he had again taken service with the troops in 
Africa. 

On the night of Sunday, August 5, 1888, Monsieur Galatéri was 
in bed, when his wife, who wag beside him, said to him a trifle 
crossly, “Keep stil?’ Ter husband ‘asked her if she were dream- 
ing, for he had not stirred, She said again: “Keep still, I tell 


1Luce_e Ombra (Rome), Nov. 1905. Annales des Soiences pay- 
ohignea, Dec. 1905. 
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you! Don’t tiekle my feet!” Since Monsieur Galatéri continued 
to deny doing this, they thought that some insect might have got 
into the bed; they lighted a candle and looked carefully. Nothing! 
They blew out+ihe candle and got back into bed. But at oneco - 
Countess Galatéri started and eried out: “Look! Look at the 
foot of the bed!” Her husband looked and saw nothing, but she 
persisted: “Yes, look; there’s a tall young man, with a colonial 
helmet on his head. He's looking at yon, and Janghing! Oh, poor 
man! What a terrible wound he has in Ins chest! And his knee 
is broken! He’s waving to you, with a satisfied air. He’s dis- 
appearing |” 

The next day, Countess Galatéri told some friends and relatives 
of the experience. On Tuesday, August 14th, the newspapers an- 
nounced that 2 band of native troops commanded by Captain Cornac- 
ehia and by Lieutenants Poli, Brero, Virgini, and Adam Agn had 
been attacked near Saganeiti by the Abyssinians; Virgini, the 
last surviving officer, had been struck on the knee and then killed 
by a bullet in the chest. 


Monsieur, de Vesme remarks, in giving this account, that | 
it would be desirable to have the written attestation of the 
different persons who were in some manner connected with 
the occurrences; but that nevertheless the unquestionable 
trustworthiness of the Galaiéri family and of several of the 
people concerned—people whom he knows personally—gives 
the case a certain importance, even apart from the truthful 
tone of the narration, Count Charles Galatéri belongs to . 
an honorable family of the Piedmont, 

‘We may ask ourselves whether the offiecr who was killed, 
and who remembered his promise, chose the wrong feot by 
mistake or did so purposely, or if telepathic influence were 
exerted upon two minds near together, one of which per- 
eeived nothing. Certainly the story is an odd one, but vz 
was not fabricated. 

What proof is there that we have no caprices after death, 
and that we are of necessity sad, or even always serious? 
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Manifestations occur in every imaginable variety. The one 
just related is rather amusing; but that which we shall have 
before our eyes is really dramatic and frankly gruesome. I 
am taking it from Bozzano’s excellent work on ‘‘Les Phéno- 
ménes de hantise.’’ It is substantiated by Professor ILy- 
slop’s investigation and the attestations of five witnesses 
connected with the strange experience, Let us listen to one 
of them, Dr. H. A. Kinnaman: 


My unele, John W, Kinnaman, my father, Jacob Kinnaman, and 
a young man named Adams were students of medicine, and inti- 
mate friends. One day they made a compact that if one of them 
should die young, the others should have the right io tale pos- 
session of his body for purposes of scientific study, on condition 
that the skeleton should always yemain in the keeping of friends; 
if the day should come when this condition could no longer be 
observed the skeleton was to bo buried, Adams had declared that 
for his part he would insist on the serupulous observance of the 
compact; otherwise he would protest by making a noise. 

Some time afterward young Adams dicd; my unele John, by his 
right as eldest brother, took possession of the body, prepared the 
skeleton and kept it until his death, After him it was kept by 
my father, Dr. Jacob; then by his brother, Dr. Lawrence; then by 
Dr. Jackson, then by my brother Robert, and, finally, by my other 
brother Charles. During this long lapse of time it was noted that 
when the condilions fixed by the compact were complied with,: 
+ Adams remained quiet, but if they were neglected, people wero 

tormented. 

T vemember that in 1849, when IT was a child, my father was 
obliged to go to California for a time, and the skeleton was relegated 
to an attic. This did not satisfy Adams. That very night heavy, 
noisy steps were heard, mounting and descending the attic staix- 
way, or coming and going in the attic itself. These manifestations 
seriously disturbed my mother, because they kept the family from 
sleeping. She begged my unele to free us from Adams’s bones. ITo 
consented, and as soon as he took them into his care, quiet, reigned 
once more in the family, 
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My unele kept them in his office for a long time, but one day 
he thought he would put them in a distant comer of the house, 
Two families which were living in this part of the building soon 
had to move out as a result of the inexplicable noises heard during 
the night. After these families had left, no one could live in this 
haunted house. When my father returned from California, he 
took Adams’s skeleton back ond put it in his office. There was 
silence once more. 

My father died in 1874, and my brother Robert inherited the 
bones; he put them under the bed, in a room adjoining his office. 
Ono day, he thought he would carry them into a neighbar’s cellar, 
whieh was used as a slore-room for building materials. They were 
put there without the workmen of the establishment knowing it; 
but a short time afterward these workmen refused to go into the 
cellar in the evening, beeause of the mysterious noises heard there. 
My brother took the skeleton back, and onco more the place be- 
came quict again. 

Adams’s mortal remains are still in the possession of my family. , 


Another witness, Dr, C. L. Kinnaman, describes with a, ‘ 
great abundance of detail the noises heard in the attic when 
Adams’s remains were put there. He writes: 


... The attio contained hundreds of bottles from a dvug store, 
Tt happened that one night, when every one had gone to bed, 
extraordinary noises were heard, coming from the top of tho house; 
noises of bottles knocking together with violence, breaking, and fall- 
ing to the floor, Then we thought we heard a large cannon-ball rall + 
downstairs 10 the dining-room, strike against the door, and then 
mount tho stairs again, leaping from one step to another! A mom- 
ber of the family went up into the attic, with a candle in hig hand; 
but the noises censed at once; everything was found in its place. 
When we had gone to bed again and blown out the light, the mani- 
featations hegan once more. Some one made the yemark that the 
object that was rolling downstairs must be very heavy, to judge 
from the noise that il made; instantly the uproar diminished to 
the mere echo of a light touch, moving up and down from ono 
step to another. The manifestations changed according to our re- 
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marks; they continued until we went to bed again, overcome by 
fatigue and sleep. From the day on whieh the bones were taken out 
of the attic, tranquillity reigned once more in the house, 


Dr. R. C. Kinnaman testified in his turn: r 


I was the first to be awakened by the dull sound of a fall, as 
though some one had leaped out of bed in his bare feet; then there 
was a rustling of garments, a slightly louder noise, and af length 
the sound of a heavy body rolling over the floor, going down the 
stairs by leaping from one step to another, and up again, with 
frequent yariations in force and tone, My mother chanced io come 
into my room then, with Olivier; although she was a vigorous 
woman, she seemed terribly affected. Both of them, taking lighted 
candles, ventured into the attic; their presence made the noises 
stop. After a fruitless investigation they went away, closing the 
door; at once the noises began again. They returned; the noises 
ceased. Again ihey left; the uproar began again as londly as over, 
the moment they closed the door,+ 


, Such is, in abridged form, the extraordinary case investi- 
gated by Professor James Hyslop. Doubt is not possible. 
The threat of a manifestation, part of this student’s singular 
compact, was fully carried out by the deceased man. The up- 
roar did not come from the living, without their knowing 
it, This is proved by the fact that it came to an abrupt halt 
in the presence of the living, only to begin again whon they 
.Wwent away—a thing frequently noted in phenomena of the 
kind, 

Observed happenings, therefore, prove that the dead return 
after making pledges, promises, and threais, and consequently 
that they continue to exist. Where are they when thoy 
bring about these phenomena? I know nothing about that. 
Where was this skeleton’s soul? Ido not know. But it was 
evidently that soul which manifested itself. 

We have just given, above, cases of visible manifestations, 


1 Bozzano, Les Phénoménes do hantise, pp. 50-52. 
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of apparitions, and we have already furnished (Volume II, 
Chapter IV) examples of the generation of images by the 
thought of the dying. These phenomena are extremely 
numerous; there are images thal are visible, objective, 
extertal—considered real and material by those who see 
them. The images are nevertheless subjective, arising in the 
mind of’ the observer, though they cannot be called hallucina- 
tions, being neither unauthentic nor illusory. They proceed 
from a cause: the will of the dying or dead person, which 
produces them. They ave psychic projections with the aspect 
of physical projections. 

The case we shall relate is as significant as the preceding 
one, though less gruesome. It concerns a church singer, 
who, was, on a certain Saturday, to relicarse some musical 
selections with a colleague. Ile died the day before the 
appointment—in the strect, of a stroke of apoplexy. De was 
then fifty years old. He appcared to his colleague, a roll of 
musie in his hand; his colleague did not know of his death. 


The account was sent to Professor Adams of Cambridge’ 


(U.8.A,)2 Let us read it: 


St, Luke’s Church, San Francisco, 
September 11, 1800. 

Some weeks ago our choir-leader, a man robuat in healtl and of 
a most skeptical turn of mind, saw, positively, the apparition of 
one of his singers who had just died: 

My, Russell, the bass of the choir, had a stroke of apoplexy in 
the street, on a certain Friday at ten o’clock; he died in his home 
at eleven o'clock. My wife, learning of his death, sent my brother- 
in-law to dhe home of Mr, Reeves, the choix-leader, to diseugs the 
musie to be played at the funeral. Te arrived at the choir-leader's 
house at abont half-past one. Suddenly he heard an exclumation 
in the vestibule. Some one had just cried out, “Good God!” In 


1Proccedinga of the 8S. P. R., VIII, 214. Myers, Haman Peraonatity, 
TT, 46. 
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the middle of the stairway, sitting on a step, was the choir-leader, 
in his shirt sleeves, showing signs of great terror. 

When Mr. Reeves had come out of his room, he had seen Mr, 
Russell standing on the stairway, one hand on his forehead and 
the other holding a roll of music out to him. The choir-leadéy went 
toward him, but the phantom vanished. Tt was then that he uttered 
the exclamation mentioned above. : : 

Ie knew nothing of Mr. Russell’s death. 

This is the most authentic ghost-story that I havo ever heard, 
L know all these persons very well, and gan swear to thei sincerity. 
I have uo doubé that the choir-leader saw something, subjectively or 
objectively: it made him ill for several days, in spite of his usual 
fine health. 

To state my own personal conviction, Mx. Russell was a man of 
very regular habits, very loyal and very dependable; he had sung 
in the choix for years without pay; his last thought must have been: 
“How shall I let the choir-leader know that I cannot rehearse to- 
morrow evening?” He died in an hour, without having regained 
consciousness, 

The attitude in which he showed himself bears out this hy- 
pothesis; it indicated his malady (pain in the head) and his desivo 
to perform his duty. 

W.M. W. Davis, 
Rector. 


The ‘“‘San Francisco Chronicle”? gave in the following 


terms its version of the curious story: 


On Friday morning, Edwin Russell, a well-known Englishman, 
had reached the corner of Stutter and Mason streets, when he had 
a stroke of apoplexy, and died before noon. Je had lived in our 
city for ten years and was respected in the commercial world, Io 
was a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church and had a 
magnificent bass voice. For this reason he was a great asset to 
the choir of St. Luke’s Church, and was in constant touch with the 
Rev. W. W. Davis, rector of the church, and with Tlarry E, Reeves, 
the new choir-leader. 

Tt was to Mr. Reeves that the sensational thing happened which 
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people are all talking about. I interviewed him at the home of 
his sister, Mrs, Cavenagh, on California Street. IIe told me that 
he was not a spiritualist, and gave me the following account: 

“T had seen Russell on the Saturday before his death. He had 
come ‘to rehearse. I had asked him where 1 might find a good 
cigar, and he had taken me to a cigar store. Then I had invited 
him to my home—or, rather, to my sister’s home—to rehearse, and 
we arranged to meet on the following Saturday. I thought no 
more of the matter until Friday afternoon. As it is my custom 
to look throngh my volumes of music one or two days beforchand, 
for selections fo be sung on Sunday, I chose two ‘Te Deums. I 
left my room and saw on the landing, which was half lighted as 
it is now, my friend Mr. Russell, so real, so alive, that I went 
forward at once to give him my hand in welcome. 

“FTo had a roll of music in one hand, and the other was before 
his face. It was really he, I am absolutely sure of it, Well, 
he melted away like a cloud which vanishes into the air. 

*T was about to speak to him, but was struck dumb. I sank 
down against the wall, erying out: ‘Oh, good God! My sister, my 
niece, and another person came up My niece asked, ‘Unele Ienry,. 
what’s the matter? I wished to explain, but could not speak. 
Then my niece said to me, ‘Did you know that Mx. Russell is 
dead? I was literally stupefied by this, I saw this Russell threo 
hours after his death as well as I see you in that arm-chair,” 


The investigation made by the English Society for Pay- 
chical Rescarch—one in which every possible precaution was 
taken—left no doubt as to this spontaneous apparition, The * 
ery uttered by Mr. Reeves was heard by witnosses; the 
vision was perceived in an absolutely normal state, and the - 
hypothesis of an hallucination is utterly inadmissible, given 
all the circumstances attendant upon the phenomenon, 

We are concerned here, as in cases in which promises and 
pledges to appear were fulfilled, with a very definite intention 
not to miss a meeting agreed upon. To refuse 10 accept 
the occurrence, to go on indefinitely sceking flaws, would 
lead us nowhere. 
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Manifestations of the dead are numerous and varied, as 
we have ascertained. Tere is slill another, which greatly 
astonished the beholder. An Indian half-breed appeared to 
a traveler, a woman, after having sworn to her to do so, Ife 
was, in Colorado, and she, having gone back to Europe, was 
then in Switzerland. Mrs. Bishop, née Bird, a well-known 
traveler and writer, related the following incident! While 
traveling in the Rocky Mountains, Miss Bird had grown 10 
know an Indian half-breed, James Nugent, called ‘‘Mountain 
dim,’’? and she had had considerable influence upon him. 
She writes: 


On the day of my departure, he was much affected. I had had 
a long conversation with him on the subject of this mortal life 
and immortality, a conversation which I had ended with some quo- 
tations from the Bible. Ie seemed to me to be greatly impressed, 
and had cried: “I'll not see you again in this life, perhaps, but 
I'l see you when I die.” I yveproved him gently for his violence 
-of speech, but he repeated the same words even more vehemently, 
adding: “I?ll never forget your words, and I swear I’ll see you 
again when I die” On this, we parted. 

For some time I had letters from him; I learned that his eon- 
duct had improved, then that he had fallen back into his savago 
customs; that he had been wounded in a brawl, then that he was 
better and was meditating plans of vevenge, The last time I 
heard from him, I was at the Motel Interlaken, in Tnterlaken, 

‘ Switzerland, with Miss Clayton and the Kers. Some timo after 

this (it was in September, 1874) I was stretehed oul on my bed 
_one morning, writing a letter to my sister, when, lifting my eyes, 
I saw Mountain Jim standing before me, Tis cyes were fixed 
on me, and he said to me in a low voice, but very distinetly: Tere 
I am, as I promised.” Then he made a gesture, and added, 
“Good-by |? 

When Miss Bessie Ker came to bring mo my breakfast, wo noled 
the date and time of the happening. News of Mountain Jim’s 


Ageeneeme of the Living, I, 681, Hallucinations télépathiquea, 
p. 185, 
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deaili veached us some time afterward; taking into account the 
difference in longitude, the date coincided with that of his ap- 
parition. 


In‘reply to inquiries concerning this story, Mrs, Bishop 
wrote that she had never had any other sensory hallucination, 
She had‘seén Mountain Jim for the last time in St. Louis, 
on December 11, 1873. At Fort Collins, in the state of 
Colorado, where he died, it was ascertained that his death 
took place on September 7, 1874. The half{-breed’s promise, 
or threat, was exactly fulfilled. 

We cannot, however, refrain from remarking that these 
pledges, these compacts, these promises, are far from always 
being kept. As for me, people have made me a certain 
numbor, and T have never perceived anything. Is this the 
fault of those who have died, or my own fault? Is it always 
possible for some one dead to manifest himself? Ts it always 
possible for a living person to perceive manifestations? They 
are produced by vibrations, and the harp-strings capable of 
being touched by them are doubtless rare enough. 

While on the subject of the difficulty and rarity of appari- 
tions we may, with Myers, take note of the experience of 
Countess Kapnist, and observe that the fulfilment of agree- 
ments of this sort is often made through intermediaries—a 
strange enough fact.t For example, it was Countess Kap- | 
nist’s sister who saw the apparition, not sho herself. It is ~ 
probable that a good many atiempts have not succeeded be- 
cause of the maladaptation of tho subjects, and that thoy 
would have ended in typical manifestation if the ono who 
wished to appear had chosen more sensitive subjects. 

It is the same in the following instance, the indirect ful- 
filment of a promise. A lady who had made a compact with 
a friend, was seen in phantom form after her death, by the 


1At tho Moment of Death, p. 118, Human Personality, II, 61 and 
360, Sec. 727 A. Prooecdings of the S. P. H., V, 440. 
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friend’s husband but not by the friend herself. This curious 
example was furnished by the Rev. Arthur Bellamy of Bristol, 
in February, 1886.1. His account follows: 


When she was a school-pirl my wife had made a pret with one 
of her comrades that the one who died first should appear 
to the surviving one, God willing, In 1874 my wife, yho for years 
had neither seen her school friend nor heard of her, learned of 
her death, This news reminded her of the compact which they 
had made, and she then began to dwell upon it, and spoke of it 
to me, 1, knew of this agreement of my wife, but had never seen 
a pholograph of her friend, nor heard anything coneeming her. 

One ar two nights afterward we were sleeping quietly; a bright 
fire shone in the room and there was a lighted candle. I awakened 
suddenly and saw a lady seated beside the bed in which my wife 
was sleeping deeply. I sat up in bed and gazed at her; I saw her 
so dearly that I can still remember her form and her attitude. 
If I had an artist’s skill, I could paint her likeness upon canvas. 
I remember that I was struck particularly with the careful way 
jn which her hair was dressed; it was arranged with a certain 
elegance. I cannot say how long I sat gazing at her; but as soon 
as this odd phantom vanished I got out of bed to see if the gar- 
ments hung over the head of the bed had caused some optical 
illusion. But there was nothing, in my line of vision, belween me 
and the wall. Since I could not think it an hallucination, I did 
not doubt that I had really seen an apparition. 

I got back into bed and remained there until my wife awakencd, 
‘some hours afterward. Only then did I deseribe io her the faco 
which I ha@ seen. Complexion, stature, ele—all was in exact 
accordance with my wife’s recollection-of her childhood friend. I 
asked my wife if there were anything particularly striking in her 
friend’s appearance; she answered at once, “Yes, at. school we used 
to tense her about her hair, which she always arranged with special 
eare,” Ii was precisely this which had struck me. 

I must add that I had never seen an apparition before this, and 
have not since. 

Arriur Brubamy. 

1 Human Personality, II, 8650, Sec, 727 A. 
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‘We may suppose thai the apparition was caused by the 
psyehie influence which Mrs. Bellamy’s deceased friend had 
upon her, and that she transmitted it to her husband, sines 
there was no reason why the dead woman should manifest her- 
self to this gentleman, who was a stranger to her. But other 
considerations perplex us. What strikes us above all is that 
the mahifestation intended for the wife was seen by her hus- 
band and not by her. We have already noted (‘‘At the Mo- 
ment of Death,’’ page 348) that an apparition intended for 
Mys. Clerke was seen by her negro servant and nog by her, 
And how about the case of Madame Galatéri’s feet being tick- 
led? And my readers have also been reminded of Countess 
Kapnist. 

I have before my eyes five or six times the number of cases 
I have given, cases in which the dead fulfilled promises that 
they remembered precisely and were able to carry out~ 
among others, the very touching story of General Thiébault, 
published in his Memoirs (Paris, 1893; Volume I, pages, 
43-47), as 10 the apparition of his brother, followed by this 
sentence: ‘‘I have never been able to believe in it, and never- 
theless I have never been able to doubt it.’’ Space is lack. 
ing for their publication. The examples just given are suffi- 
cient, it would seem to me, to convince us of the reality of 
the manifestations, Other cases will add nothing to the 
proofs, We must admit the authenticity of the phenomena. , 
Ag for explaining them, that is more difficult. 

I shall select onc more letter from among those received, 
It was sont me from Kaliche, Russian Poland, on June 27, 
1913. 

Most EsTEeucp Monsinur FLAMMARION! 

My father, after his death in 1879, proved to me that he was 
still alive, Unough signs which we bad agreed upon beforchand: 

(1) The window-pane which we had designated cracked in a 
straight, horizontal line; it broke with a noise like the firing of 
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a gun; (2) the clock which we had sclecied (its sirokes were or- 
dinavily rapid and gay) began to strike the homs slowly and 
sadly, and for several weeks continued to do s0. 

I must be silent no longer, because I am old. <And since you, 
the champion of truth, are no longer young, etther, it is your “duty 
not to be silent, for the world is listening to you. 

NicsrtoLas Stepawow. 

(Letter 2358.) 


If in 1913 my advanced age constituted a reason for not 
Keeping silent, there is still greater reason in 1922, and IT 
bow to my duty by classifying all this testimony for the sake 
of our store of general knowledge. 


In the face of the facts we have the impression, as Oliver 
Lodge said, that the souls of the dead are striving to enter 
into relations with us, as we with them, and that on both 
sides such efforts resemble those of pioncers who in order to 
open a tunnel through a mountain work at both ends of the 
tunnel, The wall separating the ends of the two passage- 
ways is still thick, but we are beginning to hear, from this 
side, the blows of pickaxes on the other side. It would even 
seem that the barrier is already being penetrated by X-rays, 

So we have seen, indubitably, cases of the dead returning 
by reason of mutual pledges or promises. It seems to me 
that this second chapter, read after the first, cannot fail to 
strengthen the foundations upon which the new science ‘must 
be built. Let us go on with our investigation by proving, 
now, that the dead also return on account of personal matters, 
quite apart from the declared intentions of which wo have 
spoken. 


Ti 


“THE DEAD WIIO HAVE RETURNED TO ATTEND 110 
PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


Truth may, at times, appoar 
improbablo, “1 
BOLLEAU. 


T HIS heading may surprise more than one reader, 

We have just had before our eyes varied examples 
of the dead who have manifested themselves be- 
eause of promises made during life. The examples which we 
shall present in this chapter will show us posthumous phenom- 
ena no less worthy of our attention, having as an object the 
setting in order of personal affairs. Here, as before, the first - 
objection which we must bring forward is that an explanation * 
may be found in the observers’ own minds; but it has seemed 
to us that this objection would not apply to the foregoing 
accounts, such as Lord Brougham’s, the apparition of Ram- 
bouillet, Monsieur Castex-Dégrange’s statement, ihat of 
Monsieur de Maricourt, of Canon Bouin, the apparition of 
Russell the singer, and so on. Jt will be the same with the 
following cases, Nevertheless let us make ® careful oxamina-* 
dion, that no obscurity may remain after our inquiry. 

Since we are seeking truth, whatever it be, our duty is 
1o admit any hypothesis, while protecting ourselves through 
analysis, Let us compare, let us investigate everything. 

A ‘possibility’? which presents itself as an explanation of 
these manifestations, is that of thought-transmission from - 
the living to the living. The solid body of testimony as to 


this sort of phenomena, stipported ceaselessly by new occur- 
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renceg, constitutes a foundation of the highest importance 
for our psychic investigation. 

This thought-transmission may explain cerlain phenomena 
attributed to the dead, who appear to return from beyond 
the grave, and take a hand in our affairs, although the mani- 
festations may be due, in many eases, to emanations from our 
world of the living. os 

Our ‘‘uneonscious mind,”’ or, if one prefers, ‘‘subconscious 
mind,’’ is a receiving apparatus; its sensitiveness varies 
according to the particular person under consideration. It 
is, besides, a prodigious storchouse of latent impressions. 
Some of them, by reason of certain physical or psychic ex- 
ternal influences, emerge from the inmost, mysterious depths 
of our psychic being, through a process that is still little 
known; others—the greater part of them—remain buried 
there and are absorbed. 

A debtor’s thoughis may, while he is alive, be transmitted 

to his children and remain for months in their minds—impres- 
sions that are hidden, unguessed, los. amid all the other 
latent impressions but not destroyed. Then, for some un- 
Imown reason, and in favorable circumstances, they may de- 
tach themselves—above all, in dvcams—clarity, and emerge, 
distinel and definite, from the obscurity of the subconscions, 
Ti may be the same with Inowledgo of a secret hiding-place 
for money. 
* This is only a hypothesis, but it is worthy of our attention. 
Teven if, in ihe manifestations, there wore but new testimony 
as to the unknown faculties with ‘which living beings aro 
encowed, the acquisition to the new seionce, however modest 
it be, should be given due consideration. Before plunging 
into the future life, let us sirive to know terrestrial life 
better. : 

‘Words are not indispensable for the expression of thought, 
for unformulated thought is at times transmitted. I, for 
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one, know of a number of cases scientifically verified by ex- 
periments, 

Words are one of the last conquests of mankind. Before 
making use of articulate speech, our remote ancestors made 
themselves understood by uttering cries with a meaning, 
like animals. To-day, with language as our tool, we are 
ineapeble of understanding all that is hidden in the sounds of 
the animal world. 

On the subject of thought-iransmission, my learned friend 
Dr. Coste de Lagraye sent me an account, among others, of 
the following experiment, which he himself made, Ile said: 


I choose the leaf of a tree, I fill my mind with its aspect; I 
make it a part of me psychically, so that I shall be sure to know 
it, afterward, among a hundred thousand others. I go back to the 
sensitive subject, who is standing about fifty meters away, He 
puts a bandage over his eyes, I take his wrist, place my fingers 
on his pulse, and, thinking of the designated leaf, follow him, 
He runs swiftly, drawing me after him, halts at the spot where ° 
the leaf is, stretches out his free hand and places it carefully on 
the leaf which I have chosen mentally some minutes before, This 
is the result of the transmission of unformulated thought. 

I have, so far as possible, put myself in touch with those ea- 
pable of transmitting thought, above all to discoyer if there were 
not some deception, and to make experiments myself, The power 
of transmitting unformulated thought is a faculty whish really 
exists, but which ig more or Jess developed according to the india. 
vidual, With certain subjects, it is greatly developed; the power 
of reeciving unformulated thought may be equally developed, and 
certain subjects give remarkable results. 


The foregoing is what Dr. Coste de Lagrave has 40 say on 
the matter; in Paris his course in psychology has long been 
valued. In days gone by I myself made similar experiments 
with Ninof and Clovis Hugues (‘‘L’Inconnu,’’ page 316), 
which prove the reality of thought-transmission. And 
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readers may remember my experiment with Charcot at the 
Saltpétriare Hospital; I told of it in the chapter entitled 
“Thought as a Generator of Images,’’ in the volume ‘‘Ai the 
Moment of Death’? (page 84). ; 

In the course of more than a century, twenty-eight. im- 
portant works on dreams have been written, the first by 
Maine de Biran (1792), the last by Yves Delage (1920). 
The list includes one of the most authoritative books, Alfred 
Maury’s (1861); I have all of them before me, and I must 
give it as my opinion that not one of them has yet furnished 
a complete and definite explanation of dreams. 

How shall we decide whether an apparition, or a similar 
manifestation, of a deceased person is anything more than 
a simple subjective manifestation, or, if a dream, is caused 
by a mind exterior to ours? 

We can reach a conclusion only by careful analysis, 

Let us consider a few significant cases, 

I have long been calling attention to psychic occurrences, 
My readers have already had an opportunity to read, in 
‘‘Uranie,” of the following odd opisode, taken from the life 
of Swedenborg: 


In 1761, Madame de Marteville, widow of a former Dutch min- 
ister to Sweden, received from one of her husband’s creditors a 
demand for the sum of twenty-five thousand Dutch florins. She 
knew that this had been paid by her lusband; to pay it again 
would have plaecd her in the greatest straits, would have almost 
ruined her, The receipt could not he found. 

Sho paid a visit to Swedenborg, and; cight days afterward, saw 
her husband in a dyeam, Ie showed her the pieco of furniture 
in which the reeeipt was, together with a hair-pin adorned with 
iwenty diamonds, whieh she had believed was lost also, This hap- 
pened at two o'clock in the morning, Joyful, she rose, and found 
everything in the spot indicated. She went back to bed, and slept 
until nine. About eleven o’elock, Monsieur Swedenborg was 
announced, Before lemming anything of what had happened he 
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related that on the previous night, he had seen Monsieur de Mavrte- 
ville’s spirit, who had told him that he was going to his widow, 


These experiences are nol so rare as people think. I have, 
at this moment, a great number of such accounts before my 
eyes. In the very era of which we are speaking, we may find 
in the story of the Seer of Prévorst (less unreal than it 
seems), the description of several. 

Is there an immanent justice? 

Can one be, absolved of a theft committed? Can the theft 
be nullified ? . 

Among the documents which I have received or collected, 
several communications from deceased persons would indicate 
that they were uneasy, and came back to demand that certain 
things be restored to their rightful owners. 

Since we began this chapter with posthumous revelations 
of financial troubles, let us bring together, here, various 
occurrences of the same sort. 

At the beginning of my inquiry, I received, from Algeria, 
the following letter (April 1899) : 


We know in our immediate circle of a curious happoning’ hav- 
ing to do with Monsecigneur Pavie, who, when he died, was Bishop 
of Algiers He was reading in his sludy, when he heard the door 
open behind him. ce tumed and saw a shade or vaporons form. 
Its contours were definite enough to enable him to recognize, in it, 
one of his parishioners who had been dead for some time, and of *. 
whom he had been particularly fond, Thon he heard, distinetly, 
theso words: “You who loved me, help me! T Ioft a debt unpaid, 
[Ie gave the amount, as well as the ereditor’s name and address]. 
Discharge this debt, that I may cease to suffer.” 

The observer, much moved, could not, on account of the lateness 
of the hour, go that very day to the address indicated. He went 
the next day, The information given proved to be exact, and since 


1I made this incident publie, for the firat time, in the Revue des 
revues of July 16, 1809. 
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the amount of the debt corresponded exactly wii 
tioned by the deceased, the Abbé Pavie paid it. 

* There can be no question here ‘of an hallueing 
suppose that the priest learned of the debt, in 
and that, through a “pious fraud,” he wished to s 
But that is hardly probable; it would seem thai 
would have attributed the revelation to a dream. 
count warrants a totally different interpretation. 


C have reeeived more than one communica 
the foregoing. The following account was 
Nice on June 23, 1899: 


A most estimable, pious lady, living in Paris, | 
father, who had been dead for several years, ap) 
eleven o’elock one night, while she was lying aw 
(She was dreaming, doubiless,) Having first c 
that had come upon her, he requested her to pa 
(his daughter knew absolutely nothing of it) w 
certain person; he designated the person. Preocei 
‘traordinary occurrence, the lady rose early. Wher 
window, the first person she saw was the very ct 
the deceased. She asked him in hurriedly, thous 
unseasonable, and requested him to inform her i 
not owe him such and such a sum. He answered i 
and mentioned oxactly the sum which the decease: 
tho night before, 

I can vouch Lor this occurrence, sines I was tolé 
in whom I have entire confidence. Without belir 
tions of ghosts, ono eannot, all the same, help t 
things, related by perfectly reasonable persons,, 
mind and body. I do not feel that I have the r 
the name of this person, whom I am as sure of 
self. But I om signing my name, and giving yo 


(Letier 782.) 


+ 
Such dreams are usually explained on the s 
people remember things they already know. B 
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took care 1o remark that this person did not iknow of the 
existence of the debt. 

The following letter brings forward a sertous argument in 
favor of survival. I leave my readers to judge of ils 
contents ; 

7 * Romanow, Provinee of Volkynio, 
October 13, 1809. 
Dear Masrer: 

Sines I wish to aid you in your honest, sincero inquiry as to 
manifestations from beyond the grave, I am taking tho berty of 
telling you of a happening that is well known m my family. I 
have frequently heard my relatives talk of il, 

My grandfather’s brother, Count Thadée Czacki, after the death 
of his father, saw the latter in a dream, His father told him that 
he had borrowed one hundred dueats from 9 neighbor, M. N——; 
the Jender had not wished to take a written receipt for the sum, 
Ho asked his son, therefore, to pay the debt, that his soul might 
find rest. . 

My great-uncle treated this dream as any other dream, and paid 
no attention to it. 

The next night he had the same dream, exactly in the same way. 
At once, my great-uncle had the horses harnessed to his carriage, 
to go and pay his neighbor a visit. Questioning him, he learned 
that he really had lent one hundred ducats, but had no written 
proof, My great-uncle paid him, and his father appeared to hin 
once again, to thank him, Nog 

I should be delighted if this story were of use to you. T ean 
guarantee its authenticity, for all the members of my family havo 
always considered it indubitable. 

Haye Steont 

(Letter 774,) bd ay 


We may object that the son might have heard hhie father 
speak of the loan of one hundred ducats, might have for- 
gotten the fact, and have remembered the debt in a dream, 
a dream into which his father entered in another form. 
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The lender’s generosity and disinterested sentimenis might 
have struck him when he heard his father mention the loan. 
But the objection is only a hypothesis, Another hypothesis 
(one which we have no right to disdain) is that tho de- 
ceased man, being honest, told his son of the debt and dsked 
him to pay it. 

‘We are making an investigation. Juet us consider tind dis- 
cuss every case, The objection just made would not be 
applicable to the following account, iaken [rom a valued 
work hy Dr. Binns. Ue published it with the remark that 
it had been completely verified. It concerns a letter written 
on October 21, 1842, by Charles M‘Kay, a Oatholie pricst, 
to the Countess of Shrewsbury. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
had sent the letter to Dr. Binns, Dale Owen, too, had quoted 
it in his book ‘‘Footfalls’’ (page 294). Tero is the narra- 
tion, in abridged form: 


In July, 1838, I left Edinburgh for the Perthshire Mission, 
‘Upon my arrival in Porth, I was summoned by a Presbyterian 
woman, Anne Simpson, For more than a week sho had been ox- 
tremely anxious to see a priest, beense one of her friends, a 
woman named Maloy, had appeared to her for several nights, and 
begged her to ask a priest to pay a small sum of money (threo 
shillings and ten penco) which the dead woman owed when sho 
died. There was no other souree of information. 

I began to investigate, and found that a woman of that namo 
had died; that she had been a laundress in a regiment. I ended 
by discovering the grocer with whom she had had dealings, and 
asked him if a woman named Maloy owed him anything. Ie con 
sulted his books and told imo that she owed him three shillings 
and ten pence, I paid this sum. fhe woman came to see me, to 
tell me that thé apparitions had ccased.t 


These cases of {he dead who have returned to seo to personal 
matters are significant and absolutely undeniable, I shall 


iMyers, Uuman Personality, 11, 348. 
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add the following one, taken from that work by Bozzano, so 
full of information, ‘Lies Phénomtnes de hantise.’? He him- 
self took it from Robert Dale Owen’s well-known book ‘The 
Debatable Land’? (page 226). This explanation, by the 
author, precedes it: 


The following case was brought to my attention by the pro- 
{agonist in person, Miss V——, in the winter of 1869-70; I ob- 
tained her full consent to the publication of names and dates, 
Nevertheless, when Miss V——— spoke of the matter to her aged 
aunt, the latter feared the notoriety which it would give to their 
names, Miss V—— was obliged, in consequence, to withdraw her 
eonsent. 


Owen continues in these words: 


An unmarried lady whom I know, young and cultivated and be- 
longing to one of tho oldest families of New York (T shall call 
her Miss V——), was spending about fifteen days at the home of 
an aunt, who owned a very large and very old house on the banks 
of the Hudson River. This dwelling, like many European Chi-* 
teaux, had the reputation of being haunted. ‘Chis was spoken of 
ag little as possible in the family, but a certain room was never 
used save in exceptional cases. At the very time of her stay, 
80 many guests arrived that there were no more vaennt rooms, Tho 
aunt asked her niece if sho had the courage to move from her own 
room to the haunted room for two or threa days, thus running 
the risk of a visit from a ghosl. Miss V—— acquteseed without . 
hemtation, adding that ghostly visits did not disturb her much. 

When the appointed night came, Miss V—— gol into hed and 
went {o sleep without the least anxiety. Sho awakened at midnight 
and perceived the form of a grown woman walking up and down 
in the room, wearing a chambermaid’s dress thal whs “very clean 
and rather old-fashioned. At first she was not at all frightened, 
thinking it some one of the household who had come in to look 
for something; but, on reflection, she reealled that she had locked 
the door. This thought made her shiver, and her fear incrensed 
when she saw the form draw near the hed, hend over hex, and 
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vainly attempt to spenk, Absolutely terrified, Miss V—— lid her 
face under the covers and when, a moment aflerward, she looked 
again, the phantom had vanished, Then she sprang from the bed 
and van to the door; she found it locked, and the key on the in. 
side. 

Some time afterward, at tle home of one of hex intimate friends 
who was interested in spiritualism, she took part in the: expert- 
ments, through curiosity. On a certain evening an entity mani- 
fested itself, which called itself Sarah Clarke, 2 name unknown to 
the experimenters, This pesonalily explained that, long before, 
she had been a chambermaid in the home of Miss V——'s aunt, 
and that when Miss YV—— had gone to visit her relative, she hid 
vainly tried to speak to her, that she might confess that sha was 
guilty of having stolen from the aunt, and beg the aunt’s forgive. 
ness. She added that the desive to confess her fault was so strong 
in her, that it compelled her to haunt the room in which she had 
lived when alive, She then said that, when living, she had allowed 
herself to take several houschold, articles, among them a silver sugar- 
bowl and other objects which she enumerated, She ended by saying 
‘that she would be elernally grateful lo Miss V-—— if she would 
be go good ag to take this message to her aunt and say that she 
felt a deep repentance and implored hay forgiveness. 

At the first opportunity, Miss V-—-— asked her aunt if, by 
ehance, she had known sothe one named Sarah Clarke. 

“Cerlninly,” she answered. «“She was a chambermaid wo had 
thirty or forty years ago.” , 

“What sori of girl was she?” 

“She was good, industrious, and faithful.” 

‘During tha fimo she was with you, did you never miss any 
silver tableware?” : 

After a moment’s thought the old lady eried: 

“Yes, I remember, now; at that time a silver sugar-bow! disap- 
peared mysteriously, and several things of thal sort,’ 

*Did you never suspect your chambermaid, Saxah Clarke?” 

‘Never. Ii’s truo that she had free access to evarything; but 
all of us knew that she was very honest and above suspicion.” 

Then Miss V—— told her aunt of the message sant through the 
meilimm., They found that tho list of the thefls, furnished hy the 
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so-called spirit of Sarah Clarke, corresponded with the objects ac- 
tually taken from the aunt’s home. After this discovery the old 
lady said, merely, “If Sarah Clarke wag really guilty, I'll pardon 
her with all my heart.” 

The most remarkable thing about this episode is that from that 
day on the manifestations in the haunted room ceased and Sarah 
Clarke no longer appeared to any one. 

I repeat that I ean vouch for the truth of these facts, sinco I 
know personally the two ladies chicfly concerned, 

Tn this case, apart from the manifest proof of a eangal connec- 
tion between the dead woman’s fixed idea and the haunting of the 
room—a proof confirmed by the spivit’s words to the offect that 
the desire to confess her fault was so intense that it compelled 
hex, in spite of herself, to haunt the room in which she had lived 
when alive—apari from this, we must also nole a very important 
additional proof. This lies in the fact that the manifestationa in 
the haunted room ceased immediately after the spirit gained its 
compelling desire for pardon. 

: 

The story, related with so much detail, is instructive from 
more than one point of view, like all the foregoing ones, 

The phenomena similar to this are too numerous not to 
be taken into consideration: apparitions of the dead in 
dreams, demanding that certain services be performed—ask- 
ing people to do errands, we wan say. It is often difficult, 
not to say impossible, to attribute the incidents to autosug- 
gestion, to some recollection, to the dreamer’s subconscious * 
mind. In the litile narration which we shall now give, the 
author attributes the manifestation not to the deceased, for 
he docs not admit the existence of ghosts, but to a genius, a 
spirit, the existence of which has never been proved, either. 
Here it is. Though it happened in the seventeenth century, 
it is not to be disdained. People often say, ‘‘That ’s a very, 
old story.’”’ But can they really think that Montaigne, Des. 
eartes, or Moliére observed less keenly than we? 


1Erneat Bozzano, Les Phénoménes de hantise, pp. 154-157, 
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The Abbé de Villars, author of ‘‘Comte de Gabnlis’? (1670), 
states that the account was given him by the observer herself, 
the wife of Marshal Grancoy.* 


A spirit showed itself to her as she slept, in the guiso of her 
tate husband. Ile did not spenk long; ho said only: “Madame, 
have my clothes-closct, searched. Thoro is a lelier in‘my freeches 
pocket which is of tho utmost consequence to one of our good 
friends; bo careful to burn it’? ho marshal’a wile tried to ask 
questions as to the other life; the phantom disappeared withott 
replying. * She awakened, greatly troubled, and called her allend- 
ants, They ran to her bed; she told of her dream. Sho had tho 
deceased marshal’s body-servant gel up; he had remained in the 
house after the death of his master. IIo obeyed Madamo do Gran- 
cey’s summons; she asked ltim if any of the marshal’s garments 
wore slill in his clothes-closet. Ico answered that there were nono; 
that he had sold them for as much as he could obtain. The mar- 
shal’s wife ordered him to make a thorough search, Ifo left, and 
camo back empty-handed. Ile was sent again, with no greater 
success, But at last, having gone a third time becanse of his mis- 
tress’s urgont solicitations, he looked so thoroughly that he discov- 
ered, in the darkest corner of tho clothes-closot, in the midst of 
a heap of sweepings, an ofd pair of black taffeta breeches with 
eyelets, such as were worn in former days. IIe gave theso breeches 
to, tho marshal’s wife; she put her hand into ono of the pockats, 
from which sho drew a Ietlor, Slo opened it, read it, and, under- 
standing its importance, threw it into tho fire, that sho might spare 
a friend of the héuschold the griof that might have been caused 


him had its contents been aie 1 


The narrator refuses to admit that the marshal himself 
appeared to his wife, and attributes tho phenomenon to a 
spirit, a genius. (This refusal reminds us of our roflections 
on the subject of Lord Brougham and the Marquis of Ram- 
bouillet, page 49). As for me, I om giving the incident as 
it was related io me, and asking my readers to compare it 


1Le Comte do Gabalis, lea génies aasigtante, II, 87 (edition of 1742). 
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with other, similar ones. Let us investigate without pre- 
judice; but let us be logical. Is it not more probable, in ihis, 
as in preceding cases, that the dead man’s soul played a 
part, rather than some other spirit? 

Such cases show us that the dead have returned to see to 
intimate personal affairs, to ask that long-neglected debts be 
paid, or to confess to thefts for which they were responsible. 
T have before my cyes many othors more or less similar, Let 
us broaden our inquiry to include, also, testimony as to the 
discovery not of debts to be paid but of sums of monoy, dis- 
closed ihrongh posthumous revelations. 

The following manifestation, three days after death, would 
seem to be well authenticated, An account of it was sent mo 
from Hyéres, on May 31, 1899. The story was told to the 
narrator by a neighbor, a woman estimable from every point 
of view, ‘simple, truthful, and sineere.’’ She said: 


“Threo days had passed since we lost our father through sudden . 
death. (Tie had died of congestion of the brain.) Since it wad 
customary in our house for my father to pay all-expenges, he alone 
had charge of tho money. He was in the habit of putting it— 
his ideas were o little odd—in certain places more or less hidden 
from us, 

“After the funeral, when wo wished to setile up everything, my 
mother, in order lo pay pressing bills, began to look for the stm 
from which household and all other expenses were taken. Wo were, 
certain that my father had hidden it somewhere, It waa probable 
that the amount was very small. | al 

“The whole family—my mother, imyself, and, two hoys—bdgan 1 
search, We looked from attic to basement, with no more result 
than if wo had not looked at all. My mother was in despair, sineo 
she had counted on the money to pay household and other expenses 
with, We did not know which way to turn, and were all in tha 
deepest misery. 

"Tn the course of the third night, between eleven and midnight, 
T heard, suddenly, sleps descending tho staiis which led to the 
hay-loft, Theso steps halted on the landing before the doar of 
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my room, and immediately I heard the latch lifted and the door 
ereak, And my father’s well-known voicz reached my cars, ealling 
three times, ‘Baptistine, my eld! As you may well suppose, 
I was more dead than alive, My girl consin was sleeping with 
me; I pushed her with all the strength IT had left, trying to waken 
her. It was useless; she slept on undisturbed. Then T answered 
my father, but in a voice sa choked by emotion that only with 
difficulty could I utter the two words ‘My father!’ 

“Misten, my child? he said. ‘Sinee I lel't you, you have been 
greatly worvicd and have suffered most terribly because you can’t 
find the money. Well, it’s in an old packing-ease that oneo had 
oranges in it; the box is in the room behind the kilchen. It is di- 
yided into compariments; there are bags of several kinds of grain on 
one side of it, And on the other side, at the very bottom, under 
some rags, is the money which is causing you so much suffering! 
Good-by, my child’ 

“T need not add that the whole family was at oneo up and about; 
some minutes afterward we found the hoard. 

“Such ig my story. I shall neither retract from il, nor add to 
ut, ” 

THinarion Marquann, Landownor, 

(Letter 710.) R Placo des Palmiors, 84, 


Following my usual methods of inquiry, I requested the 
writer of the foregoing to ask for confirmation of the account, 
IT received the following reply; ts 


I am very happy to oblige you. ‘This morning I went to the 
Widow Tugtne Ardouin’s garden (née Baptistine Pons); she was 
picking atrawborrics, In a Low words I explained to her tha ren- 
son for my visit. 

T read her the lettey which I had tho honor of writing you; I 
asked her if the account contained in it were identical with the 
one she had given ag to her father’s apparilion. Sho answered, 
“That was it.’ 

Then I said: “You must do mo a kinducss, You must send 
Monsieur Fiammarion a simple story of the incident, as you re- 
member it now.” She began to smile, saying that that was quite 
impossible, since she did not know how to write! T wag most dia- 
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tressed. I had her tell me, once more, how it had all happened; 
she did so with pleasure, but with muck emotion, “Were you sure 
you were n’t asleep ?”—Oh, quite sure; he made a loud noise, com- 
ing down the attic stairs; you’d have said he was dragging chaing 
with him.—“But how was it that your bedroom—a young girl’s 
bedroom, particularly—was closed only with a lateh?’—“Why, you 
gee,” she answered, “we weren’t in the habit of locking the doors, 
in our home,” 

“And the sum of money,” I said to her, “Ifow much was there?” 
—TVifteen hundred francs, I still seem io seo that old worm- 
eaten box, full of bags of grain on one side, and on the other the 
sum that had worried us so,” 

I asked, finally: “Could n’t it have been your intense desire to 
find the money which made you dream of this sum and of your 
father?’—"No, no,” she answered. “I was (oo young, then, to 
think of anything so practical as money, And then, how could my 
wish have made me discover the hiding-place?” 

Such, my dear Master, is the occurrence which happened in this 
place. I may say, without flattery, that we all admire you too 
much to distort, in any way, the information we give you, that 
wo may aid you to enlighten humanity. 

Marquanp. 

(Letter 719.) 


More than one discovery of the sort has been made in 
dreams, Was this a dveam? The narrator déclares that she 
was awake, that she heard the sound of footsteps, that the 
door of her room opened, that she heard but did not seo her 
father, and that he told her of tho hiding-place, known to 
him alone, Novertheless it seems to me that all this took 
place in a dream. This would nat, however, mean that there 
was no intervention on the part of the father, 

The foregoing was a case of a voice heard subjectively, 
but really heard,—a phenomenon caused by the deceased, 

Because of my wish to consider only that which is indubi- 
table, I related (Volume II, page 259) a curious incident 
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concerning a ring stolen from a dying man’s finger, but 
classified the phenomenon among those attributable rather to 
the living than to the dead, A letter from Géneral Berthaut 
(dated July 22, 1921) requested me to refer to it again, in 
this third volume, Io wrote: 


Wo have here a clearly defined apparilion, in a dremm. It took 
place after death, sinee it was confirmed by tho subsequent avowal, 
Occurrences of this nature are of immense value to those who wish 
to prove survival after death, because they arc, unfortunately, 
least numerous. 

(Letler 4583.) ¥ 


T accede to the request with pleasure, and shall ask, simply, 
that pages 255 1o 259 of Volume II be read once more, with 
care, 

It would, indeed, seem virtually certain that tho brother 
manifested himself to his sister, in a dream, about two months 

_ after his death, 
‘General Berthaut had already sent me, in September, 
1920, the following account. It was taken from G. Chardel’s 
‘Hssai de psychologie physiologique.’’ The author was a 
councilor of the Court of Cassation, and a former deputy 
from the Department of the Seine (Paris, 1841), 


During the disturbances in Brittany there died in tho Village of 
Iu Garonne, near La Chése, a weaver named Jean Goujon, Ilo 
was a widower without children, and his thatched coltaga was loft 
ompty and abandoned, It was harveat-time. A. girl of ninotocn, 
returning from tho fields, was going to the fnrm next the cottage, 
when sho drew back, sereaming. She said she saw Jean Conjon, 
lying across the threshold of his door, looking at her, He asked 
that masses be said for him, and pointed ont money which he 
had put, for this purpose, in the chimney-corner, behind a stona 
The money was found, and the masses said. 

(Letter 4270.) 
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Tt would be inicresting to know how the request was made, 
Did she hear an inner voice? We are to-day rather exacting 
in our demands for precise information, all the more so 
because the manifestations take every form, In any case, 
thé above incident belongs in the present chapter, 

Let us read the following lettor from a cortain Mrs, P—— 
(who' did ‘not wish her name rovealed) to Mr. Myers.’ It is 
an adcount of a father who appeared to his son at a moment 
of great perplexity. 


Married in 1867, my life was ealm and happy until “the end of 
the yéar 1869, when my husband’s health failed and he became 
irritable. IIe answered all my questions evasively. On Christmas 
Eve, about half-past nine, he had gone to bed. Ife had left the 
lamp hghted because T was lingering for a moment near my little 
girl’s cradle, Suddenly, to my great amazement, I saw a man in 
the uniform of a naval officer, with a pomted hat dn his head, 
His faee was in the shadow; it was all the more in ohscurity from 
the fact that he was leaning on his elbow upon tho head-board 
of the bed, supporting his head with his hand. I asked myself 
who this man could be. My husband had his back turned to mo; I 
touched him on the shoulder and murmured, “Willie, who is that 
man?” IIe turned, gazed at the intruder, stupefied, then sat up 
suddenly and eried out, “What are you doing hore?” 

The form straightened slowly, then, in an imperious, umhappy 
voice said, “Willie! Willicl? I looked at my husband. Ile had 
grown livid and was greally agitated; ho roso from the bed sms 
though to attadk the stranger, but stood still al onee, either in 
perplexity or fright. The form, impassive and solemn, evossed the 
room, moving at right angles to the wall. When it passed bofora 
the lamp, a shadow fell upon the wall and upon ourselves, as 
though it had been a real pergon. In spile of this, the phantom 
vanished mysteriously through the wall, My husband, still agi- 
tated, took the lamp, saying, “I’m going through the house and 
see where he went.” I, too, was terribly agitated; however, re- 


1 Proceedings of the 8. P, R, VI, 26. Annalee dee Soiences pay- 
chiques, 1909, p. 325. 
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membering that the door was locked and that tho mysterious visitor 
had not gone in that direction, I said, “But he didn’t go out by 
the door!” Nevertheless my husband drew back the bolts, opened 
the door, and went out to search the house. Alone in the darkness, 
I thought: “We've seen an apparition. What can it portend? 
Perhaps my brother Axthur is ill, [IIe was o naval officer and 
was on a voyage to India.] I’ve always heard it snid that theso 
things happen.” Such wero my thoughts as I trembled with fear, 
pressing my little girl againat mo; she had awakened. Then I saw 
my husband coming back, more livid and more agitated than ever. 
IIe sat down on the edge of the bed, put his arm avoind me, and 
murmured, “Do you know whom we saw?’—“Yes,? I answored, 
“q spirit; I’m afraid it has something to do with Arthuy, but I 
could not see the face.’ Ilo answered, “It was my father |” 

My husband’s father had been dead for foutrieen yong; he had 
been a naval officer in his youth, then, on account of his health, 
hea had heen obliged to lenve the service before my husband was 
born, and the latter had geen him in uniform only once or twice. 
As for me, I had not known him. 

* ,Tho next day, we told our unclo and aint of the incident, and 
* we could all see that iny husband’s agitation was not lessening. 

As the days went by, my husband lost strength and was obliged 
to take to his bed, seriously ill. Tt was only then that, little by 
little, he confided his scerel to me. Wor somo time he had been it 
serious financial diMecullics, and at tho timo whon his father ap- 
peared to him ho was about to heed tho fatal advico of a man 
who would thave led him to ruin, or perhaps to something worse, 
T'cannot, help seeing in this a providential warning given my hus- 
hand by means of the voiee and the fentures of the man ho had 
most revered in his life, and tho only man whom he would have 
obeyed. 


The narrator’s husband answeved as follows the inquiries 
sent him: ‘‘T shall add-nothing to my wife’s story; it is 
rigorously exact, and the oseurrence took place just as sho 
described’? 

‘We havo here the apparition of a phantom who showed 
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himself to be familiar with his son’s affairs, thus proving 
himself to know things that had happened after his death, 
but which were in his son’s mind. But the phantom was 
first seen by the very percipient who was ignorant of the 
facis in question, 

Monsieur Bozzano observes that the hypothesis of telepathy 
must not be wholly ruled out in explaining this case, though 
the hypothesis becomes, here, too complex, too tangled, to 
be readily accepted. We should have to suppose that the 
percipient’s husband, on the point of venturing into an un- 
dertaking which would haye jeopardized his honor, thought 
instinctively of his father’s revered memory. This brought 
about a corresponding telepathic hallucination on the part 
of his wife, who in turn, calling her, husband’s attention to 
her own thought, made objective, transmitted it to him. 
Thus the husband, seized with remorse at the sight of his 
father’s phantom, ‘must, by this supposition, have been the 


dupe of a supplementary verbal auto-hallucination, through . 


which the phantom rebuked him in an imperious, rmhappy 
tone—an auto-hallucination which the husband re-transmitted 
to his wife. , 

It is all very complicated! Is it not simpler to admit that 
there was intervention on the part of the deceased fathar, 
though such a thing be incomprehensible? Ifera, too, there 
was a financial question, and, above all, a son in a desperate 
position, ‘This phantom was, apparently, real; it cast & 
shadow, dud vanished through the wall (the fourth dimen- 
sion). 

‘We might compare this experience with more than one 
similar manifestation. A man on the point of being ship- 
wrecked, with his vessel, was saved from peril by a protector 
long dead. Aksakof has told us how the vessel Harry Booth, 
commanded by Captain Drisko, who told the story, was saved 
from shipwreck while on a voyage between New York and 
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Dry Tortugas, in 1865, Here are the essontial passages of 
his statement *: 


Seeing that everything on the bridge was as it should be, I 
turned the command over to my first mate, an absolutely tust- 
worthy officer, and went down to my cabin for a little rest, ° 

At ten minutes to cloven I heard, distinctly, a voice saying to 
me, “Go up on the bridge and give orders to cast ancltox.”—“Who 
are you?” I demanded, running up on the bridge, J was surprised 
to receive an order. Up above, I found everything ns it should 
have been, Nobody had seen any one at all go down into my 
cabin, * 

Supposing that I had been the dupo of an auditory illusion, I 
went down again. At ten minutes to iwelye I saw a man clad in 
a long gray overcoat enter my cabin; he had a broad-brimmed hat 
on his head. Gazing at me fixedly, he ordered me to go up and 
have the anchor cast. Thereupon he went away calmly, and I heard 
distinctly his heavy steps as he passed in front of me, I went up 
to the bridge once more, and saw nothing out of the ordinary, 

, Everything was all right. Sinee I was absolutely sure of my 
dourse, I had no reason for heeding a warning, no matter from 
what quarter. So I went back 1o my room, but no longer slept; 
I did not undress and was ready to go up, it there were need, 

At ten minutes to one, the same’ man entered and ordered me, 
in still more authoritative tones, to go up on the bridge and give 
orders to cast anchor. T then recognized in the intruder my old 
friend Captain John Burton, with whom 1 had* gone on voyages 
as a boy, and who had been exlremoly kind lo ma. With ono 
bound I yeached tho bridgo and ordered the snils lowered and 
the anchor cast. The sea, whore wos were, was filly fathoms deep, 
Tt wag in this way that tho vessol escaped running on the rocks 
of Bahama,? 


First, an auditory illusion; so much could be granted. In 
the second place, an optical illusion; this is going a little 


1Animisme ot spiritisme, p. 420. 
2The detaila may be read in Light (1882), p. 303. 
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farther. But was this definite apparition imaginary? Events 
proved the contrary. 

It is difficult 10 challenge the fact that we are here con- 
cerned with a manifestation on the part of some one dead. 
Surtly, my readers have not forgotten the typical episode, 
similar to the foregoing one, of the phantom which gave 
this command: ‘‘Stcer to the northwest.’’ (‘'Uranie,’’ page 
214.) 

Aksakof has told, elsewhere, how an important will was 
found through information furnished by the deceased person 
himself. On July 5, 1867, Prince Wittigenstens related the 
incident in the letter given below?: 


A friend “of mine, Lieutenant-General Baron de Korff, who has 
been dead for some months, mamfested himself to me through 
a medium (without my thinking of him in the least), Ile ordered 
me to point out to his family the place where, through malevolence, 
his will had been hidden, It bad been concealed in a certain eup- 
hoard of the house in which he died. I did not even Imow that . 
the heirs were looking, without success, for the will in question, 
It was found at the exact spot designated by the spirit of the de- 
consed, It wax a document of tho greatest xmportance for the 
management of tho family estate, as well as for the solution of 
questions which would avise upon the sons’ coming of age. TLera 
tis an occurrence that defies all skepticism. 


In giving this remarkable instance of a communication 
from beyond the grave—supported by vouchers—Aksakof re- 

minds us of the caso of Dy. Davey’s son, who rovealed to 
his father that there were seventy pounds storling in hig 
pocket-book insicad of the twenty-two declared to have been 
there, Aksakof reminds us, too, of the phenomenon con- 
nected with the carrying out of a will, made public by the 
London Dialectic Society. Undor the heading ‘‘Identity of a 


LAninisme ot spuritieme, p. 506. ‘ P 
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dead man’s personality established by the communication of 
facts which could haye been known only to the deceased him- 
self, and which only he could have communicated,’’ he gives a 
certain number of typical occurrences, among them the fol- 
lowing: ; 

Mrs. G——, the wife of a United States army captain in 

command of regular troops, was living with her husband, in 
1861, in the city of Cincinnati. In Docember, 1868, her hys- 
band’s brother ‘‘Jock,’’ as he was called familiarly, died 
suddenly. In March, 1864, when Mrs, G——, out of curios- 
ity, was"making spiritistic experiments, she*found that sha 
was a medium. Jock’s name was given her by rappings. 
Mrs, G——— asked him if he wished anything. By way of 
reply he gave her a list of debts to be paid; the details of 
these took up two large-sized pages of the last-moutioned 
work, ‘This same chapter contains sdveral other proofs of 
identity. But we already havo too much testimony to war- 
vant our giving more. . 
+ The famous hypnotist Deleuze who was, as is well known, 
librarian of the Paris Museum of Natural Tistory (my read- 
ers are, surely, familiar with his principal works), related 
the following as an instance of the apparition of sonie one 
dead *; 

A young woman who was a somnambulisé and who had Jost her 
father, saw him twice very distinctly. Ho appeared in a dream 
and gave her imporlant advice, After pimsing ther conduet, he 
told her that an opportunity for getling married would present 
ilself; that this marmage would scem right and proper, and that 
she would like the young man, bul that sho would not be happy 
with lm Ter father advisedyher to refuse him. He added that 
if sho did not avail herself of this opportunily, another would oa 
eur soon afterward, and that all would be concluded before the 
end of the year. It was then the month of October. 


18co Charpignon. Phystologic, médecine ct métaphysique du Mag-~ 
adtigme (Orléans, 1841), p. 317, 
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The first young man was proposed, as a suitor, lo the mother, 
but the daughter, struck by what her father had told her, refused 
him. 

A second suitor, who came from the country, was introduced to 
the mothor by friends. Ie asked for the young lady's hand, and 
the marriage took place on December 30th. 

The foregoing was a premonitory dream; I have given a 
great many examples of dreams of the same sort. Usually 
they originate in the mind of the dreamer himself. But was 
that true in this case? Is it not plain that the father inter- 
vened ? 

I shall give still another case. A dead man who had just 
been buried appeared and. made a personal revelation haying 
to do with his son and daughter. The case was investigated 
with special care by Hodgson, and mado publie by Myers in 
Volume VIII (page 200) of the ‘Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research,’’ in ‘‘Iluman Personality,’’ Volume 
II, page 36, and by Bozzano in the ‘‘Annales des Sciences 
psychiques”’ of April, 1910, The following is an abridged 
account of it. We are now in the United States. 


On February 2d, a certain Michael Coulay, a farmer living in 
the environs of Ionia, was found dead in the livery-slable of the 
Jefferson Inn. After the customary inquest, held by Mr, Hoff- 
mann, an examining magistrate, the corpse was placed in the cofiln, 
rendy for burial. The old, soiled clothes which the farmer had 
worn were thrown into the yard, 

When the deceased man’s daughter learned of her father’s death 
sho fainted away, then came to and cried: “Where are our 
father’s clothes? He appeared to me in a white shirt, a black 
vest, and satin slippers; ke had sewed a packet of bank-notes into 
hig gray shirt, and in doing that he’d used a piece of red 
cloth cut from one of my old dresses, He warned me that 
the money is still where he put it”’ Then she fainted once more. 

The members of tho family thought this only an hallueination, 
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Nevertheless the doctor advised them to send for the garments, in 
order to ealm the ill girl. The son telephoned to Iloffmann, the 
judge, who found them in the yard. Tis sister had exactly de- 
scribed the costume in which the dead man had been elothed, in- 
cluding the slippers, although she had not seen her father afler 
his death, and although those related to him had seen his face 
only, through the lid of the coffin, The gray shirt was found, and 
in the inside of the part over the chest was found a prekel of 
bank-notes (thirty-five dollars) sewed up in a piece of red cloth, 
like that of which one of his daughter's dresses was made. The 
stilehes were long and ixregular, as though mado by an untrained 
hand, 

The Rey, Amos Crum, a pastor in Dubuque, sent an altestatfon 
as to these incidents, with supplementary details; they wero fur. 
ther confirmed by Judge Iloffmann, by the Rev. R. A. Green, 
Messrs. Iam and Carver, owners of a newspaper, “he Torald,” 
My, H, L. Sill, a writer for this same newspaper, and Mrs. George 
Brown, a farmer’s wife, All these lived in tho same town with 
the Coulay, family. ‘ 

This account led to an immediate, careful investigation; 
it revealed the fact that the deceased communicated two cs- 
sential bits of information, one of which (concerning the 
garment in which he had been clothed) was known only to 
persons whom the seer had never met; tho other (the exist. 
ence of the inner pocket and tho sewed-up money) was known 
only to the dead man himself, 

The apparition of tho father and the daughter’s elair- 
voyance are two phenomena equally remarkahlo, ; 

Testimony as to identity is rare and precious; to reject it 
through prejudice is not honest. Some testimony emanates 
from particularly estimable quarters. Tho following account, 
it seems to me, is worthy of the highest consideration, Mon- 
sicur de la Rouliére, residing at the Chateau des Logos (Saint- 
Christophe-sur-Roe, in the Department of Deux-Savres) wrote 
me on July 16, 1920: 
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I had the misfortune, last year, to lose my daughter, who was 
twenty-four. She was very good; she died like a saint. I also 
had a son, who was Inlled at Douaumont. Tle was charming, very 
splendid. It happened that my cousin, Madame de G—~, said to 
me one day: “Don’t grieve so about your children’s death, They 
are very happy. ‘hen souls are iy brightness; they know perfect 
happmess. Your dear daughter spoke to me the other day. She 
paid to me: ‘My poor litile papa is erying on my account; tell 
him I’m yory happy. Ie tried to keep a promise he made me, 
bub he didn’t keep it’—What? Why, what is this promise?’— 
‘Speak to my Utile papa about it; he’ll know what I mean,” 

T was greatly agitated by my cousin’s words, Tt was true that 
on the day before my daughter's death I was telling my beads 
with hex and she said to me, “My ttle papa, promise me you'll 
tell ten beads for me every day.” 

After a month I stopped doing tins. No ono in the world knew 
of this promise, Ilow could my cousin have known of it? It 
follows that my daughter told her of it. 

I answered my cousin: “That’s time; but I've lost the rosary 
that my daughter gave me.” 

“Come to my home this evening; I'll give you another one.” 

My eousin took out a box in which there were twenty or twenty- 
five rosaries which she was planning to give to children in tho 
nuns’ charge; she offered me ono of them, a silvered one. 

“Ah, she said to me, “your daughter does not wish me to give 
you this rosary, for my hand encountered resistance.” 

My cousin gave mo another rosary, a black one. 

Why,” T said, “that’s odd; this black rosary is exactly like the 
one my daughter gave me.” 

Tt was true. I had found the rosary again. 

Explain that, Monsieur Flammarion. 

There is a further problem. My son was’ killed on March 4, 
1916, near Douaumont. My cousin said to me one day: “My 
poor cousin, you think that Jean 1g a prisoner, Well, ho ia not, 
Tle was killed by a bullet that prerced his heart. THis last words 
were addressed to his dear wifo: ‘Ah, Renée! My poor wife!" 

Two months afterwaid my son’s orderly (a prisoner in Germany) 
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wrote me; “Your son, my braye Lioulenant, foll ten pnees from 
me. He said as he fell: ‘Ah, Renée! My poor wife!” 
Tow could my cousin havo known his last words, which wae 
sent me by letter tee months after his death? 
From that day on, without being what is called o spiritualist, 
I have believed in spmitualism. 
Dn ta Rountree. 


(Leiter 4200.) 


I agree with my esicemed correspondent, and with his rola- 
tive the, Marchioness of G—— (who did mo the honor of 
coming in person to tell mo of her experiments), that the 
manifestation on the part of this pious young deceased woman. 
is worthy of attention, It would scom ay though sho herself 
came to remind her father of his promise. And as ho was 
not, with the cousin, he had to be informed. But can Mon- 
sieur de la Roulidre be absolutely certain that he never spoke 
to his cousin of his conversation at his dear child’s death- 
bed? Then, too, could there not have been a iclopathie trans- 
‘mission from the brain of ono to tho brain of tho other? 
Would it not seem that there is, about the caso, something 
very human? One can sec how careful we must be in inves- 
tigations of this sort, in order to draw indubitable conelu- 
sions, 

The episode of his son, who foll on tho ficld of battle, is 
equally deserving of an adequate explanation. Tho ontiro 
‘structure of psychie scionce is still to be built up. 

The following manifostation iy that of some one dead pro- 
testing against an unjust accusation, An account of it was 
sent me from Curityba, Brazil, on May 21, 1921, in this letter : 


Dear Master: 

Must not all thinking men aid you in your work, no matler in 
what latitude they live? 

J considor it a duty to tell you of the ingidont given below. {t 
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happened some months ago in Rio de Janeiro, and was much talked 
of. 

It concerns the death of o police officer who had, in his keeping, 
certain army accoutrements, After his death it was found that 
thesd had vanished. This led to a meoling of superior officers, to 
decide on the liability of his widow, 

While this meeling was al its height, and was not proving fa- 
vorable to the deceased man, suddenly an extraordinarily violent 
blow was struck upon the table—so violent that ihe ink-stands rolled 
to the floor. 

It was discovered afterward that the dead man was in no way 
responsible for the disappearance of the accoutrements. 

Gaston Corn’mowmn, 

(Letter 4511.) 


One of our colleagues, Monsieur Léon d’Hinbrodt, sent me, 
in reference to this phenomenon, the following comment: 


Tt would be helpful to know if the widow of the incriminated 
officer were present at ihe inquiry, if she were thore at the mo- 
ment of this violent blow, because, if she were, we might believe 
that ihe blow was produced by this lady’s subconscious mind— 
an explosion of reserve psychic force. In ease she were not present, 
it would be casicr to attribute the blow to the intervention of her 
deceased husband. 

I recall that in his book “Vies des Dames galantes” [“Lives of 
tho Courtesans”] Brantémo tells a story which would seem to prove 
the possibility of defending oneself psychically. A young women,. 
seoing her jealous husband rushing upon her, sword in hand, had 
only {ime to call upon the Virgin, and instantly tho husband was 
sont rolling over fhe ground; but instead of getting up more furious 
than ever, which would have been natural, this man grew, suddenly, 
as mild fs a dove. TIo was content merely to ask his wife what 
could have saved her. 


Every one may read the story in the book by Brantéme 
{DissertationL). Doubtless, we should not have gone in search 
of it there, except for my painstaking correspondent’s orudi- 
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tion. . . . Phere was here a typical and definite mental phe- 
nomenon which comes within the scope of our investigation. 
By sending letters of inquiry to Brazil, regarding the police 
officer’s case, I reecived confirmation of the exactitude of the 
above account. But I was not ablo to learn if the widow 
were present, We may ask how her ‘“subeonseious mind’? 
could have struck a resounding blow. We are ‘concerned 
here with invisible forces. A manifestation on tho part of 
the accused man would seem the most probable explanation. 
‘What shall we think of the following? ; 


On tho very day of her doath, a young woman who had died in 
bringing a baby into the world, appeared to ono of hor fricnds (a 
woman) and said to her, “I am dead, but the baby will live.” 
Some days provious to this, she had said that sho was frightoned 

son account of her condition and feared she was going to die. It 
was in the month of June, 1879, Tho narrator was Mrs. Smith, 
head of tho childien’s boarding-school in Amble, Northumberland 

+ (England). Tho apparition went around her bed, moved toward 

* the door, which was hidden by hangings, and vanished, Mush 
affected by this vision, Mrs. Smith xoso to make an investigation, ” 
ran toward tho door without finding any one, then called her sister, 
who was in bed in a room near by; tho latter took cara to make 
note of tho occurrence in her memorandum-book. Professor Sidg- 
wick and his wife made a careful inquiry and published a report 
of it. The narrator was then twenty-nino yenrs old and in perfect 
health, Childron were taken into her school and brought up with 
especial care,t 


‘We have already noled, in Volume II (page 814) an 
odd case similar to the one above, A young mother died in 
Bruges. In a vision, her new-born baby was presented, 1o- 
gother with its elder brother, to their mother’s sister-in-law 
in England, Miss Lucy Dodson. In this instance Miss Dod- 
son’s own mother held the children out in her arms; sho 


18ee Myers, Zuman Personality, II, 38 and 342, 
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had been dead for sixteen years, Bui we took care to state 
that the apparition could not with certainty be said to come 
within the scope of this third volume. There may have been 
here only thought-transmission on the part of the dying 
woman, together with an association of ideas (thought as a 
generator of images). The phantom of the mother holding 
the two children in her arms would seem to us, then, a tele- 
pathie manifestation proceeding from the mind of the woman 
in childbed. This fits in with what we said above, as to tho 
visioning of phantoms (page 51). 

As we see, such cases are always those of the déad, mani- 
fosting themselves because of personal affairs. I, is instruc- 
tive to bring them together and to compare them. 

There are sometimes, among these posthumous manifesta- 
tions, examples of revenge taken—dramas, tragedies. Space 
is lacking in which to give all of them. I should not like, 
however, to neglect to place before tho cyes of my careful 
readers the following manifestation on the part of a man 
who had been assassinated. IIe appeared to revenge him- 
self upon his murderer. Monsieur Bozzano himself witnessed 
it, at a spiritistic séance in which he took pari. The 
account of it was published very recently, for in order to 
make it public it was necessary to await the death of tho 
hero. Monsiour Bozzano writes: : 


To-day I ean speak of it in tho goneral interest of metaphysical 
resgarch, omitting, however, the name of the person chiefly ¢on- 
corned, 

Séance hald on April 5, 1904,—The following were present: Dr. 
Giuseppe Venzano, Ernesto Bozzano, the Cavaliero Carlo Perolli, 
Signore X-—-—, Signora Guidetia Peretti, and the medium L. P, 
The séance was begun at ten o’clock in the evening. 

From the beginning we noted that the medium was (roubled, Lor 
some unknown reason. The spirit-guide Luigi, the medium’s father, 


1 Luca ¢ Ombra (Rome, 1920). Réuue spirite, 1921, p. 214, 
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did not manifest himself, and L. P. gazed with terror toward the 
left corner of the room, Shortly aflerward he freed himself trom 
his “spiit-controls,” 10se to lus feel, and began a singularly real. 
istic and impressive strugglo against some invisible enemy. Soon he 
uttered evies of terror, drew back, threw Jumself to the floor, gaged 
toward the corner as though terrified, then fled to the other cornea 
of the room, shoulmg: “Back! Qo away. No, [ dow want to, 
Ielp me! Save me!” Not knowing what to do, tho wilnesses of 
ts scene concentrated their thoughts wilh inlensity upon Luigi, the 
spirit-guide, and called upon him to ad. The expedient proved 
effectrve, for little by little the medium grew calmer, gazed with 
less anxiety toward the corner of Lhe apartment; Lhen his oyes Look 
on the expression of some one who looks at a distant spectade, then 
a spectacle still more distant. Ai Insl he gave vent to a long sigh 
of relief and murmured: “IIe’s gone! What a bestial facet” 

Soon afterward, tho spirit-guide Luigi manifested himself, Ix. 
pressing himself through tho medium, ho told ug that in the room 
in which the séance was being held there was a spirit of tho basest 
nature, against which it was impossible for him to stugele; that 
“the intruder bore an implacable hatred for one of the persons of the 

* group. Then the medium exclaimed in a frightened voice: “There 
he is agnin! I can’t defend you any longer, Slop the—”’ 

It 18 certain that Luigi wished to say, “Slop the séance,” but it 
was already loo late, The evil spirit had taken possesston of our 
medium. Ilo shouted; his oyes shot glances of fury; his hands, 
lifted ag though to seizo something, moved like the claws of a wild 
heasl, enger to eluteh his prey. And the prey was Signore X-———, 
at whom the medium’s furious looks wore east. A ratlling and a 
sort of concentrated roaring issued Lrom our medium’s foum-covered 
lipa, and suddenly these words burst frém him: “T?ve found you 
again at last, you coward! ZI was a Royal Marine, Don’t you ve- 
member the quarrel in Oporto? You killed me there. Bub to-day 
T’ll have my revenge, and strangle you.” 

These distracted words were uttered as the lands of tho medium, 
L. P., seized the victim’s throat, and tightened on il like steel 
pincers, It was a fearful sight. Tho wholo of Signore X——~s 
tongue hung from his wide-open mouth; his eyes bulged. Wo had 
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gone to the unfortunate man’s assistance, Uniting our efforts with 
all the energy which this desperate situation lent us, wo succeeded, 
after a terrible hand-to-hand struggle, in frecing him from the des- 
porate grip. At once we pulled him away, and thrust him outside, 
locking the door, We barred the medium’s access to the door; ex- 
asperated, he tried to break through this barrier and run after his 
enemy. Ile roared hke a tiger, It took all four of us to hold him. 
At last, he suffered a total collapse and sank down upon the floor. 

On the following day wo prepared to clear up this affair—to seck 
information which might enable us to confirm what “the Oporto 
spirit” had said. We were, in fact, alrendy quite certain of the 
truth of the acousation, for it was noteworthy that Signore X—— 
had not protested in the least when the serious charge of homicide 
had been hurled at him. 

The words uttered by the furious spirit served me as a means for 
arriving at the truth, IIe had said, “I was a Royal Marine.” And 
I knew vaguely that Signore X—— had, himself, in his youth, been 
an officer of marines; that he had witnessed tho Battle of Lissa, 
and that after resigning his commission he had devoted himself to 
commercial enterprises, With these facta as a basis, I procceded 
to ask a retired vice-admiral for other details; he, too, had fought 
at Lissa, As for Dr. Venzano, he questioned a relative of Signore 
X——, with whom tho latter had broken off all relations years be- 
fore. Between us we gathered separate bits of information which 
tallied amazingly, and which, brought together, led us io these con- 
clusions: 

Signore X—— had, indeed, served with the Royal Marines, Ona 
day, being upon a baitle-ship on a training cruise, he had landed 
for some hours at Oporto, Portugal. During his stay, while he was 
walking in the city, he heard a noise of drunken, furious voices 
coming from an inn, Ze poreeived that the language was Italian, 
and, realizing that it was a quarrel between men of his vessel, he 
went into the room, recognized his men, and commanded them to 
return to their ship, One of the drinkers, more intoxicated than 
the others, answered him back and even wont so far as to threaten 
his superior officer. Angered by his attitude, the officer drow hig 
sword and plunged it into the insolent follow’s breast; the latter 
died soon afterward. As a result of this adventure, the officer was 


: 
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court-martialed, was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and, on 
the expiration of his term, was asked to resign his commission, 

Those ae the facis; it follows from them that the disturbing 
spirit had not lied. Ho had exactly stated his rank as a Royal 
Ttalian Matine, Ile had remembered that Signore X—— had killed 
him. He had, moreover,—and this was a particularly remarkable 
statement,—indicated the placo where ho had died, tho solting for 
the drama, Oporto. 

A painstaking inquiry confirmed the authenticily of all this, By 
what hypothesis could ono explain occurrences so strikingly in agree- 
ment—those which were revealed to us at the séanco of Apyil 5, 
1004, and those which had taken placo in Portugal many years 
before? 

Ernrsto Bozzano, 


That was, beyond a doubt, a dramatic manifestation. I 
have no eriticism to offer, unless we suppose that the officer's 
remorse croated a phantom in the medium’s mind! This is 
scarcely probable. We know of threats to Dx.+Gibier still 
‘more savage than this, perhaps. The carrying out of these 

. threats was actually begun.t 

Tt is time for us to call a halt in our special investigation 
of ‘the dead who have returned to atiend to personal affairs,’? 
Like all our chapters, this one might well contain threo 
or four times as many accounts of conclusive occurrences, 
Those we have just read amply suffico to prove that dead 
persons have manifested themselves for personal reasons, just 
as the dead of the preceding chapter returned to carry out 
promises they had made, It seems to us that the pelty affairs 
of earthly life should no longer disturb those who are gono, 
and that they should enjoy overlasting rest (Requiem wternam 
dona eis Domine), Yes, so it would seem; but this is not so. 
They are still living, The possibility of communication with 
the dead is shown to be as unquestionable as that of telepathic 
communication from ono living person to another. Among 


1See Analyse des choses (Paris and Philadelphia, 1800), p. 108. 
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the cases omitied from this chapter, for lack of space, I must 
mention (it may be read in the book on ‘‘Maisons haniécs”’ 
‘*FTaunted UWouses’’) that of Monsieur Sainte-Foix, father of 
the translator of ‘‘la Mystique,’? by Gorres, Ilo was tor- 
mented by the spirit of one of his parents, until he had 
assumed the guardianship of his children, These manifesta- 
tions are unquestionable, and doubt is no longer possible, 

The various occurrences given hore show us dead persons 
who returned for personal reasons. In interpreting them, 
the only objection which presents itself is the unknown part 
that the living may have had, without their knowledgo, in 
the odd manifestations. These firsi three chapters state the 
problem clearly, and in most, of the cases wo have climinated 
this objection. 

While admitting, naturally, that we do not at present know 
the whole range of a living man’s faculties, can we logically 
attribute to these faculties all phenomena the nature of which 
we do not know? Shall we suppose that we aré making a, 
perpetually false interpretation of that which scems real? - 
Let us recapitulate. The unknown being which returned to 
strike upon the gas-fixture, as Sirchia had formally announced 
he would do (page 11) would seem really to have been the 
deceased Sirchia; the phantom seen and recognized by Mon- 
sicur and Madame Ballet-Gallifet was oatually identified 
(page 16); the worthy woman from the café in Nantes 
actually came to state that she had heen dead for two days 
(page 22); Robert Mackenzie, said to have commttied sui- 
cide, actually appeared ’to cloar himself of tho false accusa- 
tion (page 27); the seratch upon ihe body of the young 
American woman was quite real (page 82); Monsieur Bos- 
san’s wife, Augustine Chabert, who died in Grenoble, actually 
manifested herself in Nancy (page 38)’; Lord Brougham’s 
friend kept his promise to show himself (page 47); the old 
lady in the shawl was aciually seen and recognized (page 
63); Canon Bouin’s deceased collcague actually pushed him 
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on the shoulder (page 55) ; Adams’s skeleton actually caused 
an uproar (page 61); Russell the singer really showed him- 
self (page 64); Pavie, Bishop of Algiers, really paid a 
debt revealed by some one dead (page 76); Sarah Clarke 
veally returned to acense herself of theft (page 81); a Lather 
who had been dead for fourteen years actually showed him- 
self to his son and his son’s wife (page 88) ; Captain Drisko 
really avoided shipwreek through a command which eamo 
from somewhere outside himself (page 91); Mrs, Smith’s 
friend, who died in giving birth to a child, really provided 
for her children’s future (page 99); and as for our last 
case, the marine’s revenge (page 102), it wag equally spon- 
taneous, and as unexpected as it was disagreeable. The hy- 
pothesis that the living—those present, those making the ox- 
periments—are responsible for such manifestations would 
seem, in most of the cases, not only unlikely but inadmissible, 
As we have already said, an incomprehensible fact is 
still a fact, but an incomprehensible explanation is no 
explanation. 

Wo see that the investigation begun with the purpose of 
studying these problems has led to interesting results. I am 
happy to have instituted this investigation, despite the banter, 
the sarcasm, and even the insulis of a large number of igno- 
vant persons. 

‘What are all of us secking? ‘The truth, Wo wish to know. 
What is life? What is death? 

I paid a visit one day to Westminster Abboy, in London, 
the burial-place of great men, I read there, on the monu- 
ment erected to John Gay, the following inscriptlon—odd, 
for a tomb: 


Life is a jest; and all things show it. 
T thought so once; but now T know it. 


‘Whether life be a jest, a bit of sportive humor, whether it 
be buffoonery, irony, mystifleation, comedy or drama, farce 
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or tragedy—if those on the other side of death’s door know, 
like John Gay, let us continue to question them. 

We shall now consider a rather large number of diverse 
happenings, and, the betier 10 analyze them, we shall classify 
them according to how long after death they occurred. We 
shall begin with those just after death—a continuation of 
Volume IJ. But before proceeding farther, let us not forget 
that by reason of what has been proved we shall know from 
this time on that dead persons manifest themselves, that their 
acts prove they see us and hear us. We say dead persons, 
and not the dead, for there is nothing to prove that it is the 
same with all. The life beyond the grave is move complex 
than one might think; all souls are not alike, and do not 
proceed along the same path. Let us continue our inquiry; 
let us adhere to the same rigorous, scientific method which 
has led us to the results already obtained. 


IV 


MANIFESTATIONS AND APPARITIONS FROM A POW MINUTES TO 
AN TOUR APTER DDATIL 

Txcent for (acts, all is but » matter 

of opinion Foi Blan there aro no posi+ 

tive fluths anvo those facts which ho can 


lonrn through obsoivation 
LAMAROK, 


all eases to be investigated. There is a necessity for 

our method. The subject is a serious one, We must 

discover reality; the three preceding chapters have already 

furnished us with remarkable revelations as to this reality. 

* The subject concerns each one of us, and that which awaits 

each one of us, to-morrow or later, at an inevitable hour. 

The earth will not have turned a hundred times around the 

gun before you and I, dear readers, shall have entored upon 
a future life. 

No one can have seen, in Venice, Canova’s splendid and 
sublime tomb—so penctrating in its symbolism is the setting 
forth of the human sou} into the unknown—without fecling 
deeply moved before this door partially opened upon on 
eternal night. Who has not exporienced the same emotion 
before Bartholomé’s magnificent monument to the Dead, in 
the Pére-Lachaise Cemetory, which symbolizes with equal clo- 
quence the disturbing mystery of death? 

All those who think have felt the importance of the subject, 
and every one fecls that the problem, hot yet solved, can 
from this time on be approached only by the positive method 


which we have adopted; by ascertaining facts and discussing 
107 


\ 8 we have just said, we shall cite in chronological order 
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them. The new psychic science has need of the same reason- 
ing which the natural seienees needed at the time of the 
reform proposed by Lamarck. Thai profound naturalist 
wrote in 1809, in his ‘‘Philosophie zoologique,’? which trans- 
formed the whole of natural history, from mollusks to Man; 
“Exeept for facts, all is but a matter of opinion. For Man, 
there are no positive truths save those facts which he can 
learn through observation,’?+ That is the principle [ hava 
adhered to in these pages, from the very first line of our 
first volume. 

The scientific and philosophic importance of thiA is not 
understood by every one. Tow many times have people not 
tried to divert me from my research, thinking it could lead 
to nothing? Well, have not the three preceding chapters 
suffided to induce us to continue our investigation? 

Ti is only through comparative research that wo may arrive 
at a solution of the problem. The subject thrusts itself upon 
us. What question-mark has ever been more challenging 
than this one? ‘ 

But the letters which I receive from deniers and those who 
contradict astonish me. They come from two groups that aro 
poles apart; ceclesiastical spiritualisis and radical matevi- 
alists: 

Tiere ave two examples of such letters: 

‘ ae aie ; Bareclona, July 16, 1000. + 
DEAR AND ILLUSTRIOUS Master: a 

Those about mb speak of -you in thesa lerma, and in Spain un. 
believers Generate you as a god, ‘The triumphal jowney you hava 
just made thero because of an eclipse of the sun is a proof of tha, 

Buk you are not a mastor put, rather, a slave of tho dovil, 

It is incredible that so famgus a savant should logo time, which 
might be put fo better uses, in seekmg what wags yevenled to us 
nearly two thousand’ ‘years ago, 


3 Plilosophic eoologique (Charleg Martina Edition, 1873), I, 16-17 


F ' 
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No one ean have any doubt as to our destmy after death. One 
must be totally ignorant (allow me to tell you this) not to know that 
the good go to heaven, the wicked to hell, and thoso neither one nor 
the other—that is to say, the greatest number—to purgatory. If 
these last are able Lo manifest themselves, iL ean be only with God’s 
permission. Otherwise, they aro fallen angels, 

Have you never read the Gospel? Do you not know that our 
Savior descended into hell on Good Friday, after havmg poured 
out his blood for the salvation of the world? 

What need have you to seek, then? Tho Chmeh has been on- 
trusted, hy the Holy Ghost, with thd mission of teachmg, and it 
alone has the right to teach. You are a renegade, like Julian {ho 
Apostate, and you will end like him, with your Sun Cull, 

You are disturbing men’s souls. Let them slumber upon the 
pillow of Faith, 

Yes, you serve Lueifer, Satan, Beelzebub, and Ashtoreth, hike the 
Free Masons; you are a slave, while believing yourself fréo and a 
master. 

Then renounce these barren investigations, which can lead you 
nowhere and which are compromising your reputation as o savant, 
~ This 1s the earnest sohontation of a former admirer, who was greatly 

deluded conceining you. 


- 


CaNONICO DELLA VenTura. 
(Letter 1049.) : 


’ 


This is vather like the idéas, cited in our first volume, 
concerning Lourdes and tho healing attributed to the Virgin 
Mary. Opinions are dixided. .A very devout Christian—one 
who is eager, cvon, 10, make converts—Monsiour Jean Veiter, 
wrote me from Switzorland, on October 7, 1921 (Lotter 4710) $ 
“Only Jesus is in question. As for his mother, Mrs. Joseph, 
or Mrs, Mary, who does not deserve the namo of Virgin 
hecause Jesus had brothers and sisters, her influence is non- 
existent,” * : 

These various interpretations do not ¢doncern us here. Tho 
myth of the Virgin mdthor is a Hindu and also an Egyptian 
myth which came long before Christianity. Letus give facts, 


* 
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Tlere is a protest identical with the preceding one, though 
its antithesis: 


Lyons, September 10, 1900. 
My ppar Sir: 

I did not reply to your solicilation, published by the newspapers, 
“yegarding so-called psychic phenomena, because it depressed me 
greatly to seo n man of science, like you, seeking to begin a second 
such book as Julius Obsequens’s “De prodigiis.” You are doing this 
by the worst of methods: by evoking the lucubrations of all the Lar- 
ceurs, of all the impostors, of all the practical jokers, of all the 
neurotic and hysterical persons in the world, and of all those who 
are weal-minded, crazy, and given to hallucinations I can dis- 
cover no explanation of what you might hope for, unless you aro 
seeking layge sales for your book; such sales you will certainly have, 
but al the sacrifice of your dignity as a savant. 

I have not the honor of knowing you, but have been a careful 
reader of your works sinee your fist book appeared. At that time 
I myself was o student in Paris, living at my father’s publishing 
house, number 5 rue de Tournon, where Allan Kardee (Monsieur . 
Rivail) was bookkeeper. IIe was also bookkeeper for the news- - 
paper “L’Univers”-—incognito, of course. Ie was a good sort, but, 
apart fiom his work, absolutely erack-brained.? I used to enjoy 
talks with him, The clergymen and the prelates who used to come 
to our house, because of the nature of my father’s business, believed 
firmly in spiritualism, in the existence of spirilsy in manifestations 
from beyond the grave, but stated positively that all these phe- 
nomena wero manifestations of the devil, You will understand that 
between the clergymen and book publishers there was a professional 
antagonism as well as a blind and wilful failh in statements which 
both groups took care not to verify seriously, for fear of destroying 
the Inerative framework of the two professions, about which there 
was more codperation than rivalry, 


1Which of these epithets could be applied to a single one of tho 
published accounts? As for Obzequens’s hook, my readers have long 
since known what I said of it. 

®That is not my own opinion. I knew him personally (1861-00). 
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¥rom my boyhood these visits have drawn my altention and my 
curiosity to so-called psychie or eupernatural phenomena, 

But my emphatieally critical turn of mind allowed mo to believe 
nothing without proofs. Nobody has been able to give me a single 
one, Every time I wished to verify, by acientifle methods, goma 
story, some account of an apparition, an evocation, or whatever so- 
called psychic phenomenon it was which passed beyon the aphero 
of the known natural laws, I found myself face to face with a 
void, a distressing and often painful void.t Sometimes 1 had no 
“psychic fluid,” sometimes the presence of a person who did not 
believe halted the “spirits,’ sometimes I was nob ready to receive 
their communications. Sometimes persons such as Madame Blavyat- 
aky and the theogophisis admitted to me, honestly, that it was neces- 
sary to torment oneself, to addle one’s brain, to hypnotize ono’s pow- 
ers of rensoning for long years in order to work oneself into a state 
of—besottedness, capable of putting one into communication with 
the principle of universal intelligence. In shorl, T heard fine things 
talked of, but each time that I got to ihe bottom of auch stories, I 
always found either gross illusions, or farces, or second-hand testi- 

“mony accepted without verification by weak or disordered minds, or 
~ Hes, the originators of which ended by belioving in them seriously, 
after having told them; this last happons very often. IT am not 
speaking of deliberate and wilful imposture, like that of the mother 
superior of the commune of ~—4, who, in ordor to hide her noe- 
turnal meetings with the ead mason whd had buill the school-house, 
terrorized tho wholo village for cightcen months—eyon tho aych- 
bishop, who did not know what exorcism to resort to. 
+ Later I traveled in the Orient, to do vesearch work in natural 
history and the history of roligions; thore, Indian fakirs showed ma 
things that were absolutely astonishing: tho phenomenon of tho 
mango-tree, levitation, the invisible carrying of cerlain objects to a 
designated spol, ele. But there is an important difference betwoen 
1The known natural lawst Where do they stop? ‘This statement 


Preaupposes that all the mon of sciences who have ascortained the 
reality of psychic phenomena have not known how to observe! To 


declare that these phenomena do not cwist ia contrary to truth, 
2T am omitting the namo given by my irasctble correspondent, 
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all these prodigies and the study of our so-called psychic manifes- 
intions in the Ocadent. The Oriental marvels may be vepentedly 
brought about by the will of the person causing them, and may 
therefore be classed at once with scientifie applications of natural 
laws. Certainly we do not know the forces by virlue of which they 
aye ‘produced, but ave seo clearly that they are eaused nol by a 
eapricious and unknowable entily, but by the working out of a 
general natural law. This distinetion is the best eriterion by which 
wo may distinguish the true from the false—the phenomena of a 
gseientifle nature, which must be investigated, from imposture which 
musl be exposed and deception which must be brought to light, 

Te the dead could come back, all of them would do so. ‘They 
would come pack, above all, to do useful things for thoge they had 
loved: to saye innocent persons unjustly accused, to reveal treasure 
which they had hidden and the secrets which they know would bo 
usoful to their suffering loved ones; these apparitions would not 
appear to a very few persons, merely, and talk nonsenge to them, 
As for the payment of debis, the advantago in deception is only too 
oylient: és fecit cur prodest, Besides, Monseigneur Pavio may well 
have thought of this way of doing a service without huting a per. 
son who he knew was worthy of his interest.? On the other hand, ~ 
it is very evident that if the dead eould return, they would do so 
entively naked. Where could they procure the clothing, long sineo 
rotted away, in which people assert that they seo them? ‘These 
apparitions ean only be subjective; they ean oxist only in tha 
minds of those who see them, Then how can they leave material 
traces upon furniture, upon photographie plates? There is here a 
dilemma from whieh it is impossible to escapo. Tn short, thro is* 
in all this absolutely notling (hat can be taken seriously, nothing 
worthy of a man of science, And as for those who have taken or 
ave taking delight in childish nongense of tho sort, they will find 

4T have often iefuted this omor. ‘Lo think in this way ig to con- 
fuse observation with emperiment; astionomy and meteorology with 
ehomistry and physics. Can one reproduce, at will, spontaneous 
phenomena puch as tho fall of a meteorite, the appearance of a now 
star, & magnetic solar eiuption, a flash of lightning which tears a 
man’s clothes off without killing him, etc? 

2The writer is referring to an aiticle which I had published in La 
Revue des revues, July 15, 1890. (See above, p 76.) 
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.much more of if in the Acta sanctorum; it would seem quite super- 
fluous to compile a new edition of thai work. 

All this, my dear sir, is not my reason for writing this letler, 
which is already very long, but simply my pretext, What I wish 
to discuss with you is a question exelusively scientific; in Uns matter 
you may, if you will, vender an incomparable service to the science 
of which you are master... . 


This letter, interesting from more than one aspect, held 
nothing new io me in the way of subject-matter, the sort of 
thing which has been considered and refuted a hundred times, 
It went on to ask me to found an observatory on Botirbon 
Island, upon Mount Bénard, at a height of three thousand 
meters—one similar, as 10 situation, to the Flammarion Ob- 
servatory established in 1880 in Bogota, on the equator (also 
at a height of three thousand meters), by José Gonzalez. 
The letter (Number 770) was signed by that man of most 
estimable judgment, Monsicur Hi, Pélagaud, President of the 
‘Lyons Anthropological Society, Doctor of Lettors and of Law. 

I wished to place these two protests (selected from a largo 
number of analogous ones among tho four thousand, eight 
hundred letters received since 1899) before the eyes of my 
readers, who are well informed as to psychic phenomona, 
It is my wish that thoy themselves should judge whether 
reason lies on the side of those who deny, or those who sock, 
* I have made allowanco, naturally, for cases in which thero 
was a possibility of thero being concerned farceurs, Hars, 
and minds that weve disordered or given 1o illusions, I havo 
for years made careful note of such eases. (See ‘‘L’In- 
connu,’”’ page 81, and ‘‘Les Forces naturelles inconnuos,’’ 
page 201: Cheating, Deception, Mystification.) Such cases 
exist, but constitute a minimum. In almost every instance 
in which I have been able to make a personal investigation I 
have encountered perfectly trustworthy people. <A. few of 
them may have suffered from self;deception, may have been 
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the dupes of illusions; but they themselves had taken the 
possibility of illusions into account, 

Among those who have told of the occurrences given here, 
it would be absoluicly impossible to find a farceur, an im- 
postor, a practical joker—the terms used in the second of 
tho letters.( 4 

Tt will bo readily understood that, the arguments just cited 
did not stop ma I have bean considering and reconndering 
them since 1865 (the date of the first edition of ‘'I’orees 
naturelles inconnues’’), I have received a cortain number 
of criticisms of this sort; I grant that most of them have been 
prompted by the desire 10 do me a service, and I sincerely 
thank my unknown friends, It is not to be doubted that 
established science, as well as the opinion of the worldly- 
minded, is opposed in spirit to these investigations, I have 
found this to he the case every time I have called attention 
to the problems, m varions French and foreign reviews, 
The frnit is not yet ripe. People are afraid. Often iheir 

a 
seruples are prompted by father confessors, Believers ag. 
well as rationalists fail to understand that my investigation 
concerning the existonce of ithe human soul and its survival 
after this life that is so transient, so flecting, so casily de- 
sivoyed, is a siudy of the greatest importance—that it is 
eonducied in a manner rigorously scientific. Such investi- 
gation constitutes the first duty of savants, People will un- 
derstand some day—in a hundred years, perhaps, ‘ 

‘Wo may find consolation in the fact thats Lamarck was 
in oxactly the same position when he set out to transform 
natural history, IIe was noi understood before the time of 
Daywin. 

Since I have never written anything nor done anything 
from personal interest, and although my independent inves- 
tigations are in general taken in bad part, I shall continue 
my research in the belief that I am laboring in the cause 
of general enlightenment and freedom of conscience. 
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But we ave not concerned with my ephemeral self (I regrot 
to bring myself forward so often); we are concerned with 
the method here extolled, one very different from that under- 
lying ancient beliefs and sentimental considerations, Let us 
study in all freedom the manifestations and apparitions. of 
the dead, To suppose, as people do sometimes, that an ap- 
parition is an illusion because thoy cannot admit the exisi- 
enee of phantoms, comes down, simply, to this: ‘‘I do not 
believe because I do not belicve.’’ What logic! Js it not 
time to proceed as free men? 

Let us’ begin our chronological exposition by giving the 
occurrences which followed closest upon the moment of death 
They belong, in naturel sequence, after the accounts set forth 
in Volume II, of apparitions and manifestations at the mo- 
ment of death. After careful analysis we attributed them 
to the dying, to those still alive, Novertheless we gained 
an impression from several that they may have taken place 
after dissolution. For example, this would seem true of the 
“ast manifestation (Volume II, page 831)—that of the mad- 

“man Landry, who made an uproar when the nun in the 
hospital came to bring breakfast to his former neighbors in 
the adjoining cells. Then, 100, there was tho apparition of 
the servant who had been drowned, and who showed hersolf 
to her mistress, dripping water (Volume II, page 366); and 
also the statements made by dead persons, expressed in these 
words: ‘I am dead,’’ in the cases given on pages 282, 285, 
and 287 of the same volume. ‘There was also (Volume IT, page 
808) the young soldier from Ivry, who was killed in the 
war by the bursting of a shell, on Juno 16, 1915, and who 
announced his death by three blows struck upon the door 
of his mother’s room. There was the case of Maclame Pierre 
Ulvie’s son, killed on the famous ITill 804 (upon which our 
attention was fixed so desperately during ithe whole of the 
German war); the manifestation followed immediately after 
the young sergeant’s death. His mother did not hear the 
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noises in question before the ball struek him; probably she 
did not hear them long afterward, Jn all likelihood, she 
heard them at the very moment of his death: they were 
telephonic blows. Moreover, a question we have often asked 
ourselves always arises, that of time. What is duration of 
time? As we have said, a minute of analysis is longoy than 
six hours of sleep. 


The cases of manifestations on the part of persons who 
have come to announce their death are so numerous, so 
varied, so wholly without connection one with another, that 
it is impossible to doubt them. Let us consider those which 
followed immediately upon the moment of dissolution. I shall 
present in this chapter only oceurrences which took place 
during the first hour after death. 

Tlere is an odd happening, an account of which was sent 
me in 1900 by a Russian correspondent: 


My grandfather took veal pleasure in startling people in a way 
that was naively original. Ilo would clap his hands threo times if 
one seemed absorbed, preoccupied, and without fail if ono were un- 
fortunate enough to be half asleop. 

Since ho had had this mania from tho timo he was very young, 
he had several serious quarrels with strangers, or oven with friends 
who would grow impatient. Ilia 1¢al butt was an aged volative of 
ins, a coitain Mademoiselle Siéphanic, who was deeply devout, She 
liked to sit very quietly, was a little apathetic, and offen dreamed 
away the time in a corner, 

My grandfather, delighted by this propitious habit of mind, alwaya 
surprised her at 2 moment when she least expected it, and frightoned 
her so with his terrible clapping that she would fall, literally, into 
a swoon! And he would laugh, the heartless wretch, as happy as 
could be, Ilo would tell her over and over again that she could 
be absolutely sure of hearing him clap his hands three times at the 
moment of his death, no matter whero ho died, oven if it wero a 
thousand miles away. 
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Tus had gone on for a number of years. Once my grandfather, 
before making a long trip, spent some weeks at Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie’s home. Although he was patlicularly fond of hey, ho 
did not deny himself the pleasure of frightening her morc than ever, 
Tt was a veritable mania, and he always found amusement in her 
terror, When he left her, he assured her ones more that sho could 
be certam of hearing him clap his hands three times at to moment 
of Ins death, Several months went by without news fiom him. 
My gyandfather was still on Ins travels. 

One evening, when she was having supper wilh a woman, a neigh- 
hor of hers, what did they both hear, at precisely half-past nine, 
but the terrible, thrice-repeated clapping of hands! Absolutely 
astonished, they looked in the Inding-places where my grandfathor 
might have been, but in vain. Poor Stéphanie fell ill from it, 
Several days afterward sho received a special-delivery letter sent by 
my Uncle Max, This letter informed her of the sudden death of my 
grandfather, at half-past ninc, on November 13th, just as they were 
sitting down to supper. At that vay instant they wero speaking 
of Mademoiselle Stéphanie. My grandfather, laughing upronri- 
ansly, emptied his glass and fell dead, 

«The district where he died is situated in tho interior of Volhyma 
(European Russia), about a hundred and fifty Russian leagues from 
the chitean where Mademoiselle Stéphanio was living. Since there 
was no way of telegraphing at that time, and tho means of communi- 
cation were inadequate, my Uncle Max sent her a special-delivery 
letter, which took, I helieve, nearly tivo weeks to arrive. All the 
members of my family can vouch for this incident. 

. Onda Povornkinn. 
(Letter 1007.) 


This is, undeniably, an odd atory. It ia not probable that 
the amiable practical joker, who died suddenly at the dinner 
table, thought of clapping his hands before he was dead; 
he must have thought of it afterward. We may conclude 
from this that denth is not so dramatic an event as we sup- 
pose it io be, and that our personalitics do not change in- 
stantly. 
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The only way of excaping ihe dilemma of granting the 
reality of this significant incident is to declare that the nar. 
yator lied! And it is the same with all similar happenings, 

An account of another purposive manifestation, through 
the striking of blows, was given mo in the following letter, 
sent from Paris on May 16, 1900: 


On November 23, 1803, I had gone to bed at about nine o'elock, 
A quarter of an hour afterward very distinel blows were struck 
upon my hookease, Surprised, J attributed tho noise, at first, to 
the fact that the furniture might possibly have made “a eracking 
sound, Some minutes afterward three blows were struck upon 
the wall; I gat wp in hed; the moon was shining brightly in tho 
sky; there was uo sign of any wind that could shake the windows 
or the blinds, and I concluded that in the repeated blows there must 
be the warning of an event which concerned me. 

I then demanded that, if this were the ease, the samo blows be 
sizucl upon the head of my bed (the sound had come from various 
spots: the wall, the table, ete), Iwo or three minutes went by, 
and the knocking sounded again, near me, and vory distinctly, Tb 
continued in this way until two o’elock in the morning, when it 
ecased, 

The next day (the twenty-fourth of November) I was informed 
of the death of my nephew, Ernest Jouard. It had occurred on the 
preceding night. Ilo wag forty years old. 

I am absolutely sure that my poor nephew thonght of me, at the 
final moment, and that his soul came to give mo warming of his 
departure. Tho hour of his death coincided with the strange mani- 
Lestations, 

1 affirm, on my honor, the absolute exnelifude of this account, 
‘It may be useful to you, since you are gathering information, 

A. L, Days, 

(Letier 919.) Paris. 


In this instance also it would be diffieult not to gee a yory 
elose connection between cause and effect; diffienlt not to 
think that the blows were a purposive warning, probably 
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on the part of a man already dead, for a dying man does 
not act thus, What we call ‘death’? is a continuation of 
life, under another form, I did noi cite this case in Volume 
II; it seems to me to belong in the present volume, sinco 
the replies were made with definite intent. It forms a con- 
tinuation of the manifestations at the moment of death which 
we have already given. As we said before, it is often difficult 
to decide whether such and such a manifestation took place 
at the very moment of death, or somo seconds afterward, 

I am constantly receiving communications concerning un- 
expected tevelations, A teacher in Copenhagen, who asked 
me not to give her name, told me that when she was about 
twenty years old she was in the habit of corresponding with 
her husband by means of thought. Both of them usually 
put down, in automatic writing, the same ideas at the same 
time. She adds: 


My husband fell ill, and was being nursed in a hospital which was 
some distance away from me. One morning he appeared to me ab 
the foot of my bed, seemingly in good health. It was a dream, but 
a dream which awakened me, and made me ery out suddenly, “You 
here, and well!” I gazed about, I sought for him; he was not thore, 
of course, but I heard his voico say, in tones so pleading that I 
shall never forget them, “Pray, my dear, pray,” 

On that morning he had died suddenly, the victim of an accident, 

On the supposition that a large number of accounts, sent you 
from all countries, may help you to solve the deepest problems of 
the soul, I am sending you theso lines, Professor, written from Den- 
mark, They may aidsin your investigations, so helpful to humanity. 
But if my true statement 1s to be published, I shall ask you not to 
let my name be known, 

(Letter 929.) 


We have always the tendency to see in such things only 
hallucinations coinciding with the hour of death, Is this 
admissible? No. There are too many cases. Arithmotical 
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ealculation has shown the improbability of the hypothesis. 
This casc might be open to discussion if the siek man had 
seemed to be dying; but he appeared to be eured. The 
manifestation on the part of some one dead may therefore 
be considered real. But why the requests for prayers? 
What good can they do? Were we have mystery upon mys- 
tery, and yet reality, Was it mental transmission? Was 
it an interpretation by a religious person’s subconscious mind, 
a mind that belicved in prayer? Was it a wandering soul? 

‘Whether phantoms actually oxist, or are only ,iclopathic 
transmissions of the thoughts of the dead, we may safely 
say that the question is of intcrest to us all, since all of us 
must disembark upon the unknown shore, 

It is inconecivable that people should prefer to know noth- 
ing for the childish reason that this knowledge may not be 
pleasant. The subject concerns all of us personally. But is 
destiny the same for all? When they leave this life, are all 
souls errant souls? Do not some of thom take flight at once 
to higher spheres? Is not the invisible world as varied as 
ours, even more varied? 

All these are questions which future science must solve. 

The only way of enlightening ourselves is by comparing 
observations, I should like to add to the preceding com- 
munieations one which was sent me at the time of my earliest 
inquiry. I did not publish it in ‘L’Inconnu,’’ because I 
omitted, on principle, all anonymous le(ters. Since T am now 
bottor informed, after a quarter of a century of comparative 
research, I often find, when reading these letters again, the 
marks of an indubitable sincerity, Ilere is the letter of 
which I was speaking: 

3 

I was soven years old, and was at a school in Italy; my mother 
had gone to Vienna (Austria) with my father, where he was to bo 
operated upon for gall-stones, On November 23d I was punished, 
since I did not know my music losgon, and put on dry bread. My 
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toachor, who was sorry for me, probably, said to me, “Go up and 
get your musié-book and if you know your lesson, you may have 
dinner” The piano was in a little room on the third floor. I went 
up, as @ matter of course, wilhout a light; the word “fear” was 
unknown to me; and, besides, in our home we were not accustomed 
to admit that there was such a thing. I picked up my musie-hook 
and turned as I heard some one call, “Mimi, Mimi!’ three times in 
succession. I saw my father and threw myself toward? him. Ie 
wag not there, and I went downstairs four steps at a Lime, calling 
out, “Papa is up there!” They went up with a light: nothing— 
absolutely nothing. I exied all that night; I said that my father had 
come back, that he had hidden himself because I had not been good, 
and I promised to work hard, so that he would come back, The 
next day a telegram reached the school: my poor father had died 
at half-past seven in the evening, at the hour at which he had 
appeared to me, 

Ho appeared not only to mo but also to my grandmother. Sho 
was my mother’s mother, and therefore my father’s mother-in-law, 
but he loved her dearly. ‘There wero three of them in the dining- 
room: my grandmother, her second husband, and my grandmother's 
daughter, when the door opened and my father came in. My grand- 
mothor exclaimed: “There you are! [low splendid that you got 
well so goon!” 

There was no one there. My grandmother said; “Let us pray! 
Tle is dead.” 

I can vouch for these occurrences, T should, perhaps, have for- 
gotten thera because of my youth (T an now forty-six yenys old), 
bu people told me of thom so often that they are engraved upon 
my memory; my conviction is unshakable, 

I should prefor that you give only my initials ns a signature, 

LM. G, 

(Letter 76.) Vonico, 


After a careful reading of this account, there was no 
doubt in my mind as to its sincerity. The two distinct 
apparitions give ii an especial value. And a child of seven! 

These may be illusions, hallucinations, we always say té 


‘ 
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ourselves. But, emphatically, this hypothesiy of the lasy- 
minded. satisfies us no longer. We wish an explanation, It 
is certain that there are, at times, hallucinations; but it ig 
inadmissible hat there be only hallucinations in all the cases 
cited. The following experience, for example, was so definite, 
80 spontancous, so unexpected, that it seems to me impossible 
not to consider it conelusive, It was taken from oa letter 
which I reecived recently (April 17, 1921), 


Most zonornp Masur: . 

I should never have dared to write you, if I did not feel that the 
modest but authentic information which I can bring to your notice 
may be of service in your exalted tasl. 

I am a young;engineey. I have long known you through my 
father, one of your earliest readers. 

I had a friend named Charles, 2 youth of sixteen. It ~was in 
1908, One evening, when I was reéntering my home, I heard my- 
self called several times, most distinctly, and I recognized his voice 
perfeatly. The voice was disturbed and beseeching, but very tender. 
I instantly reealled that Charley had told mo that at times during 
ow: spivitualistic séances he had seen one of his uncles, who had 
died a short time before, beckoning {to him to approach. 

Disturbed in spite of myself, I did not go to sleep until very 
late, Thon, almost at once, I was awakened by somo ond touching 
my forchead, and a voieo calling mo; T saw Charles distinally at 
tho head of my bed; he said to me: “Good-by! Good-by! All is 
well with me! Comfort my family! Tl como back to your 
séances!” And he disappeared slowly. Then thera was nothing 
moro! , 

As soon as morning came fT ran to our friends’ home. I found 
them greatly disturbed: Charles had not come back that night, 

TInstinetively—I do not know why—I thought of a little piece of 
ground in the country which they owned. I confided my fears to 
the family, and took thom thero, 

Tn tho garden, wndor the arbor, we found his body, stretched out 
on the ground; in his right hand he hold a flask in which there was 
still loft a little cyanide solution. 
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He had killed himself of his own fyee will, and had warned me 
of it through this manifestation. 

There was one envious thing which struck all of us: the ground 
about the arbor was covered with little white flowers, which looked 
as though they had come up spontancously, for I am sure that they 
were not there some days before, and nothing had been done to 
make them grow, 

There, dear Master, is something the exactitude of which I ean 
guayantee, You-can verify the facts if you like, although T lost 
sight of this family long ago. 

Toney Bouracors, 


(Letter 4443.) Macon. 


There is an indubitable connection between the manifesta- 

tion and the act of the man who committed suicide. The 
theories of the subconscious mind, of the subliminal, give 
us no explanation of the vision, of the utterance: ‘'‘ Good-by { 
Comfort my family! I ‘ll come back 1o your séances!’’ These 
were Charies’s vory own words, 
* Those whom we have loved while they were alive and to 
‘whom we remain attached until they die do not grow to be 
strangers to us. They still exist, and in various cireum- 
stances we feel their invisible presence. But positive mate- 
rial proofs of their communication with us are rare. 

From that inost. informative but slightly prejudiced work 
of the Marquis of Mirville ‘‘Des Espriis of de leurs mani- 
festations diverses’”’ (‘‘Spiriis and Their Various Manifesta- 
tions’’) we take the following incident, given also by d’Assier 
(LHumanité posthume’’—‘‘TIuman Beings after Death’? 
—page 41); 


Monsicur Bonneitty, the present editor of “Annales de philosophic 
religieuse” tells us that one evening before he went to sleep he saw 
the shade of one of his friends, who was then in America, partially 
open the curtains of his bed, The shade told him that he had just 
died that very moment. Tho sad news was confirmed later, and that 


te 


. 
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hour was mentioned as hig friend’s last. Moveover, the shade wore 
a yveslL; Monsieur Bonnelty was much struck with the design on it, 
which was most extraordinary. Ile mado inquiries later, and asked 
that he bo sent the pattern of tho vest. It was precisely that of the 
one which the apparition wore. 


In this case, what véle could the subsonscious play? 

The letters which I have been sent concerning manifesta 
tions immediately following dissolution are 100 numerous to 
be published in this chapter; there is one among them, how. 
ever, which 1 should not like to omit. Madame Thénard, of 
the Comédie-Frangaise, wrote me in August, 1908; 


My gveal-grandmother perceived Ltienno Lhénard’s death from a 
distanee, in an odd manner, She was playing loto one evening, 
Since she was already blind at that time, Mademoisello Rachel had 
had special cards, in relief, made for her, Suddenly she ceased 
playing and evied: “Stop, children! My grandson is ill! Wo 
began to joke with Grandmother, and to say that she was disturbed 
without reason. [ow could she think that Etienne was ill? TIad 
she not heard fvom hin the very day before? But she iusisted:” 
“T’m sure of it, I heard two blows struck on the window.” It is 
to be noted that ghe lived in a third-floor apartment, without a 
baleony, atl 176 yue Montmartre, We believed that sho had heen ‘ 
the dupe of an hallucination, and, yory gently, we made her resume 
her game, But after some ininutes she burst into sobs and com- 
manded in a firm tone: “On your knees, my childven! Mtienne ig 
dead; let us pray for him!” ‘Tervifled by her attitude and full of 
sadness, cach of us did as she did. Wo apenta part of tho night 
grouped about her, in praydrs and tears. ‘ho morning of the next 
day we learned, through a telegram, that, Mtienne had died, the day 
before, at nine o’clock in the oveninty—that is, at the very moment 
when the seene which IT have deseribed was taking place. “T was 
suro of my misfoytune,” the poor blind woman moaned. “I had 
heard a knocking at the window a sécond time: it was my grand. 
son's soul saying pood-by to mo!” 

z J,’ Tir6xanv, 
Of tho Comédie-Frangaise, 
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(Etienne Thénard, of the Opera-Comique, was born in Lyons, in 
1807, and died in 1838. Tho first Madame Thénard was horn in 
1757, in Voiron, and dicd in 1849. Sho played al tho ThéAtre- 
Frangaise from 1777 10 1819; she was the great-grandmother of our 
contemporaty, Madamo Thénard. Rachel was born in 1820 and died 
in 1858.) 


Here, too, we have a case of iclepathic transmission im- 
mediately after dissolution. Blows struck upon the windows 
were heard—blows which had no actual reality. It was a 
mental jmpression produced by the dead man. Wo found 
in Volumo II a large number—seleeted from a still larger 
number—of fictitious physical phenomena produced by the 
dying. Those which proceed indubitably from the dead are 
much less numerous, less automatic, more purposeful. I shall, 
however, give one, among others, that is quite comparable 
to those in Volume IJ, I am taking it from an old letter, 
sent mo in April, 1899, Here is the accotnt: 


2 My grandparents were living in a little town in the Canton of 
Savoie. Grandmamma had a brother of whom she was very fond; 
he lived about fifty kilometers from the town, One evening, at 
about cleven o'clock, Grandfather and Grandmother hoard a loud 
noise of falling dishes in Ahe kitchen, out of which their bedroom 
opened, 

My grandather got up to seo what had happened and, to his 
great surprige, found that nothing in the kitchen was broken or oul 
of place, ‘ 

Then my grandméthor’ said, after a moment of thought: “That 
noise was not natural. My brother is dead; I’m sure of it, Get 
on your horse and start off” Qrandfather left some minutes later, 
When he had gone about twenty kilometers he met ono of hig 
brother-in-law’s servants, who was coming to announeo the latter's 
death. 

He went on his way, and, when he reached the home of the man 
who had died, he learned that death had taken place’ fifteen lo 
twenty minutes before the noise had been heard. 
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‘This slatement which I have made is rigorously oxact, 
XI, Mower, 
(Letter 313.) Paris, 


If I should repeat for the twenticth time that these noises 
seem absurd to us though thoy ave indubitable, {hat would 
not aid in-the solution of the problem. For the moment wo 
aro making sure of the reality of the synchronism; that is 
all, Did the fictitious noise occur at the moment of death, 
or afterward? J am giving ihe aecount just as [ received it, 

The following incident would seem to me 10 have followed 
immediately upon dissolution. In this case we are concerned 
with an adventure of a very personal nature. It was pub- 
lished, together with an account of the inquixy which estab- 
lished its truth, in ‘‘Phantasms of tho Living,’’ and was 
related by a well-known sculptress, Mademoisello Hosmer, 


A young Italian woman named Rosa who had been in my sery- 
ico for some time, was obliged to go back to her sister's home be: 
cause of chronic ill health, When I took my usual horseback rides” 
I often went to see her, On one of these visits, which I made at 
six in the evening, I found her gayer than she was ordinarily, 1 
had long since given up hope that she would get well, but nothing 
in her appearance Ied mo to belicve that there was any immediato 
danger. When I left her I was counting on seoing her often in 
the future, She expressed a wish for a bottle of wine of a special 
sort, and I promised to bring it to her myself tho next morning, 

I do not remember thinking of her for tha sest of the evening. 
I went to bed, my mind calm. But L’awakened from a deep sleep 
with the feeling that there was some one in the room. I reflected 
that no one could havo come in, My bed was in the middle of the 
room; a sereen was at the foot of it, Thinking that there might 
be some one behind it, I cried out, “Who is there?’ But thera was 
no answer. The clock in the next room struck five, At tho same 
instant I saw Rosa’s form standing before my bed, and in gome 
way (I cannot state definitely that it was through speech) I gained 
an impression that the following words came from her: “Adesse son . 
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felice, son contenta.” (“Now I am happy and content”) Then 
the shade vanished, 

At byeakfast I said 10 the woman friend who shared my apart- 
ment, “Rosa is dead.”— ‘What are you thinking of!” she replied. 
“You told me yesterday that you'd found her better.” 

Then I iold her what had happened to me that morning. She 
laughed and said that I had been dreaming. She continued, to make 
a jest of the matier, and even annoyed me a little by her’ persistence, 
since I was absolutely sure of having been fully awake. In order 
to settle ihe question, I sent a messenger for news of Rosa’s con- 
dition, He eame back with the report that she had died that 
morning al. five o'clock, 


The account was followed by a statement of supplementary 
details establishing the fact that Mademoiselle ILosmer was 
thoroughly awake at the moment of her vision, She wrote: 


I heard familiar noises in the apartment below me, the noises 
which the servants made in opening the windows and doors. An 
old clock struck the hour sonorously and vibrantly; I counted “One, 
two, three, four, five,” and decided to get up at once. It waa then 
that I saw that Rosa was looking at mo and smiling. 

Il. G@. Iosater, 


I shall not stop to refute the objections of obdurate deniers, 
who continue to contradict all, blindly. We shall continuo 
to point out examples of manifestations which oceunred dur- 
ing the first hour aftor dissolution. 

The apparition described below appeared half an hour after 
death. It ig among those which bear the most convincing 
stamp of authenticity, and which are best explained by 
mutual sympathy. Mademoiselle Siclla wrote from Chiari 
(Italy) on January 18, 18847; 


When T was about fifteen, and was spending my vacation at the 
home of Dr. J. G——, I formed a close friendship with my hosts 


1Phantasms of the Living, I, 682. Hallucinations télépathiques, 
p. 186, 
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cousin, a hoy of seventeen. We grew to be inseparable. We worked 
together, rode horschuek together, and shared the same amusements, 
like a brother and sister. Ife was in very delicate health; I took 
care of him, and we never spent an hour far from ench other, 

1 am givimg you all these details to show you that there was no 
tance of passion in our ease; our relations were hke those of two 
boys. 7 

One night they sent for Monsienrr @Q——, to examine his cousin 

who had suddenly fallen seriously 11 with inflammation of the 
lungs. The poor boy died on the following night, I had been 
given no hint of the danger in whieh he was, and was: not dis- 
turbed in the least about him. Tho evening he died I was quietly 
reading, when the door opened and Berlie, my friend, came in, 
I got up abruptly to push an armchair over to the fire for him, 
for he seemed to be cold and had ne coat, although it was snowing. 
I began to seold him for having gone out without wrapping him- 
self up well, Instead of answering, ho pressed his hand to his 
ehest and shook his head, I injerpreted this as meaning that he 
was not cold, that his lungs hurt him, and that ho had lost his voice 
—a thing which sometimes happened to him, 

As I was still reproaching him for Ius imprudence the doctor * 
entored and asked me to whom I was speaking. I answered: “To 
this peor boy wilhout any coat, who has a terrible cold. Wo must 
lend him a eoat to go home in.” 1 shall never forget the horror 
and the stupofeclion depicled upon the good doctor's face, for ho 
Know (what T was ignorant of) thal the poor hoy had dicd half 
an hour before, and he had come to'tell me ofsthis, Lis Ast « 
thought wes that T alveady kuew, and had gone mad: he dostor 
made me go oul of the room, speaking to me as-though J ware a 
Kitllo gixl, For some moments wo talked {o cach clher at cross 
purposes, At length ho explained that T had had an lyllucination, 
an optien] ilusion; he did not deny that I had seen Bertie with 
my own eyes, but he gave me a “most seidntifie” explanation of this 
vision, fearing to frighten me or leave mo with a painful impres- 
sion, As for me, J am sure of what I saw, 1 was reading an 
amusing book, and I clearly yemember that © was langhing with 
all my heart at somo absurdity of the hero at precisely the moment 
when the door opened. : JS. 
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The investigation brought out the fact that the narrator 
was neither nervous nor over-excitable, and had never had 
any other hallucination. 

The house in which the youth died was a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from the doctor’s house, and death had oceurred 
half an hour before the apparition appeared. It always 
seemed strange to the narrator that she heard the door-knob 
turn and the door open, for it was the noise of the catch 
that made her lift her eyes from her book. The phantom 
walked across the rédom toward the fireplace and sat down. 
All seemed absolutely natural to her, and it is her opinion 
that the experience may have lasted almost five minutes. 
The room was lighted only by the large fire on the hearth, 
by the light of which she was reading. She lighted a candle 
when her friend arrived. + . 

Thus we have ihe specter * of a youth who had been dead 
for half an hour, opening a door, crossing a room, and seem- 
ing to be cold. Tlis constant companion did not suspect 

_ that he was dead, and spoke to him, but received no reply. 
This ‘‘double’’ would appear to be much like those of which 
we read in ‘At the Moment df Death’’; it was an image 
produced in Mademoiselle Stella's mind by the dead boy, 
who was thinking of her. Theres was, besides, a material 
manifestation, ‘ 

We musi alsd give in this chapte the two following ap- 
‘paritions; tho first of these manifested itself immediately 
after dissolution.? The Bishop of Carlisle wrote in the 
“Contemporary Review’; of January, 1884: 


A 

My correspondent, a student in Cambridge had sone years be- 
fore made an agreement with one of his college friends: they wero 
to meet in Cambridge on a certain date, and wene to work together. 
1 Read again the chaptor an Simulaores (Lucretius, De Natura Re- 


rum). 
2Phantasms of the Living, I, 414. Hallucinations télépathegues, 
p. 180, 
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Shortly before the timo set for this meeting my correspondent was 
in the south of England. Walking up one night, he saw, or thought 
that he saw, his fricond seated at the foot of his bed, Ile was, 
naturally, most surprised by this sight—all the more so from the 
fact that his friend was dripping water. Ile spoke to him, but the 
apparition meroly shook its head and vanished. This vision cama 
back twice that same night. Soon afterward tho news arrived that, 
a short time before the moment of the vision, his friend had been 
drowned while swimming. 


Learning that the bishop’s correspondent was Arehdeacon 
Farler, those who were making the investigation wrote to 
him. He answered on January 9, 1884: 


Pampisford Vicarage, Cambridge, 

I told of the vision the following morning, at. breakfast, several 
days before recoiving news of my friend’s death. I related it to 
my professor, John Kempe, and to his wife and family. I was 
living in Long Ashton, in Somerset County; my friend died in Kent 
County, Since 1 was not in the least frightened by this vision at, 
the moment when I saw it, I spoké of it as a singular dream rather 
than an apparition of some ono dead. 

My vision occurred on September 2 or 3, 1868. It was repeated 
on the sevonteenth of the same month. I havo never had any sort 
of hallucination, 

: GP. Farnun, 


It was learned, from the official records, that the navrator’s 
friend was drowned in the Cronch River on Septombor 2, 
1868, 

Thorefore, on the very night on which he was drowned, 
the student first appeared twice to his comrade, and the latter 
saw him again fifleon days later. Was the second vision a 
recollection of the first? But it was not the same phantdn ; 
tho first was that of a drowned man, and the second scemed 
clothed as usual. 

In ‘‘Phantasms of the Living’? we may find similar CARES yy 
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of various apparitions manifesting themselves repeatedly. 
(Volume I, pages 415, 444, 561, and Volume IT, pages, 59, 237, 
956, 467, 500.) As for those who have been drowned, wa 
have seen more than one case of the sort in the volume ‘At 
the Moment of Death,’’ the second in the trilogy ‘Death 
and Its Mystery.” 

One often hears persons, when one speaks to them ‘of ghosts, 
of apparitions of the dead, express the traditional belicf that 
‘these things can happen only by the special dispensation of 
Providenge,’’ As to this statement, Frederic Myers remarks 
that it involves implications the truth of which cannot bo 
verified, since, for those who believe in a God ruling all, the 
words dispensation and Providence ave no more applicable 
to these oceurrences than to any other occurrences; further- 
more, nothing proves that the man who has died is there him- 
self, and that the phantom is not a ‘‘double,’’ something pro- 
jected to a distance by the deceased, an hallucinatory image. 
Instead of defining @ spécter as ‘‘some one dead who has been 
given permission to communicate with a living person,’’ we 
might see in it ‘‘a manifcstation of the persistence of personal 
energy’’; an indication that a certain sort of foree comes into 
play after death, in connection with a person who has lived 
upon this earth. Then, tgo, images may persist, though tho 
dead man may have cease to be the cause of them. 

Communication between some ono dead and some one living 
can be only communication between thought in a certain 
state of existence and thought in a wholly differont stato, 
It is not like two persons talking together, There is, on the 
one side, spirit that is separate from matter, and, on the other, 
spirit in a brain, A hypnotized subject, who is in communi- 
cation only with the hypnotist, gives us a, conception of these 
differences in the state of the spirit, 

These distinctions will grow clear, of themselves, in the 
following pages. Let us proceed methodically. 

It seems to me that no impartial reader of the preceding 
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accounts can doubi that dead persons have manifested them. 
selves immediately after death to friends who did not know 
of their dcmise. One would have to be unpardonably and 
ridiculously intolerant to consider that these statements aro 
of doubtful authority. 

The occurrences given in this first chapter, selected from 
manifestations and apparitions classified according 10 their 
yemoteness from the moment of dissolution, took place during 
the first hour after death, Let us now read of those which 
took place several hours afterward, up to twenty-four hours, 
daring the first day after dissolution. 

I think, however, that it may aid us if I remark that not 
one of the incidents given in this chapter oeeurred during a 
spiritistie séance, ‘‘Spirit’? manifestations, as they are 
called, will take up a special chapter. 


Vv 


MANIFESTATIONS FROM ONE TO TWENTY-FOUR TIOURS 
APTER DBATIT 


Tho awarm of tho dead hums and 
swells, 
BHoruo0Lys, 


ET us continue our research, following the same 
| method of approach. We shall gradually draw away 

from the ending of earthly life. Let us bring 
together, in this chapter, manifestations and apparitions 
observed during ihe first twenty-four hours after death. 
There is a great number of them, and we are obliged to 
restrict ourselves to a very limited choice.* 
* ‘The aceounts in the chapter just read concern manifesta- 
tions immediately after death—within an hour after it. Those 
of which we are about to read occurred at various periods 
from one to twenty-four hours afterward. 44 

The first in this classification is offered uS by one of my 

colleagues of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, 
the Rev. Charles Tweedalo. It was related in a scientific 
periodical well known to astronomers, “he English Mechanio 
and World of Science’? of July 20, 1906. We give it in 
full: 


The evening of Friday, January 10, 1879, I went to bed early. 
Awakening in the midst of my first sleep, I saw the moon through 
the window giving on the south; ils bright beams hghted up my 
yoom. At once my gaze was drawn toward the panels of a‘cup- 
board, which was part of the wall, and which served og a ward- 
robe, My eyes followed the shaft of light which illuminated tho 
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eastern wall of my room, in which was the oupbourd, Gazing 
fixedly m this divection, I saw, suddenly, a form appear in front 
of wie, before the panels of the cupboard. Indistinet at first, it 
gradually grew elearor, until T recognized tho face of my grand. 
mother, I had been observing il for some seeonds, whon {he vision 
melted away gradually, and disappeared in the moonhght. An 
unusual thing struck me, and stamped itself upon my mma: it wag 
the fact that my grandmother had on an old-Lasmoned eap, whieh 
was fluted m a shall-hke design. I was not in the least afraid and, 
thinking myself the vielim of an illusion caused by the moonlight, 
T turned over and went to sleep again. . 

The morning of the neat day, at breakfasl, I was beginning to 
tell of the apparition of the previous night, when to my great sur 
prise my father left the table abruptly. He was most agitated; 
he went out of tho room hastily, lenying his breakfast almost un- 
tonehed. I asked my mother for tin explanation. She ‘silenecd 
me with pn gesiure, When tho door wag closed oneo more, I re- 
peated my question, Thon my mother answered: “Chartes, Tn 
gomg to (ell you the strangest thing I’vo over hoard of. This 
morning your father told me that he had waked up iy the night, 
and that he had seen his mother standing near his bed, but just ab 
tha moment when he wished to speak to her she had disappeared.” 

This scene and this conversation had taken plate about half- 
past cight, on the morning of Saturday, January 11th, Beforo 
noon we xroscived a telegram announcing thal my grandmother 
had @ief during tho night. But that was not all, for my Lather 
noxt Jearned that his sister, who lived aboul thirty kilometors from 
ow home, had algo seon my grandmother appear. Z'Iiree porsons, 
therefore, had the samo vision independently, and cach altributed 
it fo an hallucination, * 

There is no doubt that this appirition was that of a person 
passing through the change we call doath, in view of the moment 
when ihis triple apparition occurred. J remember perfectly that 
it was two o'clock in the morning; my father made a note of the 
preciso moment of the vision.*"1 did not get up io loolt at the 
timo, but made an approximate reckoning of if. ‘Tho house faces 
south, and the window of the room in which I was sleoping also 
looks toward the south, 
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When I set about verifying details, I ixicd to find out at what 
hour the moon was at its highest point on the night of January 
10-11, 1879. ‘The Nautical Almanac showed the time to have been 
nineteen minutes past two in the morning. When the moon is at 
its height, the two east and west wails are lighted up equally, as 
well as the north wall, at tho back of my room. Consequently, 1 
am sure that the moon was not far from its highest paint at the 
moment of the apparition, and ihat it was about two o'clock in 
the morning. This confirms in a remarkable way the time noted 
by my father, My aunt, too, said that the apparition which she 
witnessed occurred after death. Dissolution took place at fifteen 
minutes past twelve. This proves that we are not concerned with 
a telepathic or subjective manifestation, ocemring before death 
or at the very moment of death, but with a really objective appari- 
tion occurring after life had left the body. We may conelude, 
therefore, that the dead woman, though apparently lifeless, was 
sufficiently aléve some hours later to manifest herself to different 
persons separated by considerable distances, 

As for the “garments of apparitions,” I described the vision to 
my parents.just as I had seen at, without,attempting to find out if 
ny grandmother had actually worn a cap with the timmings 
which had struck me. Several weeks ago, with tho idea of obtain- 

“ing precise details as to this mystery, I wrote my uncle (my aunt 
departed this life in 1900), asking him to clear up certain interest- 
ing points, and sending him a sketch, drawn from memory, of the 
face I sew in my vision. Here is an extract taken from the reply 
which I received: 

“I ean vouch Lor the exactitude of these details, for your grand- 
mother died in my house the morning of Saturday January 11, 
1879, at’ fifteen minutes past , ‘twelve. Ier death-agony began on 
Friday and she breathed her “Jaat a little after midnight, according 
to my memorandum. My daughter and I have a distinct memory of 
what my wife said when she told us of,the apparition of whigh 
she had been a witness, 

“You ask me if the sketch of the cap which you sent me is at all 
hke the dead woman’s last head-dress. The resemblance is striking. 
It is certainly the fluted cap which your grandmother wore the 
whole time she was ill and when she died; also, your deseription 
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of the phantom is in exaet agreement with the dying woman's 
appearance at the moment when lifo left her. I am telling tho 
simple truth, and ean, if necessary, vouch for these details by oath” 

My father died in 1885; but my mother is still living and hag a 
distincL memory of the whole seeno of which she was a witness, 
She confirms its essential points: 

“J have read carefully my son’s account of his vision, and T 
also xemdmber that of my deceased husband (Doctor ‘Iweedale), 
Ad that same time, my sister-in-law told us of the phenomenon 
whieh she had witnessed that night.” 

he oceurrence which 1 have just related presenis so many re 
marks of authenticity that we cannot hold it under suspicion. J 
advise those who are meredulous to inform themselves as to analo- 
gous happenings which lave already been observed, and I shall 
add that there are many very interesting and very authentic phe- 
nomena which aro slill unexplained. 

JWARLIS TWEEDALE, 
Member of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, 


It seemed to me helpful to give this story in its entirety, 
qt is remarkable in that it relates an ocenrrence observed 
about one hour and three quartors alter death-—-one that was 
seen independently by three persons, Death occurred fifteen 
minutes after midnight, and the apparition was seen at two 
o’clock, 

‘What is the planation 

Plainly it is in this caso impossible to think that there was 
any deception whatsoover, 

In tho ‘‘Annales des Sciences psychiques’’ of October, 
1906, I discussed this most valuable observation and compared 
the hypotheses of illusion, hallucination, and telepathy. 

In our present stato of ignorancetas {o the natnro of 
matter, energy, and spirit, allempts 1o discover whether ap- 
pavitions exist oy. not can only be approved of by all friends 
of truth, and we must congratulate Mr. Tweedale on having 
made this triple observation known. 
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That there was an illusion, an hallucination on the part 
of three independent witnesses would scem to me inadmis- 
sible. 

The narrator declares that so far as he and his father 
were concerned, the phantom was there objectively and that 
the cap proved it, It scems io me that the realily of the 
apparition may be explained on the assumption‘ that the 
dead woman influenced the minds of her children, and that 
this suggestion took the form of an image. A dead person 
may act ypon a living person at a distance; may manifest 
himself under one form or another, doubtless by an impres- 
sion made upon the brain, 

Let us continue our investigation, The apparition of which 
we have just spoken was scen one hour and three quarters 
after death. Here is one, that of a mother to hér daughter, 
seon a little later, 

I owe my acquaintance with this remarkable story 10 a 
kindness of the brilliant poet Auguste Dorchain. The account 
was set, down in 1821, and is of a very clearly defined case 
of telepathy. The observation was mado at a time when 
these phenomena were not known and had not been given a 
name, The dramatic incident was taken from Colonel 
Voutier’s* Memoirs. Ile was an ardent philhellenist; in 
the middle of an account of his campaigns in Greece appears 
the story of an apparition, in a dveam, immediately after the 
death of a Turkish woman who had been assassinated. ‘The 
soldier historian was neither a braggart nor over-eredulous; 
ho does not undertake to explain the mystery, but gives an 
honest account of it, Here is the story: 


October, 1821. Before taking up my narrative (it will carry me 
fay from Tripolitza) I yield to my desire to relate a remarkable 
oecurrence. *y 


1 Mémoires sur la Guarre actuelle des Areca (I vol: Paris, Bossange, 
1828), pp. 97-100, 
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A young Turkish girl was brought me by my soldiers, She was 
beautiful, and her fcar of the misforlunes whieh in the cage of o 
girl of sixteen follow upon captivity in a country where the enslave- 
ment of women is so odiors—this fear made her still more interest. 
ing. I accepted the present of hex which they made me, and in 
order to reassure her, T gave orders that she be placed in scparate 
vooms and treated with all the regard due her sex and position, 
Tho procedure filled my exptive with astonishment; she showed her 
gratitude by tears. 

A few days went by and my kindness to her and, above all, my 
restraint, so foreign to Mohammedan ways, had won her affection 
and hey confidence. I used to spend a little time with hgr, toying 
to console her. Since she was separated from het mother, I was 
the only one to whom she could confide her grief. She loved me as 
a friend, and I was attached to her by that spiritual satisfaction 
uuknown to him who veads these lines with a mocking eye. (A. firm 
resolution whieh I had taken to save a young girl in all this up- 
heaval, and the necessity of giving my soldiers an example of a 
virtue which they were beginning to forget forbade any other sort 
of velation with the pretty slave.) 

One day I saw her approaching me, her head bent low and her 
eyes full of tears, “What’s the matter, my girl?’ I asked hex, 
"Won't you ever be able to get over your sadness?”—"Oh, I hava 
a good reason for erying! They’ve killed my mother.”—“Who 
told you?”—"She did’—“When?’—“Last night, I saw her; she 
spoke to me, and said: ‘See, my daughter! Tho wicked men 
havo killed me?’ And she showed mo her neck, which was cut 
through; there was another wound in her side, Dig a grave far 
me, she added. ‘And the spade, my dear mother?’—~Dig up tho 
earth with your nails, my daughter?” 

That I might calm the unhappy child, I gavo orders that in- 
formation should be sought as to what had beeome of her mother, 
They came to tell me that a woman had been found dead, with 
wounds that were still bleeding, in her neek and sido, T asked 
Fimmé, who was still depressed, how we could recognize her mother, 
“She wore trousers oP this material.” I went to the spot where the 
body was; I secured a picee of the trousers and showed it to tho 
young girl: “Was your mother’s garment made of material like 
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that?’—“Yes, it was really my mother} you found her, but you 
found her dead, Poor Mother!” And, summoning all her 
strength, she threw herself upon me, to seize my dagger and kill 
herself. I stopped her, and, that I might turn her from her fatal 
eourse, I told her that they had carried off her mother and sent her 
to Asia, This lie ealmed the unfortunate girl, 

I confess that the memory of the occurrence made an extraor- 
dinary impression,on my mind, I do not believe in’ nqelurnal 
revelations, and nevertheless I am still utterly at a loss when I 
think that the tervible reality corresponded to the young Turkish 
girl’s dream; we tous see in this at least a strange trick of fate, 

I have “the consolation (it is very gratifying), in ending this 
sad gtory, of Being sure that poor Emmé is happy; a respectable 
family of the Peloponnesus adopted her, 


‘We can but repeat here what we have said of certain other 
happenings: chance coincidence is possible, since the young 
girl was uneasy as to her mother’s fate; she may have 
dreamed that she saw her assassinated. But one cannot help 
pointing out (1) that this was no ordinary dream, and that 
the impression received was most violent in its ‘intonsity’; 
(2) that the wounds were seen, that the drama was lived 
through, Though possible, the chance coincidence of a dream 
is quite improbable, Moreover, a considerable number of 
similar cases that are, to-day, known, and have been investi- 
gated and discussed, would lead us to consider that the 
probability of telepathic communication approaches certainty, 
We haye been prepared for this by Mrs. Tweedale’s phantom, 
and by all the others, 

The apparition of the mother to the daughter, in a tele- 
pathie dream, would appear to have occurred a short time 
after she was assassinated, 

According to the law of probability, hallucinations repre- 
senting guch and such persons should not coincide by chance 
with some particular event—for example, the death of these 
persons—in greater proportion than it should with othor 
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events. If this proportion is exeeeded, we have some warrant 
for excluding the clement of chance and, as a consequonce, 
for thinking that the phantom had a real cause. 

My readers may remember reading of a phenomenon con. 
corning two members of tho same family which vather re- 
calls the preceding case: it was a most remarkable apparition 
of a dead man to his brother, several hours after dissolution. 
T gave the story in “L’Tneonnw’’ (page 450). It concerned 
Mr, Frederic Wingfield, Belle-Isle-cn-Terro, Cte du-Nord, 
who writes; “ 

On the night of March 26, 1880, I dreamed that I saw my 
brother, Richard Wingfeld-Baker, seated on a chair before me, I 
spoke to him; he merely bowed his head in reply; then he rose and 
left the room. I awakened and found that I was standing, one foot 
on the floor near my bed and the other on my bed, and that I was 
trying to speak and utter my brother's name. ‘The impression that 
he was really present was so strong, and the whole gcene was so 
hfolike, that I left the bedroom to look for my brother in the draw- 
ing-room, where I found no one. I then had a feeling of impending, 
misfortune, and I made a note of this “apparition” in my daily 
momorandum, adding the words: “May God prevent it!” ‘Three 
days afterward I received news that my brother had died that day, 
at half-past eight o’clock, as a resull of a fall when Iunting, 


Death, therefore, had preceded this well-defined vision, y 
some hours, 

The objection which we raised as to the reality of the 
apparition of the young Turkish gixl’s mother would not 
apply in the present ease. Thus one occurrence confirms an- 
other, 

The following experience was not less conclusive. It took 
place when the observer was fully awake, and oven out in 
the open air, A person was scen—seen clearly, and recognized 
with certainty—two hours after her death, by a gardencr who 
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did not know that she had died. A special investigation of 
the incident was made by Frederie Myers.* 
The Rev. C, T. Forster, pastor of Ilinxton, wrote on 


August 6, 1885: 


My late parishioner Mrs. de Freville was a rather eccentric lady; 
sho had, in particular, an abnormal interest in graves. . Two days 
after her death, which occurred in London in the afternoon of 
May Sth, I heard that the gardener, Alfred Bard, had seen her 
that game evening (May 81h). I sent for Ium, and he gave mo 1 
very clear and very detailed account of what he had seen. 

He is 2 man who hag the habit of observing carefully, He edu- 
cated himsclf as a gardener, and I am convinced that he is speak- 
ing the truth without any exaggeration. I am absolutely sure, 
also, that news of Mrs. de Freville’s death could not have reached 
Hinxton before the next morning (May 9th), She was found dead 
at half-past seven in the evening, She had been left alone in her 
yoom; she was rather unwell, but was not believed to be seriously 
ill, 

C. F, Porsren, 


Here is Mr. Alfred Bard’s own story: 


July 26, 1885. 

I am a gardener; I work at Sawston. When I go home from 
my work I always go through the Hinxton cemetery. On Friday, 
the eighth of Inst May, I was returning as usual, When T was in 
the cemetery I looked down rather closely at the Iawn, ab a cow 
and a donkey lying there just within the gateway. As I lowered 
my head f glanced in the direction of tho square vault where Mr. 
de Freville had been buried. Then I saw Mrs. de Frevillo leaning 
against tho grating, dressed just as I used to see her ordinarily; 
she had on a hat of the sort called a coal-scutile bonnol, a black 
jacket trimmed with erépe and a black dress, She looked straight 
at me. Ter face was very white—mnch whiter then usual. I 


1See Phantasma of the Living, I, 212, and Hallucinations télépath- 
igquea, p. 2365, 
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knew her well, for I had worked at her home for some time, 1 
supposed that she had come, as sho sometimes did, 10 go into the 
mausoleum, and thought that My, Wiles, a mason from Cambridge, 
must be in the tomb, busy about something. I walked all around 
tha door, looking closely to seo if it were open. My ayes werg 
riveted on her, and I mysolf was not more than five to six meterg 
from her, She turned her face toward me, following me with her 
eyes, I walked between the church and tio tomb (they are about 
fowr meters apart) looking to seo if the tomb were open, for she 
was in just sueh a position that she hid the door of it fvom me, 
When 1 turned around she was gone, It was impossible for her 
to havo left the comelery, because to reach either one of the two 
exits sho Would havo had to pass me. 

1 was, therefore, convinced that she had gone into the tomb 
quickly. I went toward the door, which I expected to find open, 
but to my great surprise ib was locked. As a mattor of fael, it 
had not been opened at ail; there was no key in the lock. I hoped 
to be ablo to look into tho lomb ifsel£; I shook the door to make 
sure that it was firmly locked, but there was no sign that any one 
had been there. Then I was very much frightened ond looked at 
the clock; it was half-past nine, When I got home, I asked mysclf 
if what T had seen had been a product of my imagination; I told 
my wife of it, however, When, the next day, 1 was lold that Mrs, 
de Froville was dead, I was so startled that it mado mo jump, I 
have never had any other hallucination, 

Aurrep Barp, 


A statemont, sworn to by Mrs. Bard (space is lacking to 
give it hore), confirma the trnth of tho account, 

Forster, the pastor, took Mr, Myers through the Hinxton 
cemetory, and the deseription of the place was found to be 
absolutely exaci. Furthermore, the date of the death was 
verified, by looking at the ‘‘Times.’’ 

Shall we think this experience an hallucination? But 
(1) the worthy gardener had never had one; (2) the appari- 
tion followed the death, which he did not know of; (8) the 
woman, original in her way of thinking, loved to visit graves. 
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This too was, unquestionably, an apparition some hours 
after death. The phantom’s garments demand an explana- 
tion. We may think that the woman who appeared remained 
faithful to her habit of visiting the cemetery (she was, more- 
over, destined to be borne there herself), and that her in- 
visible, spiritual presence had an effect on the gardoner gs mind 
and showed him a corporeal image. 

The following case is, perhaps, still more curious, 

A young woman who had just died, suddenly, showed. 
herself to her docior, She died at one o’clock in the morn- 
jing, and the doctor was awakened at four o’clock by,a bright 
light in his room and a woman’s form which he did not 
recognize, Let us give the story; it was published by Pod- 
more in his ‘‘Apparitions.’’ + 

The doctor wrote from Albany (U,8, A.) to Dr, ILodgson 
on September 10, 1888: 


* tom a physician, have been practising for eleven years, and 
am in excellent health; I have never believed in apparitions. 

* Last Monday, on September 3d, I went fo bed about eleven 
o'clock, after my daily work, I had dined very lightly, at seven 
o'clock, 

My bedroom is on the second floor, and I loek all my doors cx- 
cept the one conmunicating with my wife’s room. Below is tho 
plan of our apartment, 

I oseupy room Number 1, and my wife Number 2; her room has 
only one window and only one door, communicating with mine, 
My room hag three doovs, locked at night, and one window. Tho 
two windows of our rooms are hung with thick green curtains, 
which fall bolow them in order to exclude the light from without. 
No artificial light shines on the windows, and moonlight scarcely 
reaches them. 

I undressed, went to bed about. eleven o'clock, and was not long 
in going to sleep. ‘Abou four o'clock in the morning I was awak- 
ened by a bright light in my face. At first T thought it was my 
wife, standing at the point marked 3, for she was to get up at 
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half-past five to catch a morning tran. The light was so brilhant 
that I began to ask her questions at once, but no voice answered 
me. While I was speaking, the person I had seen withdrew toward 
point 4 and seemed gradually to disappear toward point 6 The 
light, gliding along silently, made me think that it was a servant 
erossing the hall, and that the light he carried had passed through 
the keyhole. But this was not possible, for hangings hid the lock, 
Then the idea occurred to me that a thief might be in the other 
room. I shouted to my wife to slrike a light at onee, She awakened 
and asked me this unexpected question: “Why, what’s that bril- 
liant light in your room?” I lighted the gas in my room, made a 
search and found that there was no light in any of the rooma, 

My wifo left on the morning train. I busied myself with my 
work 2s usual, 

At noon, when T wont back home, my servant informed me that 
dwing my absence a man lad como to ask mo for a certificate 
for a young woman who had died suddenly at an early hour in tho 
morning, as a result of a hemorrhage of the lungs. She had died 
about one o'clock, I had seen the apparition about four o’cloek, 
So far as I was able io note, thero was no great resemblance be- 
tween if and my patient, exeept in the matter of height. ‘The lack 
of facial resemblance was not so great, perhaps, but the apparition 
had seemed much older to me, I had seen the young woman on 
the previous evening, and her illness had not seemed to promise 
any immediate danger: sho had been ill for only two days, Sho 
had at first spit a little blood, as a result of having strained her- 
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self, When the hemorrhage oceurred that morning sho had called 
for help and had uttered my name, 

This is the only phenomenon of this nature thal has come within 
my persona] experience, The apparition was very cleay, bnt ib 
vanished rapidly, My wile had noticed the light before I gaid 
anything to her, at the very moment when I awakened her. As for 
me, I had got up at onee when the luminous apparition appeared, 
for I am accustomed to answer the telephone during {the night, 


It would seem elear that we must see here a eause-and- 
effect velation, and that the dying woman—or the dead 
woman—produced the manifestation. Chance cannot be 

made an explanation. 

Frank Podmore, in conformily with his title ‘Apparitions 
and Thought-Transference,’’ is willing to see only a case of 
transference of thought from the young woman to her 
doctor, before hor death. But is this really the explanation? 

In the first place, the phenomenon occurred three hdurs 
after death. Why should the dying woman’s summons 
shave required this time to take effeet on her doctor, who was 
accustomed to awaken for telephone ealls, and who did not, 
therefore, sleep very decply ? 

Then, what caused tho light, seen by two persons? It 
could not be attributed to an hallucination. 

The question of deciding whether the light and the appari- 
tion were caused by a person still alive, or by that samo per- 
son three hours after death, is prt .before us flatly. No 
subterfuge will avail. We must decide without preconceived 
ideas, without prejudice of any sort, 

Would not tho simple, logical answer seem to you to bo 
that the dead woman manifesied hersclf, rather than that 
there was a strange case of thought-transmission and ihat 
the thought remained Iatent for three hours in the doctor’s 
mind and then resulted in the light and the phantom? 

Let us note that, unlike the apparitions of Mr. Tweedalo’s 
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grandmother, of the young Turkish woman’s mather, of My, 
Wingfield, and of Mrs, de Freville, this phantom remained 
very vague, The impressions received are most varied. Tere 
is another example: 

A native of Bordeaux heard a door open and felt that some 
one had just come in behind him and sat down at a table. 
IIe looked round, It was his unele, who lived in Laroche. 
foucauld; he had killed himself at five o’elock in the morn. 
ing. It was then half-past nine. Let us listen io the narra. 
tor’s story: e 


In 1888 I was in Bordeaux, in the rue du Palais-Gallio, living 
in an apartment arranged according to the little diagram which 
accompanies this note. 

At half-past nine on the morning of February 27th (the weather 
was quite good) I was seated at the point A, before my worlk- 
table, when I suddenly had tho impression that the door B had 
just opened and that some one, who had entered noisclessly, was 
standing behind me. 

I turned toward the left and saw, very distineily, my uneld 
Q——~. The vision was of rather short duration, 


A 


FH 


About a quarter of an hour afterward I was interrupted in 
my work by the arrival of a iclogram amouncing that my uncle 
was very ill, and asking me to go to him in Larochofoucauld, Cha- 
rente. The telegram lad been taken to the telegraph office a little 
after eight o'clock, 
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T left immediately, and upon my arrival T learned of my unele’s 
death, He had fired two bullets into his head, and the doctors 
said that death had occurred at five o’clock in the morning. When 
I saw him in the apartment in the rue du Palnis-Gallien, ho was 
wearing the same clothes that he had had on at our last interview, 
about eight days before that time. I had been carrying on a brisk 
correspondence with him, Upon my arrival I found several letters 
from him that were intended Lor me, written during the night 
which preceded his suicide. 


Another occurrence. A woman, in oxcellent health and 
under absolutely normal conditions for observation, saw her 
unele appear, for several minutes, seven hours after his death, 
which she did not know of.? 


On Tuesday, May 26, 1897, al cight o’clock in the morning, Mre, 
do Lagenest was in her apartment in Foutenay-le-Comte, making 
her bed in the absence of her maid, when, on the other side of the 
bed (which was in the middle of the room), she saw her uncle, 
Monsienr Bonnamy. Ie was living in Loché (near Loches), and 
she believed him in good health, She saw him smile happily, but 
this apparition distressed her, and she walked to the other side of 
the bed, hoping to eseape il. To her great surprise, she saw her 
unde in the spot which she had just left. Then she spoke to him, 
asking tho reason for his presenco, She received no reply from 
tha apparition; ceasing to smile, it gazed al her in a kindly way. 
Madame do Lagenest attributed this obsession to an hallucination, 
Fo eseapo ils gaze, which disturbed her, she went down to tho rooms 
on the grountl floor, and went into her husband’s office, The same 
phantom rose before her. “But Unelo, why have you come here? 
Aro you dead?’ The apparition vanished immediately after Ma- 
dame de Tagenest had uttered these words, 

She went to lake a walk in the garden, to regain her self-control), 
Tialf an hour afterward, heaving ‘some one ring the door-bell, she 
said to the servant near her, withonl having seen the person who 
had just arrived: “Go and get the (elegram that’s come; my 
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unelo is dead.” This was true; Monseur Bonnamy had died in 

Loché on May 26th, al a quarler-past one in the morning. 
Aceording to Madame de Lagenest, the vision lasted for ten 

minutes. It caused her excessive fatigue, which did not disappear 


until very late in the evening, 
IT. Boprovux. 


Wo may legitimately think that this was an optical illusion; 
but we must not aceept one-sided reasoning. These were 
illusions corresponding to reality, As a matter of fact, the 
tnele appeared io his niece seven hours after his death, whieh 
she did not know of. ‘ 

We are familiar with many observations of the same sort, 
Tlave we not already read, in Volume Il, page 140, of the 
apparition of a friend seen in an arm-chair in a drawing-room 
twelve hours after his death? ‘To think that all theso things, 
secn spontancously, are illusions, is an hypothesis that grows 
less and less admissible, given the number of the phenomena 
and the normal conditions under which they were observed, 

The sensation described below, experienced by a son after 
his mother’s death, would seem to have been duc to the in- 
fluence of the mother, who was dead and happy at her de- 
liverance from carthly life. The communication, sent me on 
December 11, 1920, by my friend Warrington Dawson, an 
American diplomat already known to my readers (‘Before 
Death,’? pago 180), is doubly interesting by teason of the 
strange premonition recounted in it, Tere it is: 


Sixteon months before her death my mother saw heraclf lying 
dead in tho spot where she was to die as tho result of a chance cold. 

In January, 1908, wo wore under the necessity of finding an 
apartment very quickly, One morning I had found ono with which 
I was most satisfied, in the rue de l'Université, When T went back 
to luncheon with my mother, in the rue de Varenne, where we lived, 
I proposed that she go and see il at once, telling her that if she 
liked it I would find tho agent immediatoly and sign the leage. 
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We did this. My mother seemed as satisfied with il as IL As 
we were passing from ona room to another, she talked lo me of 
how wo would arrange the furniture and the pictures, Lastly, we 
arrived at the threshold of what was Lo be her bedroom. Suddenly 
T aaw her face grow pale, and she fixed her eyes upon the eentral 
panel of tho left wall; 1 had nover seen such an expression on her 
face, I uttered an exclamation, and asked her what was the mat- 
ter, At the sound of my voice a shiver 1an through her body; sho 
recovered herself, and answered in a strangled voice; “It’s noth- 
mg; I’m cold.” 

As it was January, and the apartment was unoccupied, this 
seemed natural to me, and I thought no more of the incident. 

Some weeks after we had moved in I was more than surprised to 
Jeam fipm’ my friends thal my mother was very unbappy in our 
new apartment; that sho had a horror of it and. bitterly regretted 
my haste in signing the lease, I asked her for an explanation, for 
I should never have taken on apartment which was not io her 
taste, She seemed very much embarrassed; she said that our friends 
should not have repeated on unconsidered statement on her part, 
But her confusion showed me clearly thal she was hiding something 
from me. I insisted, and she answered me with futile objections, 

I returned to the altack several times, only to see that she was 
always hiding her inmost thoughts from mo. At length I per- 
suaded her to open her heart lo me. Sho then said: “It’s this. 
When I reached the door of my bedroom, I saw myself lying dead 
on that bed, which was whevo it ig now. ‘Chen T knew that T should 
leave this apariment in my coffin,” 

‘AL these words T remembered her expression on our first visit, 
She had approved of everything wnlil that moment, and had thon 
let me make all arrangements without protesting, 

By foreo of argument T tried {o banish her ideas, ealling them 
morbid, Sinee T did not sueceed, I proposed that she go and spend 
some months wilh my sister, in America. She left, and did not 
return until Deeember. I asked her if she still wished to move 
out; I did not remind her of her vision, hoping that she would 
have forgotten it, for she seemed in very good health. She an- 
awored simply that she would never be happy in that house, and 
asked me to give up the lense, 
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1 obtained the owner’s permission, but on condition that I find 
another tenant, I began to look for one immediately, and sue. 
eceded. Jt was then that T left for Afvica, unexpectedly, with 
President Roosevelt, in April, 1909. She made preparations to 
move out. It was a strange thing that in one of the Inst letters 
which she wrote me, she spoke of her packing and added, “Tt am 
preparing for the gical Mxodus.’ This lelter, wrillen from tho 
rue do PUniversité before hey illness, did not veach me until Jong 
after her death. 

But friends had telegraphed me that she had developed pnev. 
monin, and was seriously wll. Day after day the eablegtams sue- 
eeeded one anoilier, and Ieft me no hope. It was with terror that 
T used to wart until tho afternoon, when tho telegrams were given 
me; day and mght I was oppressed with a feeling of inevitable 
and imminent catastrophe. 

One day, May 5th, I experienced, suddenly, an indeseribable re- 
lief. I felt her presence near me; I was pervaded by a heavenly 
well-being such as T had never known. 

I thought at once of the telepathic bonds which had united ug 
for long years, My only idea was: “The crisis is past; my mother 
is saved, and in thinking of me sho has transimilted her relief? 

I was completely happy fox the first time sinco I received tho 
first telegram. At sunset I heard my name being called; a native 
had come with a telegram, as usual, Trushed out to him. 1 opened 
the envelope: it announced my mother’s death! 

I was absolutely thundorstruek by this news, I thought that she 
was alive; she had transmitted her thought to me; I had been in 
mental communication with her, and sho was dead! Ter loss 
would have been terrible for me, even if T had heen prepared for 
it, sSince I was no longer prepared, it was liko a blow with a 
dub, 

It took me several years to comprehend ihe truth, My mother 
had indeed sent her thought, but from what wo call the other world, 
Sho had made me feel her presence, had made me experience her x0- 
lief, her celestial well-being, had expressed to me all her mother-love, 
showing that our souls could not be separated, I had been able 
to hear, but not to understand, 

As nearly as I could compute the fime, this oceurred several 
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hours after her death in Paris; her soul had required this delay, 
either to accustom itself to a slate of cternal life after leaving 
this life, or Lo make itself felt by me through the veils of the flesh. 
‘Warrineron Dawson. 
(Letter 4362.) 


There was nothing material about the manifestation. It 
was none the less remarkable on this account, and’I was all 
the more ready to aecept it as genuine from the fact that I 
had for many years known of the profound affinity which 
united this son to his mother. Both of them were endowed 
with special psychic faculties, As wo remarked above, the 
manifestations of the dead are extremely varied, 

The following apparition, twelve hours after death, bears, 
like the preceding onc, all the marks of authenticity. The 
writer is already known to us (Volume II, pages 860~861). 
It was sent me from Miinster on April 22, 1899. 


I am a man in good health, aged forty-seven, I am straight 
and tall, moderately stout, and good-looking. I have a good appe- 
tite and sleep well, I was formorly employed in a telegraph office, 
I am a free thinker, One of my friends died on April 9, 1808, on 
the night before Easter, at six o’clock in the morning. He ap- 
peared to me in my room and began to Took at all the pictures 
with war ag a subject which were hung there; I had promised to 
show them to him, Some days before his death, when I told him 
that he was looking beiler and that o Trench cuirassior of 1870 
could nob die hefore Alsace had been freed, he had answered that 
he was going lo get well lo see my fine pictures, I recognized him, 
though he was in a shroud and no longer had his characteristic 
mustache, Ile stayed for n long time looking al my pictures, then 
nodded to ma in a friendly way and vanished suddenly. I was fully 
awake, I went, that very morning, to the house in which he 
had died, and found that his mouth and mustache had been covered 
with a white cloth, 

Jean Tau. 


(Lotter 618,) 
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Judging from the writer’s description of himself, it would 
be diffieul. 10 admit that there was in this easc an hallueina. 
tion, an affection of the nerves, or an illusion caused by 
imagination. No conelusive argument could be brought for. 
ward to prove that il was impossible for a dead man’s spinit 
to have paid a visit to his friend some hours after dissolution, 
There is nothing absurd, cither, in the possibility that his 
imago was transmitted, together with his thought. It was a 
telopathie transmission on the part of some one dead. The 
account confirms what we said in Volume Tl. 

Similarly, it was twelve hours after death that the curious 
incident given below oceurred. It, too, was related to me at 
the beginning of my investigation, in March, 1899, in the 
following letter, written by a boy about twelve years old: 


I did not know what Loar was. One of my cousins, with whom 
I had taken a walk the evenmg before and talked with until half. 
past mine, died suddenly at cleven o’clock, 

At four o'clock in the morning (it was in tho month of August) 
T Jeft the farm, to go to school as usual, but carher than I generally 
did, to report Ins death at the town hall. 

At eleven I usually went to ring the bell and wind the clock. 
The latter was in the tower of the church. In ovder to reach it, 
it was necessary to climb 2 long spiral stnivease and cross a loft 
ahout twenty meters long. The teacher stopped mo that day and 
said to me, “If you don’t want to go up alone to wind the clock 
to-day, stay down, and J'H go myself.” ae T said. “Why 
should n’t I want to? 

T am telling all this 10 explain my state of mind at that moment, 
I remember very well that I said to myself, “Mow funny that tho 
teacher asked me that question |” 

When I reached the loft I was, therefore, very much surprised 
to see my cousin standing there, hiding a part of the door which 
led to the clock. ‘fhe light from the window in the roof fell right 
on his face, Ie was in his working-clothes, and was looking at 
me hard, Ins face a little sad. I picked up a small iron bar whieh 
lay on the floor, and, going forward, I throw it right at the eppari- 

t 
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tion. The bar siruek the door with a dull sound and the illusion— 
wf 1b was an illusion, for your accounts mako mo doubt this— 
vanished, ‘Then I wound the clock and went away. 

My cousin was on my right, in the loft, leaving me a freo passage 
this tame, and smiling. “This is too much!” I said out loud, as if 
to prove to myself that I was not dreammg. The phantom made 
a movement as though to raiso its arms, and disappeared suddenly, 

T went downstatiis quickly and told my story to the teacher, who 
amd to me, “Now you?ll know what fear is.” 

(Vouched for by) J. Turquin, Instructor, 
: Ardennes, 

From the evidence in the account, it would really not seem 
possible for the boy (who was absolutely calm, whose mind 
was at rest, and who was care-freo, as was natwral at bis age) 
to have been the dupe of an illusion—above all, one that 
occurred twice—and not to have been affected in any way; 
he regarded it merely as a curious, causeless phenomenon 
demanding investigation, Tho fact that he threw an iron 
bar at the phantom demonstrates that there was an utter 
absence of fear on his part. He was astonished, merely, 
and had not the least idea that this was possibly a manifesta- 
tion on the part of his friend. ILis was a purcly automatic 
movement. This apparition, twelve hours after death, was 
spontancous. 

Following my usual method of investigation, I asked the 
writer of the narration if the instructor of whom he speaks 
could confirm his atory. T received the tqacher’s attestation; 
it gave mo an impression that he himself had seen the appari- 
tion. 

Hero is another communication, sent at that samo period: 


Monibéliard, March 26, 1899. 
On a corloin evening of the year 1888, my son-in-law, who was 
living in Tlante-Loive, appeared to me. It was about cleven o’elock, 
and I was thoroughly awake, 
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On the following day I learned that he had died on the morning 
of the previous day, ai eleven o'clock. It 18 noteworthy that 
had no renson fo bolieve him il, and that he died suddenly, 

I shall ask you to give only my initials, if you publish my letter, 

CO. A. 

(Letter 210.) 


It should be pointed out that this apparition, twelve hours 
after death, occurred without the observer knowing of the 
death, 

I should like to give only concise, very short accounts, of 
the sort which we have just read, that I might offer a larger 
number of thom; but there are cases in which details are in- 
dispensable, such as the following one. 

A dead woman who did not believe that she was dead, an- 
nouneed her death! I take from a leticr sent me from Cher- 
bourg on October 10, 1921, the following: 


Madame Boullier, on a certain night (September 13-14, 1018) 
thought that sho was awake, and heard some one ealling hey by 
name, Iler first thought was: “Why, I was asleep, since I was 
dreaming.” But at that moment she heard once more: “Madame 
Boullier!” Sure of being awake this lime, she looked about her 
and saw, between the window and the eupbosrd, the bust of a 
woman whieh had emerged from the wall and was speaking lo 
her. “Who aro you?” she demanded.—“You don’t recognize mo?” 
—"No”—"But you hought fish from me this morning, at the mar- 
kot; I am Mother Arondel.”—“Oh, indeed! What would you like?” 
—"Why, I must be dead; I saw my body sheiched out on the 
ground and my children around it, evying., T tried o talk to them, 
bub if was no use; thoy did n’é hear me.’—"Tlow did you die?”— 
"T flew into a temper when I was going home, and then fell down. 
I saw my bod¥ on the ground, and people all around it; still, I'm 
not dead !"—"Well, what would you like?’—You must go and tell 
the peoylo at home that Pm not dead”’-—“No, they would think 
I was crazy; I can’t do that, Go away, my good woman.” 
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Then the apparition vanished, sliding sideways through the wall. 

Barly the next moming Madame Boullier went to call on one 
of hey neighbors, Madame Micheau, and told her of the appanition. 
They went to tho market to verify the happening. A bit of paper, 
glued to her stall, annomnced Mother Avondel’s death, and the 
other venders explained that she had died suddenly, as soon as 
she got home. 

Gaston “Tirorin, 
(Letter 4712.) 


I made an investigation in Cherbourg, that I might verify 
these statements, aud I wish to thank the writer of the letter 
for his cave in making the inquiry, Several persons took 
part in it, At the town hall the record of births and deaths 
gives, as the date of death, September 18, 1918, at one o’clock 
in the afternoon: the widow Arondol, born on February 22, 
1846. A neighboring fishwoman stated that she had seen her 

at noon, on the day of her death, when she left the market, 
and had learned upon her own return ai two o’clock that 
Mother Arondel had died suddenly at one. The attestations 
ate all the more convincing, so far as I am concerned, from 
the fact that I myself was in Cherbourg in September, 1918, 

In this case we must remember that the dead woman did 
not belicvo that she was degd; hor apparition appeared about 
twelve hours after death, 


The following manifestation proceeded, plainly, from some 
one dead, like the one above, and not from some one living or 
dying. A young man died, in Paris, on January 8, 1908, in 
the afternoon, at a hospital. Ilis grandmother, who lived 
in Vierzon, had, on the following night, a nightmare in which 
she saw the face of her grandson, passing and repassing 
behind the window-panes, and gazing at her. Te vanished, 
and she saw him stretched out dead upon a kindof slab. 
The vision oceurred ten or twelve hours after death. Let 
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us listen to an aceount of the happening, related by a com. 
petont judge. I am taking it from a.letier written by Dr, 
Fernand, in Vierzon: 


You are, above all, seeking facts, TIero is an incident which 
chance brought te my notice; it will, perhaps, be of interest to 

ou. 

% Let me tell you, first, that I am thirty-nine years old and that, 
personally, I have no preistablished convietions as to any phil- 
osophie system. But I am of the opinion that we do not lnow 
all, and that it would be contrary to scientific principles to deny 
the inexpheable. 

As a physician, I have under my care, here in Vierzon, Madame 
X—, who is about sevenly years old (allow me to omit her 
name). She is most intelligent, and is nervous to the point of 
having been neuroti¢ in her youth, IT am now giving her treat. 
ments for attacks of asthma. 

Upon her request, her daughter, who was living in Paris, had 
come to liva with her in December, 1907, 

During the night of Wednesday lo Thureday,—from the eighth 
to the ninth of lust January,—about two o'clock in the morning, 
tho invalid ealled her daughter and demanded a light, saying: 
“Light the lamp. I’ve had a terrible nightmare.’ These were 
the only words she spoke, The following Sunday, she said to her 
daughter, “You can’t have eaten much for breakfast.” And, after 
her daughter had shown her astonishment: “You can’t have eaten 
much, for you are suffering a great deal, It’s uscless to keep it 
seorel: your son is dead. The other night, when I ealled you, I 
had seen his face; it passed and repassed behind the window. 
panes, and he looked at me, Next, he disappeared, but then 
I aaw him lying dead on a sort of slab, covered wilh a gray 
eloth.” 

The invalid’s grandson had really died on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, January 8th, in Paris, in a hospital where he had been 
treated for some time for lubereulosis of the lungs, 

This was the account given me, in the first instance, immedintely 
after the happening, then subsequently on several occasions, at 
intervals some time apart. The story was related both by the 
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invalid herself and her daughter, without any variations, despite 
my discreet but searching questions. 

Jf I may be permitted a few more words, I should like to show 
the occurrence in all ils extraordinary aspects, 

The invalid’s daughter was not informed of her son’s death wntil 
Thursday morning, when she learned of it through a telegram, 
She did not go to Paris for the funeral and did not leave her 
mother: there was, therefore, no absenee on her part which might 
have led to suspicion, She was alveady wearing black, and did 
not change ler clothing to go inlo mourning, 

And, lastly, no ono spoko, in the invalid’s presence, of her grand- 
son; besides, his condition lad seemed unchanged for some time: 
the announcement of his death was almost a surprise. 

Such was the oceurrence, I am giving you a dry account of it, 
as I would of an observation mado in a hospital, without relying 
in the least on imagination. Without wishing to offer an explana- 
tion, I should like to ndd these remarks; 

(1) Tho apparition corresponded to aclual reality. 

(2) The deseription given by the grandmother was xbsoluicly 
exact, When a death occurs in a hospital, the corpse is taken 
into a room where autopsies are performed, and placed on a long 
narrow table, usually zine-covered, “a sort of slab.” The déserip- 
tion is correct, and Madame X—— did not know of this partieular 
detail, 

(3) There éan be no question, under the circumstances, of telep- 
athy from one brain lo another: the apparition occurred after 
the young man had actually died. 

(4) Ib would seem that we aro confronted by two separate phe- 
nomena; 

(a) Tho replica of a dead man in Paris appenred: to his grand. 
mother in Vierzon. (Ono detail deserves to be noted: the appari- 
tion did not enter the room, bul remained behind the window- 
panes.) 

(b) The grandmother's consciousness (sho was alive) seems, after 
that, to have been borne from Vierzon to Paris, and to have seen 
the corpse. 

‘ Dr. Tarnann, 


(Letter 1823.) Vierzon, Chor. 
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This double observation is so deserving of wide publicity 
that I asked the doctor if it would be indiscrect to publish it, 
Tlere is his answer: 


Ido not think that T am belraying any professional seerel, 
sinco LT am not giving the porson’s name. T anthorizo you, there. 
fore, fo make whatever use you wish of my communication, even 
with my name: I have no respect for any other than gigned ae. 
counts. 

I consider that there are all possible guarantees of the verneity 
of the “observation” which I have told you of. Were the’ contrary 
true, I should have put no faith in it. I had the story from the 
very lips of my patient and hor daughter. 

These two persons axe intelligent and well cdueated. 


What shall we think? 

The phenomenon occurred ten or twelve hours after the 
death, The simple, direct interpretation is that the grand- 
gon, who had died, thought of his grandmother and manifested 
himself (1) by showing himself to her; (2) by causing her to 
gee his corpse. 

‘We may seck other interpretations, Wo may suppose that 
he thought of her before his death, and that an impression 
made by this thought remained latent in the percipient’s 
mind until two o’clock in the morning. But this is moro 
complicated, 

We may sttppose, also, that the seer of the vision, bound 
to her grandson by a deep affinity, was barne to him in 
spirit, from Vierzon to Paris, This is all very well, but why, 
then, should she have scen him behind the window? 

Every one of my readers is, like me, free to seak an ex- 
planation. 7 

It seems to me that for the moment we ‘must confine our- 
selves to recording oocwrrences, above all when their truth is 
as carefully established as it was in this case, Bven that is 
a great deal, given the ‘prevalent idiotic incredulity. 
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Where docs life end? Where does death begin? In Chap- 
ter X of Volume IT (it is called “‘Between Life and Death’’) 
we read how a young girl, Mademoiselle Noell, summoned her 
brother eighteon hours after her death. To quote this sum- 
mons: ‘Louis, what are you doing? Why don’t you come?’ 
Jt would seem that sho uitered this just as she was dying, be- 
fore dissolution, It is through the comparative study and 
wise discussion of observations that we may enlghten our- 
selves as 10 their nature and their psychological meaning. 
As a matter of faci, an account of a similar, very curious 
observation was seni me, which it will be interesting to 
analyze. Its authenticity is as cortain, as unquestionable as 
that of the account I have just given. IIere is the narra- 
tion: 


On the evening of Saturday, May 28, 1021, and the whole of 
Sunday May 29th, 1 felt unwell without any apparent cause, I 
was so tired that I lay down for part of the aflernoon. It was 
ag if I had a weight on my shoulders, aud I had a vague impression 
that something out of tho ordinary, something painful was about 
to happen. Tho evening of tho twenty-ninth, I went to bed carly, 
and as soon as I fell asleep I began to dream. Tins lasted all 
night, and what a dréam it was! 1 was standing near one of my 
friends, a woman living in Versailles; for two years airenmstances 
had prevonted my seeing her, I saw her most distinetly, lying 
upon her bed, with tha bloodless faco of thoso who have died 
afler much suffering, She sirclched out ‘hor arms to me, wishing 
to kigs me, but terror nailed mo {to the spot, and I made no moyo- 
ment to approach her, This filled her poor faco with sadness, 
Tho appeals which sho mado for me to kiss her and her efforts 
to draw near mo lasted the whole night. 1 awakened often, and 
each time I wont to dleep again the dream began onea more. It 
was « real struggle, the whole night long, to escape from this 
nightmare, to such an exlent that in the moming, when I wag 
quite tired and worn out, my first words to my husband, on awak- 
ening, were an account of this painful dream. I had seaicely 
finished {elling him of it when the door-bell rang, and he was given 
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a lotter with 9 black border, telling of my poor friend's funeral; 
her death had oceurred on the evening of Saturday the twenty. 
eighth, al nine o’elock. 

Greatly disturhed by all this, | went to Versailles on Tuesday, 
the day of her funoral. When T got there, three of her friends, 
who had been with her dwing her lest moments, guid to mo, “Ty 
that you, Madamo David?”—Yes,” I answered.—"Woll, our dear 
friend asked for you on Saturday night before she died; she asked 
several times, and ropeated your name insistently!” 

Then I remembered the whole of my dream, It had really been 
an appeal from my poor friend; she had come to look Lor mo, 
not ab once but twenty-four hours afferward. Perhaps tho unens- 
iness which I had fel on Saturday evening was an unconscious 
recording of her thought, which wag sceking to slamp itself upon 
my mind, 

L. Davin, 
149 we de Rennes, Paris, 


(Letler 4669,) 


This precise account is highly interesting, The dying 
woman thought with intensity of her friend Madame David 
before she died on the evening of Saturday, May 28th. That 
evening and the whole of ihe next day Madame David felt 
unwell and in pain. The night of Sunday, the twenty-ninth, 
to Monday, the thirticth, a terrible nightmare showed her 
this person, in ithe guise of a living corpso; she had not seen 
her for two years. Madame Denis had breathed her last on 
Saturday, the twenty-eight, and sho was buried on Tuesday. 
As there not unquestionable evidence in favor of a telepathic 
transmission from Madame Denis 10 Madame David, which be- 

_ gan at the hour of death and was continued the following 
day? Is-not the hypothesis of chance coincidence utterly 
improbable? 

When I made,my methodical investigation, Monsicur David 
(who is a state official) was kind cnough to give moe complete 
confirmation of all the details set forth above, 
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There is no question that this was a case of telepathic trans- 
migsion—transmission that was continued after death. 

The following oceurrence did not have this somber aspect. 

We shall now have an account of a curious, amusing, and 
ingenuous apparition. A little girl appeared to a little boy 
eighteen hours after she had dicd; he did not know of her 
death. The occurrence is of special interest to ws, for it 
was certainly an unusual one. I owe my knowledge of it 10 
an observer with whom my veaders are already familiar’; 
she and-her husband were good enough to make a careful, 
special investigation of this particular case, which deserves 
our undivided attention. The letter which informed me of 
the incident is worthy of being given word for word. It was 
written before the letter which we read in Volume II. Here 
it is: 

Paris, Sunday, November 30, 1917, 

Pardon me, Master, if I monopohze your attention for a few 
minutes, to tell you of something which happened recently in my 
home, You must forgive ma because of my humble desire to 
bring to your nolico a bit of testimony. This, added to the thou- 
stndgs of other narrations of this sort already in your possession, 
will add to the information at your disposal, and aid in the 
triumph of Truth. 

Ono night, about two o'clock in tho moyning, my husband and I 
were awakenod by our little boy Fornand, aged six and a half; 
he was calling to me. Sineo I was half asleep at that moment 
and thought that he was dreaming, I told him to go to sleep 
again; then there was silence once more. 

‘'ho next morning the child came into our room, as he usnally 
did, to kigs us good morning, Then I asked him why he had been 
so disturbed in the nighl—what dream he had had, And here, 
without my changing a word, is the dialogue which took place 
helween us: 

“Why did you call me last night?” 

“T was afraid, Mamma,” 


At the Moment of Death, p. (34: a manifestation hefore death, 
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“Afraid? Why, my dear?” 

“A lillle girl was sitting at the foot of my bed.” 

“A little girll Tell me about it.” 

“A little girl with a doll in her arms. She was rocking it, and 
in front of her on the table [I must add that our child sleops in 
the dining-room, in a little iron bed, and that the table touches 
his bed] was a liltle basin, with a sponge; she was washing her 
doll’s face,” Ilo gave me an imitation: “Jusl like thal.” 

“Ah” T said, “you were dreaming, my dear,” 

“No, Mamma, I wasn’t dreaming, because I did this to see if 
I was asleep [he then made a comical movement; with ‘his little 
fingers he lifled one of his eyelids]; my eye was open, I could 
feel that it was, and to make sure that T wasn’t asleep I shook 
my bed, too, and it went click-clack, Then the little girl got up 
and walked on my bed, coming toward me, I was afraid; I called 
you and hid wnder the covers for a few minutes. Afterward I 
put my head out and there was nothing there any more.” 

“Ah!” I said, and looked at my husband, 

“What was it? ‘Tell me, liltle mother,” my boy said, still fright. 
ened, 

“Tt was doubtless your guardian angel, my dear; he came to see 
if you were good.” 

Completely reassured and full of enthusiasm, the child then asked 
me if he wéuld come back, and added: “Ilow pretty my guardian 
angel was! He was dressed like o liltle girl and had beautiful 
eurla,” 

Then I seni the little boy into the adjoining room. When we 
were alone, my husband and I looked at each other, though we 
were not much surprised. We had both been witnesses of an o¢- 
currence of this nature when my father-in-law died, 

“That little givl,’ we thought, “has died. We’re going to learn 
something” 

In the afternoon I had some,errands to do, T met a woman 
whom I had not seen for aboutsten days. Since her little girl had 
been unwell, T asked her for news of her child, and the happy 
mhother gave me very good news, At that mioment another woman 
came up, & friend of the first, whom I scarcely knew. Out of 
consideration I was about jo move away, when I heard this person 
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say: “Just think of it! What a terrible misfortune! Such a 
beautiful child!” Puzzled, I drew near her involuntarily, moved 
by I know not what curiosity, and asked whom they were speak~ 
ing of. I learned in this way that the little daughter of the con- 
cierge of the first woman to whom I had spoken had died the day 
before of cerebro-spinal meningitis, which had carried the child 
off in forty-eight hours, : 

I wish to tell you again, Master, that I had not seen this person 
for about ten days, and that she alone could have told me of this 
little girl’s illness, 

The mystery was then explained. The little girl was a playmate 
of my child, and many o time that summer these two children, 
who were the same age, had played together. Since winter weather 
had begun, they no longer saw each other, The darling loved to 
play with dolls, like $0 many other liltle mothers of the future, 
and she loved above all to dress and wash her baby; and if was 
in this way that the liltle angel, to insure recognition, came to 
say good-by to her small friend Fernand. 

Retuming home, I told my husband this news, and asked my 
child if he had been able to recognize the little girl’s face. I give 
his own words again: 

“Her face seemed to have a veil over it, I couldn't seo it well; 
it seemed as if she had a piece of muslin over it. She was all 
white; her dress, her hair, eyerything about her was white.” 

That, Master, was the occurrence in all its simplicity; a little 
child was the i2uthful and innocent witness of it, 

I shall ask you to pardon the simplicily of this poor letter, which 
(I dare not hope ‘for anything clse) will doubtless remain unan- 
swerod. My only excuso for writing it is, I repeat, the fact that 
it is absolutely sincere, 

Believe me, dear Master, you have our deep and respectful ad- 
wiration, 

8 ‘ F. Gayravp, 

(Letter 8996.) 5 rue Nobel, Paris. 


After receiving this letter, I wrote the sender of it, follow- 
ing my usual custom of making an analytical investigation. 
Tho narrator is the wife of Monsieur Paul Gayrand, a 
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pianist, who won first prize at the Conservatory. Both of 
them were kind enough to place themselves at my disposal, 
in order to bring the inquiry to a successful conclusion. 

This is what the investigation brought out: 

It was on Wednesday, November 21, 1917, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, that the little girl died: Emilienne Blin, 
117 rue Caulaincourt. And it was on Thursday, November 
22d, at two o’clock in the morning-—that is to say cightcen 
hours afterward—ihat little Fernand Gayraud saw her on 
his bed, at a time when her death was known neither-to him 
nor to his parents. The two children were playmates. 


ATTESTATIONS 


Paris, January 11, 1918, 

I hereby certify, Master, that the facts given by my wife are 
stated with the most rigorous exactitude, 

I wish to state that when I wont home af noon, on Thursday 
November 22, 1917, my wife said to me: “I have the explanation 
of last night’s phenomenon. You know little Dmilienne, that child 
who used to play so often with Fernand last: summer?” 

“Yes” I said. 

“She ’s dead.” 

“Really! When did it happen?” “ 

“Yesterday. You see, she was really dead when she appeared 
that night.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and that gives us a great deal to think about.” . 

Paun Gayravp, 


We, the undersigned, certify that Monsieur and Madame Paul 
Gayraud told us the story of the apparition whieh their little 
hoy Fernand witnessed, during the night of November 21-22, 1917, 
—an ocourrence that followed the death of one of the child’s play- 
mates, which had taken place on the day before and which was 
unknown to them. 


Ex, BounANnarr, B. Proup’yossp, M, Foro, 
18 r, Saint-Jean. 10 x. Custine, 72 x. Lamarek, 
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The inquiry made at the town hall, apart from the pre- 
ceding communications, brought out the fact that the little 
girl in question was Emilienne Blin, 117 rue Caulaincourt, 
who died on Wednesday, November 2ist, at eight o’clock in 
the morning. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that eighteen hours after her 
death she appeared to Fernand, her little playmate. What 
was the nature of the apparition? She did not go to him, sit 
down at the foot of the bed, and wash her doll’s face. But 
she influenced the little boy’s mind. Ilow did she do this? 
Did she think of him when she was dying, and did her image 
reach the child’s brain and remain latent there for eighteen 
hours? This is a defensible hypothesis, but one that has 
not been proved, It would seem more probable that the 
influence was exerted after death; that it was a communication 
from mind to mind which took the usual form of an image 
of the little girl. 

Let us repeat, for the hundredth time, that the impossibility | 
of explaining a thing does not in the least lessen its reality. 

There is a considerable number, relatively, of manifestations 
of the dead on the first day of their life after death. They 
alone would suffice to make up a volume such as this one. 
I can give m@rely the outstanding ones, and my only regret 
is that I must omit too many. For example, I should regret 
not to tell here how Madame Juliette Adam, so well known 
and so esteemed by all French people? (she is the charming 
author of ‘'Payenno’’—‘Pagan’’), came to write ‘'Chré- 
tienne’’— Christian’’—through being converted by a mani- 
festation on the part of Madame Blavatsky on the very day 
of the latter’s death (May 8, 1891). I numbered among my 
acquaintances the Duchess of Pomar, at whose home I gave 
some lectures, as did our friend A. de Rochas. She threw 


1My readers are already familior with an observation made by her 
in 1898 (L'Inconnu, p. 187). 
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herself into spiritualistie experiments with a certain fervent 
enthusiasm. But let us listen to Madame Adam: 


I had a habit of neyer going out in the evening without glanc- 
ing rapidly through the latest news in the “Temps.” Well, when 
I had opened that newspaper on one occasion, before going to the 
home of the Duchess of Pomar (she had promisod to introduce us 
to an astonishing medium) I was struck lo see an announcement 
of Madame Blavatsky’s death; it seemed to me to be printed in 
huge letters. I attached no further importance to it, and went on 
to the evening meeting. 

We began the séance; one of those present called off the lelters 
of the alphabet. There was a rapping, and the name rapped out 
was Blavatsky. 

“that’s impossible,” cried ‘thle duchess. “I left her only three 
days ago!” 

T remained silent; the medium insisted that the communication 
had been authentic. Madame Blavatsky returned, and dictated; 
"J am dead; I left a will with Colonel Olcott, in which I ask to 
be cremated. Cremation, as it is practised in India, in the open 
air, is in conformity with religious precepts, but it is done in an 
oven here, and means a loss of one’s psychic personality. I implore 
you to write to Colonel Olcott not to have me eremated, though 
I have a presentiment that you will not succeed. Tfowever, I was 
determined to tell you this, in order that I might save a soul: that 
of Madame Adam; fifteen days ago she mado a will in which she, 
too, asked to be cremated, oa 

And was this true? 

Absolutely, thongh none of the persons present could be aware 
of the ciroumstance. 


" 


4 
’ 


Madame Blavatsky was cremated in London, where she 
died. There is, in the preceding statement, a curious con- 
fusion between the soul and the fluid body. + 

The Duchess of Pomar, whom all occultists knew,"lost the 
sense of direction requisite in following the path of this re- 
search, She believed that she was the reincarnation of Mary 
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Stuart, and nevertheless used to invoke the unfortunate 
Scotch queen’s spirit! We have not the space in which to 
wander amidst these memories, and our next chapter urgently 
demands our attention. It will be a continuation of the 
present one, and will be given over to manifestations observed 
from one day to one week after death. 

It would seem to me that in the face of the occurrences of 
which we have just read, no impartial reader can remain in- 
different, or undecided. 


VI 


MANIFESTATIONS AND APPARITIONS FROM ONE DAY TO 
ONE WEEK AFTER DEATIT 


Death dominates all of tho hving, 
Avausts “Comrn, 


| ET us continue to investigate posthumous manifesta- 
tions, classifying them as we have done heretofore. 
Let us consider those which occurred the first week 
after death, from one to eight days. Like the preceding 
ones, they are very numerous. 

The author of that great work, well known to my readers, 
‘‘Phantasms of the Living,’’ states, after patient and long- 
continued research, that the interval between the sending 
of a psychic message and the time that it is received would 
appear never to exceed twelve hours. This would lead us to 
conclude that the apparitions and manifestations observed 
after that length of time are not delayed communications 
from the living, but are caused by the dead. "his is true 
of all the accounts which are to follow. 

We are now about to read of the apparition of a dead 
woman seen by two persons on the day after her death. I 
am taking the following account from a letter sont me from 
Ttaly on July 16, 1899: 


In an article in the newspaper “La Stampa,” dealing with the 
investigations which you are making public, I read that you would 
be happy to learn of occurrences similar to those whieh you are 
studying, and I feel that it is my duty to tell you of the following 
one, It is absolutely authentic, 

One evening, about nine o’clock, every one in the house was still 
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up and about. When my sister, aged scventeen, was walking 
thyough o hall of the apartment, she was stupefied to see a tall, 
beautiful girl standing near her under the lighted gas-jet. She 
did not know this girl, who was dressed in the costume of a peas- 
ant. Astounded, she uttered a ery, and the phantom vanished. 
She wept with fright, and my mother seolded her. Next morning, 
the cook, a girl of about twenty-five, came to my mother and told 
her that that evening, when she had got into bed, she had heard 
a sound of breathing, and felt on her face something that was 
like a breath; that when she ‘had opened her eyes she had seen, 
standing near her bed, one of her friends whom she had known 
in her native place: a tall, beautiful gitl dressed in peasant cos- 
tume. “That beautiful girl,” said the cook, “was in the habit of 
behaving badly; I often gave her good advice, but it didn’t have 
any effect.” She had died on the previous day. 
Counrrss Aarinim CaRANDINI, 
Parella, Province of Turin. 
(Letter 751.) . 


People believe that they can find a way out by calling such 
visions causeless hallucinations. But, in this case there were 
two independent manifestations, The numerous, successive 
pictures which our inquiry reveals show that we can no longer 
be content with this childish explanation, 

In 1915 Jules Lermina, the writer, sent me the following 
account, It had been sent to him from Brussels by a lady 
jo whose family ho was related. 


I saw one of my relatives on April 4, 1878, and spoke to him, 
though he had died in on aecident the day before; I did not know 
of his death. The incident was odd enough for me to recount it 
as faithfully as possible, 

Absolutely contrary to my habit, I had lefL the table during 
dinmer—that is te say* about half-past six in the evening—to go 
into the kitchen to get something or other which the servant had 
forgotten, When I was bending down in front of a enpboard 
where china was kept, and had put out my hend to take up a 
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dish for stewed fruit, which was not in ifs proper place on the 
shelf, I was called by name and recognized my cousin’s voice. I 
lifted my eyes toward the window of the kitchen (it was partially 
wnderground) and did aetually see my eonsin, bending down to the 
window, Ile nodded and said several times, “Good-day, Lovle” 
He usually said this when he saw me, “Good-day, Wenand,” I 
answered. Springing up, I left in the cupboard the thing I had 
come for, I went upstairs to the ground floor and myself opened 
the street door, but there was no one there, 

My father, who was in the dining-room, was astonished to hear 
the door opened, though no ono had rung the bell. He Joft the 
room and went into the hallway to see what was going on, I 
explained to him that my cousin had arrived, and even added that 
he was doubtless hiding, to tease me, But my father answered; 
"It’s impossible for Wenand to be here! THe died yesterday, I 
did nt want to tell you,” 

Tn short, I saw o person who had been dead for twenty-four 
hours, and spoke to him. I was neither depressed nor ill when 
I had this vision; I had not a trace of fever. 


Lermina, extremely well versed in this sort of happenings, 
classified the experience as we have classified all those of the 
kind with which we are familiar. There were in this vase 
two phenomena: the dead person’s words and the apparition. 
Here is something still more remarkable. A murdered man 
appeared to his wife and to his mother, and told of a physical 
peculiarity of the assassin.* ; 

Count Ubaldo Beni had been living for some months in the lit- 
tle commune of Pietra Montecorvino, as manager of the smelting- 
works, ' 

In'this work Count Beni employed young Garibaldi Voneziani, 
the son of the station-master in Lucera, It was ihe young man’s 
duty to take charge of the sums of money which reached the rail- 
way station, destined for the company. That he might do this, 


18ee Annales dos Sciences payohiques, 1019, p. 07. 
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Count Beni gave him receipts with the space for the signature 
left blank, 

In the montli of May, 1916, Veneziani kept nine hundred francs 
oul of the twelve hundred which he had received in Count Beni’s 
name, It was not long before the latter learned of this fraudulent 
appropriation, and there followed lively seenes between the man- 
ager and the faithless employee. 

After this incident Count Bem distrusted his subordinate. The 
latter, knowing that the count intended to give up the manager- 
ship, wished to sueceed him, Ile was able to arrange things so 
cleverly- that diving the latter half of August, two days before 
the manager left, he was put in his place, provisionally. Unfor- 
tunately for Veneziani, the count, before leaving, stopped at the 
Lucera station and took’ the opportunity to look over his sueces- 
sor’s books, 

On August 24, 1916, Count Beni went to Lucera to sell 2 horse. 
About cight o’clock in the evening he left in a cabriolet, 10 go 
back to Pietra Montecorvino, IIe was accompanied by Veneziani, 
who rode beside his vehicle on a bicycle, along 2 part of the road, 
and then turned back to go to Lucora. 

The morning of the next day, passers-by found the counl’s body 
covered with wounds, on the road from Luecera lo Pietra, near a 
Kittle wood, Ie had, still on him, his watch, hanging by its chain, 
and his pocket-book containing twenty lira. 

The spot in which the body was found ivas only some hundreds 
of meters away from the point where Venoziani declared that he 
had left his companion and gona hack to Lucora, It was not long 
before suspicion attached to the employee, and an investigation 
brought out tho fact that he had eashed various money-orders, 
amounting in‘ all to sixleen “hundred, lira, and said not » word 
abont it’ At first ho denied the embezzlement, ‘They put, tho 
post-office receipts before him, confronted by the evidence, he' was 
obliged to confess that he had taken the money and kept it, while 
pretending to have given ‘it to the count some days before hig 
death, ’ 

Veneziani was arrested, charged with homicide and embezzle- 
ment of funds, The logal inquiry was nearing its end, when the 
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presiding magistrate received from the commissary of police in 
Spoleto, Umbria (where the members of the Beni family hved), 
a note and two letiers, one from Countess Anne Beni-Gaspavrini, 
the widow, and the other from Countess Catherine Beni, the vic- 
tim’s mother. IZere are these lwo documents: 

“J hereby declare that on the night of the twenty-fourth of this 
month, when I was anxiously awaiting Ubaldo’s relurm, I saw 
my husband before me, To aaid: ‘Look! The reins of my horse 
bave heen taken from my hands. Look for tho traitor. The guilty 
man hag a spot on his eyeball.’ On the morning of the next day 
I spoke of the vision to Signora Philomtne Ramponi, iv, Pietra 
Montecorvino; I also told Prince Strozzi, of Florence, about it. 

“Annt Bont,” 


“On the night of the twenty-sixth of this month I am certain 
that I saw, enacted before my very eyes, the ermme which meant 
the death of my poor son Ubaldo. It seemed to me that I saw 
him approaching in his cabriolet, on a deserted road; then he was 
attacked. The assailant was peeuharly marked; he had a spot on 
his eyeball, My poor son, who fell to the road, made a slight 
movement. ‘Then the assassin fled precipitately. 

“Caramrinn Bayt,” 


In short, Countess Beni-Gasparini and the countess mother saw 
the same vision, with the characteristic detail of the spot upon 
the eyeball. The first saw the vision the day after the crime, the 
second lwo days afterward, at a time when she did not yet know 
all the details of the drama. 


‘When we try 10 account for the nature of the phenomenoy, 
we may think at first that we have a case of double iclepathy, 
in which Count Beni was the ‘agent’? at the moment when. 
he was assassinated, and thoughi of his wife. But it is diff- 
eult to admit that this hypothesis would cover the countess 
mother’s vision; she had it two days after the crime, which 
had been committed five hundred kilometers away. 

‘We may also suppose that after the widow saw the vision 
in Lucera, she transmitted it, by means of telepathy, to her 
mother-in-law in Spoleto. But how complicated that is! 
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Since the countess mother’s vision occurred iwo days after 
the crime, it was a post-mortem manifestation on the part of 
the victim, The dead man, ag though to prove the assassin’s 
identity indirectly, furnished a detail unknown 1o the per- 
cipient and those with her, the spot upon the eyeball, If 
he had restricted himsclf to giving the assassin’s name, the 
proof would have been debatable, since public opinion had 
already selected Veneziani as the guilty mant 

In making my usual investigation I had recourse to a native 
of Luesra—my learned fricnd Dr. Lastaria, a momber of the 
Astronomical Society of France. Ie had completely verified 
the accounts of the various phases of the drama, and sent me 
the attorney general’s declaration. (Letter 4782.) It would 
be out of place here, ii seems to mo, to publish all the attesta- 
tions, I think after so many cases, so completely in agree- 
ment, my readers are well enough informed not to wish for 
useless phrases, 

‘We are always trying to oxplain such occurrences by 
attributing them to human faculties; but there are cases in 
which the explanation is (unacceptable. Monsieur Beni’s 
wife and his mother saw the crime. Let us admit that thore 
was thought-transmission from the count to his wife and his 
mother. But what shall wo make of the fact that two days 
after the erime the victim spoke of the spot on Venoziani’s 
eyeball? 


‘We gave on page 70 an example of manifestations follow- 
ing previous promises, This was the case of Monsiour 
Stepanow: a window was broken and a clock made to strike 
more slowly. We asked ourselves whether these were not 
mero fortuitous coincidences, and how much, could be attrib- 
uted to chance. Let, us always be on our guard against illu- 


1G. Voneziani was condemned, by the Court of Assize, to twenty-one 
years of imprisonment. His appeal to the Court of Cassation was re- 
jected. 
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sions! Plainly the narrator was sufficiently impressed by the 
manifestation to have described if in the words which we read, 
If father and son had previously designated the window and 
the clock, chance could not have played any great part. All 
the occurrences set down here are serutinized with the great- 
est care, 

We are making our investigation in a painstaking, critical 
spirit. In regard to this scientific discussion, I should like 
to warn my readers against certain statements which tho 
newspapers often put into my mouth. I shall ask them to 
consider authentic only those statements siyned by me, and 
not those which may be attributed to me. 


An account of the following manifestation on Lhe part of 
some one dead was sent me from Florence on November 9, 
1920, by Madame J, de Vasconcellos : 


On January 16, 1915, at ton minutes to thee in the morning, 
I lost my brother, aged forly-one, Ilis was a master mind, be- 
cause of his great intelligence, and he was a confirmed idealist. 
His illness lasted twenty years! He had lung trouble; his hemt 
weakened, and he passed away suddenly. During the last months 
of his illness he often discussed the question of immortality; ho 
believed in o future life rather by yeason of that instinct inherent 
in every superior nature than because of any religious conviction. 

During the night of the second day after his death, at an hour 
corresponding to that of his demiso—ten minutes to three in tht 
morning—I was awakened by a loud noise near my bed. ‘The room 
was lighted by electricity, and the noise camo from the combination 
washstand and chest of drawers a meter from my bed. It was 
one of the handles of the chest of drawers which was striking 
distinct and very loud blows! I did not have the courage to look 
al once in the direction of these blows. After a few minutes they 
began again. I turned my head, very much agitated. The blows 
ceased, but I no longer had the courage to keep on looking, and 
turned over on my back once more. Several times there wag a 
repetition of the blows, and immediately, emanating from this part 
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of the chest of drawers, a fluid in violent motion (I shall never 
forget the strange sound ii made) passed over the whole of my 
hed, and flowed to the end of the room, When this strong current 
was flowing by (I cannot deseribe il, since it was not of the 
nature of ar) I had the impression thal my bed was about to 
fall to pieces; the conlinuous cracking noises were so loud and 
so violent that a Belgian lady and gentleman who weie in the 
yoom next mine were awakened, and J heard them ery out, “Whal’s 
that?’ The current passed over my bed a second time, moving 
in the direction of the chest of drawers, and onee more one of 
the haydles struck, clearly, several loud blows, as though it had 
been seized by an invisible hand, I could not go to sleep again, 
In the mornmg my chambermaid, before I had spoken to her of 
the phenomenon, told me that about three o’elock some one had 
tvied to open her door; that she had lighted the light and asked 
who was there, but had received no reply. I do not doubt that 
it was my brother's spint secking to manifest itself; wishing to 
give me a proof of survival. 
J, Dd VASCONOELLOS. 
(Letter 4806,) 


What a prodigious variety there is in all these happenings! 

And people claim to know the laws of nature! The dis- 
turbances, which seem io be electrical, astonish us by their 
trivial nature. But we should try to find out how spirits 
may draw attention 1o themselves; the means at their dis- 
posal are nol, perhaps, numerous, 
“ The foregoing manifestation was observed two days after 
dissolution. I have before me a great number following, like 
it, almost immediately after death, Such is, among others, 
the strange statement which I shall now give; it was sent me 
at tho poriod of my genoral inquiry (1899) ; 


A friond of my father had just died. ‘Cho evening of the funeral, 
my father, my mother, myself, and two of the younger children 
{the youngest of us was at least fflcen) were gathered together 
for the esvoning meal. We wero talking of the friend who was 
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yone, when we heard a strange and very loud noise, which seemed 
to come from the attic, From that day on, from nightfall until 
dawn, this noise continued, growing louder, if anything, and this 
lasted for twenty econseentive nights. We could hardly sleep at all 
oxcept during the day. IL became very tedious, nob fo say unbear- 
able. I need not tell you that we tried in every imaginable way 
to find the cause of the strange racket, but without success, 

At last my mother resolved to have recourse to the “super- 
natural,” and without telling any one, for fem my father would 
make fun of her, she sought out a parish priest and asked him 
to say masses for the dead man, After this act of faith we heard 
nothing more. 

Judging from what I have read in your books and heard from 
your lips, you do not admit the supernatural, you acknowledge the 
truth of no religion, and you do not believe that God ean have 
revealed himself to Man in any perceptible way. 1 conclude, there- 
fore, that you will not admit that my ghost-story is possible, be- 
cause if was an act of faith in the supamatural which brought 
about the cessation of the noise. 

Tus Winow Mon‘torny, 
8 rue des Anges, Lyon-Saint-Just. 
(Letter 136.) 


I am, above all, sincere, and I am making this letter publie 
with the wish that it, like all the others, should serve to en- 
lighten, us. 

The cireumstance that the masses for the dead man brought, 
about the cessation of the noise docs not keep me from admit- 
ting that the noises were'really heard. Before Christianity, 
when the mass did not exist, the pagans observed the sama 
phenomena. (See the Ieiter from Pliny the Younger, 
Valerius Maximus—Simonides, I, 7, ete.) We are not 
obliged, for all that, 10 admit the supernatural, for all must 
be included in nature, Tet us deny nothing, I am submit- 
ting everything in these pages to my readers’ judgment, A 
dead man may continue to believe in the efficacy of prayer. 
Moreover, have we not gained an impression that the’ manifes- 
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tations of the dead are connected with the minds of the living? 
Are not spiritualism and animism related? 

An account of an apparition on the day of burial was given 
by Mrs, Blackwell in tho ‘Revue scientifique et morale du 
Spiritisme’? and in the ‘Revue des Hindes psychiques.’’ 
iWe have often been halted, in explaining these happenings, 
by the idea that possibly they may have been hallucinations 
—which are of frequent occurrence, by the way—and I, for 
my part, have eliminated a large number of such cases from 
my notes. But there ave limits, Whero do cases of sub- 
jective hallucinations stop—hallucinations without exterior 
causes? When we read of the following occurrence, do we 
not feel that it was a real phenomenon? Tore is the strange 


story: 


During the afternoon of Friday, March 1, 1901, my chambey- « 
maid’s mother-in-law died of cancer, in the hospital. I had never 
seen the old woman, had no idea how sho looked, and had never 
heard her given name spoken. My chambermaid, when she re- 
forred to her, always called her “my mother-in-law.” 

The burial was on the next day, Saturday, in the afternoon. 
About six o’clock in the evening, ou that same Saturday, I was 
reading in my room and I was, one might say, alone in the house," 
for my husband had gono out and the servants were all in the 
basement, two floors below. During half an hour or more I heard 
repeatedly, very loud blows, sometimes ono, sometimes several in 
Tapid auccession, And there wero various noises of objects being 
dragged about in the very room in whjch I was, I lifled my head 
overy few moments, thinking each time that I would see somo one, 
although I am accustomed to hearing noises of this sort, Several 
times, also, I heard steps in the hallway, as though some ons were 
going inlo the dressing-room adjoining my room, and then going 
out again. Twice I ran to iho door and opened it suddenly: there 
was absolutely no one cither in the halls, or al the head of the stairs, 
or on the stairway. The door of the dressing-room giving on the 
hall was closed. There was uo one anywhere, 

After dinner, when my husband and I were in the drawing-room, 
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my chambermaid came to tell mo that she had come back, She 
told me that the funeral had- gone off very well, that the sisters 
in the hospital had been very land, that they had pul a pillow 
in the coffin and had wrapped the body in fine cloth. She left the 
drawing-room without adding any other details, and somo mo- 
ments later a young girl, a friend of ours, came to spend the 
evening with us. Shortly afterward, about half-past nino, I saw, 
suddenly, a vague form some distance away, on the other side of 
the drawing-room. At once I tried to draw my husband’s and my 
friend’s atiention to it, but they saw nothing. 

Little by liltle, the contours of this form grew more .sharply 
defined, and soon 1 saw it clearly, distinctly. It was so opaque 
that the furniture behind it was completely hidden, as though by 
a body that was really material. 

The form seemed to be that of an old woman, with very bright, 
very piercing eyes, 2 rather pointed nose, and gray hair, darker 
over her forehead. Ati first her dress scemed to be black, but I 
soon saw that it was turning to a dark bluo, On her head she 
wore & handkerchief, apparently of silk; it was deeornted with 
little squares, some of them red. Ter first movement was to 
raise her hand to her head, and to throw her handkerehicf£ back, 
letting it fajl upon her neck, where it remained like a kerchief 
carelessly fastened. 

* My husband and I spoke to her in English, but apparently she 
did not undersland us, though her glances acemed to question us 
anxiously. Then we spoke io her in French. This time she be- 
came greatly excited, and appeared to answer us volubly, but I 
was not able to hear the words. ‘Though she was invisible to the 
two other witnesses of this scene, she appeared Lo see and hear them, 
My friend had a feeling of oppression or of suffocation, as though 
there were some disagreeable presence there. I spoke to the 
shade, but without being able to hear her reply; this seemed to 
inritato her, At Jength my friend suggested that it might bo 
Madame M——, tho chambermaid’s mother-in-law. The shade 
nodded briskly, meaning “Yes.” Then I could distinguish some 
sounds, and at last I understood the word “Clémence.”—"Is that 
your name?” I asked. “Yes,” she nodded. “Then,” said my 
friend, “it can’t be Madame M——, for I saw her name in the 
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death notices, in the newspaper, and the name was Marthe M——.” 
(I had not seen the newspaper.) Tho shade inclined her head in 
affirmation, Questioning her, I learned that she had two names. 
Then I discovered that she had come to ask something of us, that 
she did not know that she was dead, though she realized that she 
had been at her own funeral that very afternoon, When I asked 
her if she regretted having been haysh to her daughter-in-law, she 
signified by a gesture that she did not. She answered all my ques- 
tions with motions of her head; but then [ heard the word “plum,” 
Reealling that my chambermaid had told me she offen took plums 
to her, I asked her if she wished some. With a movement of her 
head she told me, “No” Then my husband guessed, after several 
attempts, that she wished to say, “A plum-colored dress.” Sho 
seemed very happy. Yes, that was il. I asked her if she wished 
to make a gift, to some one, of a plum-colored dress. She gave 
me to understand, by pointing to herself with her finger, and by 
repeated gestures, that she wished the dress for herself. We tried 
to explain her new state to her, but in vain, I wished to approach 
her, but the form grew vague and seemed to tremble violently. 
At last she disappeared, little by little, from my sight. During the 
whole of this scene the drawing-room was brilliantly lighted with 
clectricity. 

That very avening, whon I went up {to go to bed, I began to 
speak to my chambermaid about her mother-in-law, I told her 
that my friend had seen her name in the death notices—“Marthe 
M-——” and I asked her if this were her only name. She an- 
swered, al once, that she had two, Marthe and Clémenee, and that 
her mother-in-low herself had always proferred tho name Clémence. 

I then asked hor if she had scen her afler sho had beon dressed 
for the grave-—-how she looked, ofc. She told mo that she had ar- 
rived too late, but that her sisler and her husband, the old woman’s 
son, had told her that her mother-in-law had been very well attired; 
that the sisters in the hospital had put a dark-blue dress on her. 
She thought, oo, that a cotton handkerchief with red squares had 
been put on her head, and that a rosary had been placed in her 
hand. It took me a long time to discover, among the mass of 
dotails of all sorts, the fact that the old woman was seventy-two, 
that her hair was gray but that she had had a habit of dyeing it 


. 
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in front with cosmetics; that she had bright eyes; that sho had 
left furmture which, naturally, belonged to her son, Julio’s hus- 
band; but that her dresses were all very old and were really not 
worth the troublo of keeping, with the excoption of tavo, one black 
and the other plum-colored. Both of these were almost new, and 
the old woman had set great store by thom, particularly the last, 

The next morning my husband questioned Julio closely on this 
subject, giving as a reason his intorest in such minute details, 
We sad that, as a doctor, he wished to know how things were 
conducted in such cases in tho hospital. Te got her to talk, in 
{his way, until sho had repeated to him all that sho had jold-ma, 

Dora Buackwevn. 


Witnesses: Miss A. Bird; M.P.D, Wise; Lady Blackwell; Dy, 
A. Blackwell.t 


While taking into account the eaution which bids us make 
allowance for illusions, autosuggestion, and hallucinations, 
would it not seem to every impartial reader that the reality 
of the foregoing apparition is certain? The observer is a 
sensitive, But why these trivial matters? Why should a 
dead woman wish for her dress? Naturally, we attribute 
such things to the minds of those who tell these stories, but 
the narrator knew nothing about it, What then? Tho dead 
woman thought that she was still alive. Plainly, it would 
bo simpler to deny the whole thing. But can we? Should 
we? And then, have we not accounts of other, similar hap- 
ponings? Did we not see above (page 164) that ‘Mother 
Arondel” of Cherbourg thought she was not dead? 

The following occurrence, too, concerns a dead person 

, buried in garments which the observer of the phenomenon 
had never seen. An account of it was sent me from Vence, 
Alpes-Maritimes, in April, 1921, by a most scholarly man, 
Ife was secking knowledge, but was litile disposed io admit 


1Revuc des Hiudes psyokiques, De Vesme, July, 1902. 
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that there is a future life, above all ‘‘because we can con- 
eeive of neither the form nor the duration of life beyond 
the grave.’? Nevertheless he was convinced that a dead 
woman was seen in the cemetery where she had been buried. 


I was then living in Paris, in the rue Mazagran, in the same 
house with the Bilger family. Madame Bilger had lost her mother, 
who had been living, wilh her other children, in Saint-Rambert- 
sur-Rhéne, and who had succumbed to a very short illness. Ma- 
dame _ Bilger learned of the death and the illness simultancously. 

She Went to Saint-Rambert some days afterward. Upon her 
arrival, she asked one of her sisters-in-law to go with her to the 
cemetery. When she arrived at the grave, what was her surprise 
to see her mother before her, in the garments she had been buried 
in! The garments were rather poor in quality, and were quite 
worn out. Madame Bilger protested against this to her sister-in- 
law, who said that her description was correct. She offered the 
excuse that it was uscless to put new garments on somo one dead. 

Courron, 
Place Nationale, Vence. 
(Letter 4479,) 


The author exptessed to me his conviction of Madame 
Bilger’s absolute sincerity. It is impossible to concede that 
there was any illusion on her part, because she did not know 
what had happened. May we think that tho dead woman’s 
image was in the sister-in-law’s mind, and showed iiself to 
Madame Bilger? But this is only a supposition. Is it really 
logical to try always to rule out the direct expldnation? 
‘Would it not scem that the dead woman herself caused the 
apparition? Let us investigate without prejudice. Out of 
all this 4 new science will be built. 

Let us eontinuc to record here the phenomena observed 
during the first week after death. The two which follow 
occurred two days after dissolution. 


? 
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Princess de Montarey gave me an account of the following 
personal experience (her letter was dated December 10, 
1920) : 


(1) My grandmother had always said to me, “If you're not 
with me when I die, I'll let you know I’m dead.” When I was 
in Monte Carlo in May, 1886, I veecived a telegram from my 
cousin informing me that my grandmother was ill, and asking me 
to eome without delay. It was one o'clock, and I could not leave 
until six, At four o'clock another telegram informed me that, she 
was better. I decided to take the iain that lofi at cight o'clock 
the next morning. That same evening I went to bed at seven 
o'clock. At nino o'clock my litile dog jumped up on my bed, 
howling as if ha were being killed, I looked and saw (the lamp 
was lighted) at the foob of my bed, my grandmother, just as I 
had seen her last, but pale. She threw me a kiss, and disappeared. 
The following morning, at soven o’clock, I was brought a telegram 
amouncing that she had died between eight and nine in tho 
evening. 

(2) At twonty I was engaged to a IIungarian count; wo loved 
ench other denvly, But my “mother,” the Duchess of B—— (I 
was an adopted daughtor), had other plans for me, and she took 
me to Rome, where some days later she told mo that the count 
had broken off the engagement. I answered that I did not believe 
this. As a result of anxiely I feli il*in Rome, and, as soon as 
I was better, was taken io Spa. On September 80th, having been 
most unwell for two days, I was in bed, reading, when I heard my 
name spoken in a dying voice, 1 looked up involuntarily, and saiy 
tho count, dead and stretched out on the floor (ho had on white 
tronsers, a bine shirt, and was without a vest), with a small pottle 
in ono hand and my photograph in the olher, I uttered a ary, 
The chambermaid came in wilh the newapapers from Paris, T 
opened the “Gil Blas,” a newspaper which I never read, and saw on 
the first page that the count had been found in his room, dead from 
morphine poisoning, on September 28th, 

These two experiences made an,impression which will last all my 
life. 

(Letter 4342.) Princess pp Montarcy. 
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Ti is not always easy to make inquiries as 10 the authentic- 
ity of the occurrences related. Plainly, we may remain in- 
eredulous as to many stories, What is there to prove that 
the writer of this narration is not deceiving me? Tlistorical 
certainty is not like scientifie certainty. If you tell a friend 
that you ate fish for your breakfast this morning, he is not 
compelled to believe you. But why would you tell him this 
if it were not true? Is lying universal? I do not believo 
it is, In any case, often it is inadmissible that lies have 
beenssald. 

The following statements are bound up with the ingenuous 
impressions of childhood. They are full of such good faith 
and such complete conviction; they bear each other out so 
well and are told with such simplicity that they plead with, 
especial emphasis on behalf of life after death, Here aro 
some extracis from a long letter: 


Ben-Danoun-Kouba, Algiers, 
July 20, 1899, 

My husband, one of the best and most intelligent men who ever » 
lived, had promised me that if he departed this life before I did he 
would certainly come and give me some positive sign as to his life 
boyond the grave, if it were possible, While in perfect health he 
had a sunstroke, which carried him off in a few days. Ee died on 
October 10, 1898. We were living in the country, in the house 
where we now are. The family consisted of my husband, myself, 
aitd my daughter, a very young widow, with threo little children 
(boys), two years and a half, three, and five yeas old. In the 
course of the ernel days which ended in my husband’s death, friends 
took charge of the children and took them away, and the fact that 
their grandfather had died was concealed from them. Guy, the 
youngest of the three, was af the tablo with our friends on the day 
of thé burial, toward noon, when suddenly he stood up in his chair 
and said: “There’s grandpa, there in the window. Look!” He , 
wished to leave the table and go toward the window. 

He was two years and sfx months old; not only did he not know 
of his grandfather's death but he had no conception of death. 
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The next morning I heard him, in the room adjoining mine, 
making happy sounds; jumping, laughing, callings “Grandpapa} 
Grandpapal? Annoyed, T went out to make him stop. But he kept 
on clapping his hands and laughing, and he said to me: “Look 
how pretty grandfather is! IIe’s all white and he’s making a 
light.” My daughter-in-law and the servants who had come, brought 
by the noise, were astonished. They asked him if he really saw his 
grandfather. The child scemed not to understand that we did not 

“see him, “But there he is! Ie’s there!’ he evied, and lifted his 
eyes to about the height al wlich a man’s face would have been, 
Then, after a moment, he looked up and said, “Why, he*S”gone 
away |”? 

Bight months later, Guy, who was then ‘three years and two 
months old, saw the samo apparition for the third time. My hus- 
band had often told me of a beautiful spol, near La Motte-les-Bains, 
in the Alps of Dauphiné, and he wished very much to take me there, 

In the month of Juno following bis death I went to spend the 
summer in La Motte, with my daughter, hor three children, and their 
nwse, In memory of my husband, 1 wished to visit the spot which 
had pleased him so, and one morning we all went there together, 
It is, indeed, an ideal mountain haunt, delightfully wooded, full of 
flowers, strawberries, and wild yasphervies, Raymond, the eldest of 
the children, began to pick strawberries for his mother, Etienne 
brought me raspberries, Then little Guy said to me, “I’m picking 
flowers for grandpapa.”” Raymond cried, “How ean you give them 
to him, sineo he’s dead!” Quy seemed very much surprised, and 
answered, “Why, he’s there; I’m giving him my hand’ After 
some momenis ho said sadly, “IIe’s not there any longor; hé's 
gone” 

I ean vouch, dear Master, for the porfect oxactitude of this ac- 
count. The three children were too young to remember the incidents, 
but they mado an unforgettable impression on my daughter, tho 
nurse, and me, 

The question of the immortality of the soul is, as you say, very 
serious, and everything connected with it deserves to be considered 
earnestly and in good faith, without distortion or “stage-setling.” 
If you and the other men of science, whe spend your time in col- 
lecting and vexifying these manifestations, succeed in establishing 
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tho truth of them, incontestably and boyond all doubt, what a service 
you will render humanity! Tho absolute corlainty of a future life 
and the persistenco of a personal individuality would slop exime and 
lying, and those who are weeping fox theix beloved dead would 
cease to weop for them. The gratitude of those who aro alrendy 
conyineod is due you, and you havo it. Bo so kind as to accept this 
sincere gratitude. 
Ayyn I. Carnitas 
(Letter 760.) 


The Tact that this child, two and a half years old, saw his 
grandfather, would seom to me to plead effectively against 
the hypothesis of hallucinations, The little innocent knew 
nothing about anything, had no conception of death, and 
saw his grandfather as if he had been before him, ‘We can- 
not disdain all this, : 

The following occurrence makes a similar impression on us. 
Tt was taken from the ‘‘Procecdings’’ of the Bnglish Socioty 
for Psychical Research (Volume XI, page 428) and was in- 
vestigated by Bozzano as a case of auto-premonition on the 
part of a child two.years and soven months old, ILis little 
brother, who had died when cight months old, appeared 10 
him. In, tho following words tho mother 101d of the appazi- 
tions ?: 


sets there a life boyond tho grave? TLL had doubled that there 
ig, my doubts would have boon banished by the “visions” of which 
1 was a wilnegs, 

In 1883 T was the happy mothor of two beautiful and vigorous 
children. The eldor was two years and seven months old; the other 
waa a Tittle angel eight months old. 1 lost him on August 6, 1889, 
and was left with lilllo Ray, who was thon enjoying perfect health, 
Novortheloss, after the day on whieh hia liltle brother «ied, he ac 
quired a habit of saying to me several times a day, “Mamma, little 
brother ’s eflling Ray.” Ilo would often interrept his play and 
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xun to me, calling out his habitual sentence, “Mamma, little brother 
keeps on calling Ray.” And during the night, he would wake me 
up and repeat the same words: “Mamma, little brother’s really 
calling Ray; he wants to have him with him. But you’re crying! 
Why? You mustn’t ery when Ray goes away with little brother, 
because liltle brother wants him to.” 

One day when I was having the drawing-room gleaned, he came 
rimning out of the dining-room, where the chair stood which had 
belonged to his little dead brother, I had never seen him so excited; 
he seized the hem of my skirl, and drew me toward the dining-room, 
erying: “Momma, Mamma, come quickly and see little Brother 
sitting in his chair.’ Just as he was opening the door to show him 
to me, he eried, “Oh, Manma, you ought to have come faster, He 
isn’t there any move! If you’d seen how he smiled at Ray when 
Ray passed near him! Ray’s going away with him; but you 
musim’t ory, Mamma,” 

A. short time afterward our little child fell seriously ill; our caro 
and our tears wore unavailing. On October 13, 1983, two months 
and seven days after his brother's death, he died also, IZis intelli- 
genco was developed far beyond his years. 


As I read these accounts I admit that I am unable to 
understand how people can make fun of them and call them 
fabrications, 

Dy, Hodgson wrote to the narrator and received the fol- 
lowing confirmation: 

I havo only to guaranice the truth in every detail, of what My. 
Kingsbury published in the “Religio-Philosophical Jowmal.” 
When the child came running to tell me that Iris little brother wag 
silting in the chair which had been his, there was no one else in the 
houge but the maid-servant, to whom I said nothing, Bul when my 
husband came back for lunch, I told him what had happened. On 
that same day I related the episode to some women who were friends 
of mine. Little Ray could not have known what death was. 

The last time I weht with him to visil my Httle child’s graye~ 
that is to say, a short time before Ray fell ill—both of us sab down 
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beside the grave, and I thought, “Oh, if I eould take my baby in 
my avms and geo him for just one minute! TZow glad T’d bel” 
Simuliancously Ray eried, “Oh, Mamma, lot’s take little brother in 
our arms for just one minute; then we’d be happy.” As we wore 
getting ready to leave, ho put several lumps of earth on the grave, 
and vemarked, “Soon Ray will sleep hore, near his little brother; 
but you must wt ery, Mamma.” 
IIe now sleeps on tho spot which he pointed out. 


Tho child’s father ‘wrote, in his turn, to Dr, Tlodgson: 


me t 


T certify that my wife told nio of the incident (of the vision in the 
chair) on the very day on which it ocourred, when I came back for 
lunch. T myself was present many a time when the child amnouneed 
to his mother that his little brother was calling him insistently. 

Wz IL 


Mrs. J. IL, Shulstors, a friend of Mx, and Mrs, W. IL, also 
confirmed all tho statements previously made, 

This cpisode is particularly interesting, as arc all the super- 
normal manifestations told of by children, for their untouched 
minds are freo from any influenco which might induce in 
them any of the varied forms of sensory hallucinations, And 
every time there is a premonition of death with ono of those 
visions, a premonition that is vealizod, this adds a further 
logical veason for helieving in their venlity, 

‘The following oxporicnce, an account of which wag taken 
from a letter sent me from Bordeaux in April, 1899, was 
similar in its nature: 


‘ 

I had just lost my son Gaston, agad sixteon (in Fobruary, 1884). 
Some days later his younger brother (aged five) was alone in a 
room set apart as 2 play-voom for the children. Te was amusing 
himgolf by harnessing a wooden horse, whon he rushed into his 
mother'g room and said to her: “Molhor, J’vo just seon Gaston 
[this wag what he called his brother]; le was sitting down, watching 
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me play; he told me to be very good, and then he left without 
wanting to play with me.” The child (he is now twenty) still re- 


members this. 
NY. 


(Letter 259.) 


The child had this vision several days after his elder 
brother’s death, On page 85 of ‘At the Moment of Death” 
we read of a similar vision, seen one hour afier death, on 
the very day of dissolution. Ifere js still another: — . 


When my brother Henri Chambige (known to the world of Je(ters 
as Marcel Lami) died, his youngest daughter, then aged three, in- 
sisted that she had seen him on several occasions. She would say, 
for example: “Why are you crying? My papa has n’t gone; he’s 
there, you can sea.” She would state that she saw him seated in an 
arm-chair or bent over her little bed, smiling al her, Other people 
could seo nothing, and I have always thought that if tho power of 
manifesting ilself could have been giyen my brother’s soul, he would 
have appemed to his smallest daughter. Since she had no concep- 
tion of death, she could not have been surprised to see him. This 
happened in Cluny (Sadne-el-Loire), 

Anpriz-Corm. Rozn, 
Montélimar, Drome, 


(Letter 4322.) 


Such experiences on the part of children are significant ‘to 
me, They are as enlightening as any other oxperienecs of 
the sort. Whether seen by children or by adulis, the appar- 
itions scom real, 

‘What are these apparitions? When the persons are 
recognized, when they come to announce a death, when they 
offer consolation, we think we understand them. But there 
are some which are bafflingly incomprehensible. Such was 
the following. My friend Dr. Dariex reeeived an account of 
it, sent by a person whose character and whose well-balanced 
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mind he esteems, This is what the narrator,t Madame B, 
M-————, wrote to him: ; 


In 1846 my mother, aged forly-six, gave birth to a son who seemed 
to us to have fallen from tho skies; my elder sister was married and 
lived at a distanee, and I was eightcon years old. 

Sinee, in the country, I had nothing to enterlain me, I welcomed 
this child with enthusiasm, T took care of him from morning tll 
night; I was a second mother to him, and tho child had a deep 
affection for me. We parted when he was cight; [ got married, and 
hoe was gent to school, There ho made such rapid progress that ab 
fourteen and a half he was able (with special permission on account 
of his age) to take the examination for the degree of bachelor of 
aris, IIo passed with the mark “Good,” and six months allerward 
had an equally brilliant success with his oxamination in the selences, 
IIe entered us name for the first year of medical sludy, and came 
to Paris, when scarcely sixteen, to continuo the studies lo which he 
had given his mind completely. 

As he always stood unusually well in his oxaminations, though 
working much less hard than his rivals, his prodigious Lacilily left 
him too much free time, IIe was not able, on cortain occasions, to 
resist. tho temptations incident to his age, and divided his timo 
equally between study and pleasures. But ho was too young, too 
delicately orgamzed to indulge wilh impunily in even a slight over- 
taxing of his slrength, and he took cold when he was leaving a bul. 
This cold grow worso, and ho languished for fifteen months, kept 
alive only by our tender anra, 

Since my marriage T had beon living thirty kilomolers away from 
my parents’ estalo, Every weelt I went to spend three days with 
him, Tt would ho impossible to tell how it grieved my heart to sea 
this adored brother pine away day after day, impossible lo express 
my Diller regrets at the blighting of such brilliant hopes. Io him- 
solf still cherished chimerieal hopes of being eured; he used Lo re- 
ecive mo with great joy. 

The Inst week of his life T left him regretfully, as T had found him 
weaker, but nollung had mado us foreseo a fatal outcome. I had 
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a duty to my other family as well. On the following day T reecived 
a {elegiam, calling me back al onee, T made haste, but could em- 
braca only a dead body! The poor child had passed away, at 
seareely nineteen, hike a burnt-out candle that a breath extinguishes, 
My namo had been on his lips several times! 

My mother was crushed by sorrow; my father was sad and dis- 
couraged. I made preparations lo stay with them for cight days, 
and tried to lighten what was irreparable, se far as lay in my power. 

Was it tivo or three days afler this lamentable event? I cannot 
state the exact time, but it was cerlamly not move than three days 
~I walked down the steps before the door one evening, wishing Lo 
get a breath of pure air before going to bed, Tt might have been 
about nine o’clock, A Lew steps away from me Lhe road that crossed 
the estate stood out white beneath the feeble light of the quarter- 
moon, and vanished behind the dividing wall that joined, at an angle, 
the one against which I was leaning. I looked at ihe familiar pano~ 
rama without, it seems to me, thinking of anything, when I saw, 
coming along the road, a tall man in a well-fitting frock-coat and a 
silk halt. With Inmvied aleps, and without paying any attention to 
me, he went on his way across the open space before the house, 
which stretched out before my gaze, and disappeared behind the 
dividing wall, 

‘Wall,’ I said to myself, astonished by his formal attire, “there's 
a gentleman who’s very late!” 

The next day, enticed by the mildness of the evening, I went out 
at the same hour and stood leaning against the half-open gate, with 
no feeling but that of relaxation as I gazed at the dark blue of the 
sky, pricked by a multitude of stars, I saw, suddenly, coming along 
the same road, the genileman of the o¥ening before, dressed in 
exactly the same way. With tho same hurried gait he crossed tho 
open space before the house, and took the road that passed behind 
the dividing wall, 

“Who is it?” I asked myself, puzzled only by tho ‘degands of his 
dress in this region where the frock-coat is reserved for formal 
occasions, for the short cut through our property is often taken by 
walkers from the two villages. “Ho ’s doubtless a wine-broker going 
to a meeting,” I added mentally, and, fairly satisfied by my ex- 
planation, I went in again without thinking any more of it, 
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In the South the October evenings are exquisitely benutiful and 
transparent. A desire to enjoy the charm of one of them for a 
moment, or some other mysterious impelling force, drew mo out of 
domes on the following day as well. Again I went out helwveen eight 
and nine o'clock, al an hour when every one was accustomed to go 
to his room. had been leaning against the Inrgo barred galo Lor 
searecly a minute when the same gentleman, slender and excel, 
appeared on the road. In the pale light of tho moon his features, 
ag on the two preceding days, wero invisible in the shadow cast by 
the brim of his hat, As on the day before, the skirts of his frock- 
eoat, correctly buttoned, flapped against his black trousers og ho 
walked rapidly. Tis white hands—as they had two days bofore— 
hung at his sides. Ifo passed on, and disappeared behind the 
dividing wall. 

This time I was astounded! 

“But one would say,” I thought, “that this gentleman chooses the 
exact moment when I am oulside in which to pass throneh our estate 
every evening!” Yiclding to an impulse of lively curiosity, I ram 
after him as far as tho beqd in tho wall. I remained thoro, over- 
whelmed by an indescribable emotion. No one was there! ‘The 
empty road stroiched ont like a long gray ribbon, without » shadow, 
Where could he havo gone? 

A vielim of that unreasonable fear which grips our feeble uder- 
standing when we see an inexplicable phenomenon, I felt my knees 
give way in sudden weakness. A cold shiver ran over me, lo my 
very fingor-tipa. I was alruck by a mad iden which eame al onco 
into my confused mind; an iden (hat was incontrovertible, as plain 
as the gvound on which I stood as though rooted. T Umual it back 
inlo the depths of my being with a sort of fear, and fled in haalo 
to tell my mother what T had jugb seen, 

I had seaxecly gone in when words fell in floods from my trom. 
bling lips. The poor woman, in anguish, placed on the table the 
lamp ahe had beon halding, to go wp to her room. My eyes looked 
deap into hers: two flashes alavied from them—two tears, x 

“It was my son!” she cried, falling into a chair, almost wncon- 
scious, “It was my poor childl My holoved gon! Didn't you rea- 
ognize him by his height? Did n’t you recognize him by the grir- 
ments in which we dressed him, for his cofin? ‘To-morrow wo'll 
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go together,’ she went on, weeping inexhaustible teara, “to that samo 
place where he appeared to you three times!” 

Wo were there at the mysterious hour, Pressed one against the 
other, we heard the mad beating of our hearts. On that evening the 
ereseent of the moon, which had grown larger, cast a move vivid 
light; the road was whiter beneath our hypnotized gaze, All xe- 
mained deserted! On tho following evenings we went down vainly 
at the same how, and evoked the dear apparition with all the foree 
of our will: there was nothing more. 

We who had been my brother—a mind out of the common, a 
“yadiant soul,” as Vielor Lugo would have said (he had expiated 
the few excesses of his youth by fifleen months of suffering)—had 
he, through some exceptional deviation from natural laws, been able 
lo come, in visible form, and bid mo a last and supreme farewell? 

If thig was the ease, why did he not appear 10 me when, alter I 
had been thinking of him, I summoned him with all tho Loree of my 
spirit? Without a doubt the terrestrial bonds which, in the un- 
fathomable and dizzy Boyond, slill bound the son of my heart to 
my humble nature, lo my gross being, had been broken forever! 


Dy. Dariex adds tho following remarks: 


I have known Madame M—— for a vory long time, She has an 
excellent memory, and the account of this experienco is certainly 
exacl. We are here concerned with a simple occurrence: an appa- 
rition was seen on throo successive days, ab the same how; it is easy 
to romember a thing such as this. Madame M—— never had any 
other hallucination or vision, It is, therefore, most remarkablo that 
am apparition, with tho deceased man’s silhouette, was seen on three 
successive days, by a person who was not expecting this, who knew 
nothing of theso phenomena, And it is remarkable that, afler 
thinking it was an apparition of her brother, neilher she nor her 
mother saw anything more, and had no hallueinalion, though their 
imaginations wore slimulated and they wero under the best con- 
ditions for autosuggestion. 


We cannot admit that so well-balanced an observer had 
three hallucinations. Nevertholess it is impossible for us to 
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concede, on the other hand, that the young man, why-had 
been buried for some days, took a walle there, in a Lrock-coat 
and a high hat. What, then? Still more singular ig the 
fact that he seemed to pay no attention ai all to his sister, 
whom he had loved so dearly. All is paradoxical, 

What mysterious world have we entered? 

Can a dead person’s thought produce an automatic replica? 

‘We must observe overything, and investigate ovorything, 
shat we may discover ihe truth of these abstruse problems. 

Tleve is another manifestation on the part of some one 
dead, perceived throe days after death. The following ac- 
count was taken from a letter sent me on April 10, 1921: 


In 1918, I was living in tho Principality of Monneo, with my 
sister, and we were without news of a friend residing in Paris who 
ordinarily answered our letters at once, Wor three weeks we had 
been waiting impationtly for a reply lo several letters expressing 
our uneasiness at the thought that he was unwell, One ovening (I 
had just gone to bed; it was about ten o’elock) I heard in my 
dressing-room which adjoined my bedroom (the door of this dressing- 
room was open and there was a light in it the whole night long) a 
terrible uproar. It was as though all the mirrors in the oom (there 
were a great many in it) had been broken, and the glass shivered to 
bits. If was even worse than this. I cannot deseribo tho noise, 
which was more like a loud and very long peal of thunder, mado up 
of the sound of breaking glass, While ib was going on I cannot 
sny that I was frightened; 1 was astonished, rather, and all sorts 
of ideas came into my mind, above all tho iden of a bomb, in spite 
of the fact that the armistica had been signed. When this noise had 
alopped, I got up, thinking I should And that everything had beon 
pulverized, and my astonishment was great when T saw that nothing 
was out of place exeept a picture which was on the floor, Its glass 
was barely cracked; its cord, new and vory strong, looked as thowgh 
ib had been eut, When I saw tho picture on the floor, knowing 
that this is often a presage of death, I thought at once, “Why, 
A-——~ must be dead!” 

The loud noise was also heard by my sister, who was then seated 
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ab the piono, at the other end of the large villa, but sho thought 
that a wagon-load of broken.glass was being emptied, and paid, no 
attention to it, The servants heard it, too, and went out into the 
streat to seo if a rubbish-cart had turned over. 

Tho next morning, at nine o'clock, I recoived a tologvam informing 
me of opr friend’s death; it had oceurred threo days bofore, 

There is nothing moro extraordinary about this vecwrence than 
aboul those you havo related, but the astonishing circumstance is 
the fact thal this friend did not eause the manifestation watil threo 
days after his death, and after the telogram which was to inform 
me of ib bad heen sent and was to be given to mo the next morning. 
Doubtless, he did not wish to leavo me in anxiety by producing 
the phenomenon at the moment of his denth, since it would have 
been impossible for me to obtain any information, and he awaited 
the momont when a cortain person was sure to xecoive a letter in 
which the news was given and sure to let mo know; this did, in 
Laol, happen, 

Por moa this occurrence is an absolute proof of immortality, for 
there were thought and deliberate waiting. 

I am giving my namo and address, but 1 shall ask you to reveal 
nothing of 2 personal nature, My sister and T are in a dolidato 
position with regard to this friend’syfamily. Ifo is matried, had 
lived with my sister for a long time, and had remained, in spile of 
his marvinge, in most friendly relations with us, Diserotion is 
necestary, But tho experionco is, in itsoll, something which may 
gid in your investigation, and I am giving it lo you in onlira con- 
fidence. As Sor supposing that I mado it up, 1 do nob seo under 
whatrpratoxt I could bo accused of this. ‘ . 
Mavamn X, 


(Letter 4431.) 


It happens that I am correcting the proofs of theso pages 
in Monte Carlo (in December, 1921), the place where this 
phenomenon occurred, and TI can conjure up the scone ap- 
proximatdly as it was. Nevertholess it seoma to me that the 
interpretation is debatable. 
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I owe io General Berthant my information as 10 the follow- 
ing occurrence. The account of it was in the form of an 
extract from a letter written by IT, §. Oleott, and published 
in the ‘Spiritual Telegraph’’ of July 15, 1854. 


A pastor, who had beon told that his fathor was ill, was going 
home, when ‘ho poreeived the latter, slanding in a fonecd-in feld 
of alfalfa, IIe went forward to shake hands with lim. The old 
man leaped over the fence, led his son away, and told him many 
things which seemed most strange to the pastor, Ile uoled that 
his father looked well, and he thought that he had been completely. 
eured, When they drow near his house, the old man stopped and 
told his son to go on ahead and to spoak to his mother. lis 
mother received him in deep sadness. “My dear child,” sha said, 
“your Lather was buried day bofore yesterday.” Ito assured hor 
that it was indeed his father whom he had met, and that ho had 
never scemed in beller health. It took quite a long time to con- 
vineo him thal his father was really dead. 


When he sent me the account, Goneral Borthaut observed 
that he saw in it ‘‘a ease of the telepathic influence of the 
dead man’s mind upon his son and of psychic influence af- 
feeting his vision and hearing. 14 was not,’’ he added, ‘an 
hallucination ‘which corresponded 1o nothing. It was an ap- 
pearance, an illusion occurring under cortain given con- 
ditions, a real phenomenon produced by something tho cause 
tind mechanism of which remain 10 be oxplained.’? (Totter 
4516.) . 

Yos, we are forecd to acknowledge tho [ach that these 
varied occurrences aro both real and inexplicable. Such 
was the following phenomenon. : 

A mother received, in a dream, information as to the spot 
where her gon, killed in the war, was buriod, This letier was 
sent mo from Cherbourg on October 18, 1921, by Madame 
Deméantis, the principal of the primary school: 
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It was during tho last days of May, 1915. I was suffering from 
tho most iiense grief which it is possible for a woman to experience. 
T had just learned of the death of my cldest son, Georges, a 
sergeant in the twenty-fifth Regiment of the line. IIe had fallen, 
on May 23d, in the allack on the Labyrinth. [fo was swallowad 
up at twenty-seven, leaving 2 young wife, twenty-four years old, 
and two babies, In the opinion of those who knew him, he was a 
serious, steady, most cullivated young man; his heart was tendor 





amd good, and he was endowed with great energy. ‘Tho griof of 
all of us was intense. Preyed upon all day long by the thouglit 
of tho torrible truth, and above all, by the supposition, which waa 
go ernel, that the dear boy had no coffin, my sifforing was indosarib- 
able. At night I should not have been able to sleop without the 
bromide of potassium which my children had me take in the evening. 
T am giving these details to bring out the fact that on the night 
‘of which I shall speak, I wag sleeping calmly and dooply. My 
slumbors could not well havo been interrupted without eause, and 
have begun again almost immediately, Well, when I wag sleeping 
in this way, I saw the little picture given here, 
, 
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I saw it very distinetly, very clearly, At once, without having 
heen awakened by any shock or any noise, I opened my eyes, fully 
awake, as one is in broad daylight, I told mysolf, “I’ve acen 
that; what can it be?? And without any efforl I fell, once more, 
into the same sort of sleep. The next day 1 spoke to my family 
of what I had scen, and then we thought no more of it, This, I 
repeat, touk place during the period immediately following the 
death. 

It was at this same timo thal my son-in-law, Monsieur Tricard, 
an instructor in Cherbourg, left for the front, and for the samo 
region north of Arras. IIe told me to have courage, and swore 
that he would do everything possible Lo find the grave of our Georges, 
He kept his promise, did my dear son whom we mourn (Lieutenant 
Tricad. Ile fell at Verdun, in September, 1916), On Angust 8, 
1915, he sent me a touching letter, which I still have, with the map 
of the cemetery in which my poor child lay. This map had been 
given him by the chaplain of the regiment who had condueled the 
burial service; he had set down the details T wished for, on tho 
second page of a book, I onclose this map [il is not given here]. 
On it the graves are represented by parallel lines, and one of these 
lines, longer than the others, has opposite it the words: “13th 
grave, G. Deméantis,” 

My emotion may be imagined! Tho above picture, which I had 
seon in my sleep, during one of the nights that followed my child’s 
death, ‘returned to my mind, and this disturbing association gave 
mo nol merely hope bul sonvietion, apart from any religious dogma: 
the conviclion that the best of us does nol perish with tho body; 
that the spirlta of thoso wo have lost still exist and go on living, 
apart from our little sphere, And fvom tho boltom of my heart, 
1 give thanks to the great thinkers who, rising above skeptical, 
materialistia erities, laboriously seck to find seientifie proofs of tho 
immortality of the soul. 

P, 8—When, in August, 1919, in the Roclineour! sector, the 
bodies of these poor unfortunates wore exhumed, that of our dear 
Georges was found in the row indicated upon the map, and at the 
spot revealed in my dream, Ifo was in a special grave, between 
two sheets of corrugated iron, buried twonty-flvo centimeters deeper 
than the twelve bodies beside him, 
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He now lies in the Roelincourt soldiers’ graveyard. 
L, Drachawis. 
(Letter 4714.) 


Apart from any question of sentiment, the incident is most 
interesting. In the first place, there ean be no doubt as to 
the narrator’s sincerity and intelligence. towoever, since I 
apply impartially my methods of investigation, I must state 
that I obtained confirmation of her high intelligence, from 
my learned friend Dr. Valleteau de Moulliac of Cherbourg. 
Now, what line can a critical investigation Lake in this caso? 
By what hypotheses can the phenomenon be explained? 

(1) The first hypothesis, namely, “It is not true; it is a 
story which ihe narrator made up,’’ cannot apply in this 
case. 

(2) We may assume that the number thirteen, scon in 
the dream, was:meaningless, was evoked by the mental suf- 
fering of the afflicled mother, and that its coincidence with 
the location of the grave was purely accidental. But does 
this explanation satisfy us? The civeumstances in which this 
vision occured, the mother’s desire to know whether her son 
had received proper burial—must not these things be taken 
into account when we pass judgment? 

(3) We may assumo that tho dead son did not cause the 
vision, on the supposition that Madame Deméantis waa gifted 
with clairvoyance and that she saw the row of graves mon- 
tally. Such a supposition would be confirmed by all the ex- 
amples of vision at a distance which my readers know of, 
But such was not ihe case: she saw ndither the demetery 
nor the grave, and thoro was no ‘number above the grave. 

(4) The most direct, explanation must be preferred to 
those hypotheses: that thero was thought-communication be- 
tween the mother and ihe son, telepathic waves which took 
the form of the.number indicating the spot where this grave 
was. It seems to me that by reasoning logically we must - 
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reach this conclusion, We lmow of other similar cases; Cor 
example, that which my readers will find farther on—among 
the manifestations observed more than three years after death 
-—the case of an officer killed in the same circumstances. 
Ilis mother had wished earnestly that she knew where 
he had been buried (Letter 4378, page 286.) Sho learned 
of the spot through the apparition of hor son between a Rus- 
sian and a German. These were oxamples of thought-trans- 
mission between a mother and son. Wo cannot guess how, 
the transmission was accomplished but it is evidence of the 
fact that human beings survive in a stato that is unknowable, 
so far as our earthly sonses ave concerned, 

The following is a totally different sort of manifestation, 
Monsieur Armand Moulin, ab employce of tho State Rail- 
roads, in a position of importance, wrote me on August 28, 
1021: 


My dear Master, I must inform you that my grandmother has 
just told me, for the tenth timo, perhaps, of the following oceurrence, 
It took place in her husband’s family—that of my grandfather, 

She had a brother-m-law who died when he was about twenty- 
five. During his illness, whon he wighed to call his mother ho 
struck three blows on & wooden chest near his bed. Beforo his last 
moments he oxpressed a desixo that alter his death prayors should 
bo said fox tho vepose of lis soul. Ilis father, wha did notshelievo 
in’ the Catholic religion, did not have this done. A Sew nights afler 
his death hig mother fol a strange pressure, which frightencd hoy 
greatly. Then sho heard three blows similar, in loudness, to those 
which her son used to striko before his death. These blows camo 
from tho chest that was atill near the deceased man’s bed, “ho 
father, too, fell the pressure aiid hedrd tho three blows. 

This phenomenon oeeurred on several nights, and, my grand 
mother was so agitated by it thal sho no longer went to bed. At 
last her husband consented te have the masses saidjyand ail ceagod 
immediately. “. , 

In spite of the fact that a great many years have gone by since 
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this happened, it will be very easy for you if you wish to make an 
investigation. My grandmother is still living, and her ehildyen, too. 
T ean vouch for their perfect good fmth, and T have heard them 
tell of it frequently, 

If you wish to make uso of the story in your works (I am an 
ardent admirer of them) I shall authorize this with pleasuro, in 
the interests of the goal which you havo set yoursolf, 

Maro Moura, 


(Letier 4637.) Paris, 


According to my usual method of following things up, I 
asked the author if there wero still witnesses of the oceurrence, 
His reply, sent from Bussiére-Poitevin, on September 4, 1921, 
gave mo confirmation of all details. The letter ended as 
follows: 


In the opinion of my grandparents it was, without any doubt, 
the spirit of their son which demanded that the masses he had asked 
for be said. Io had left the money necessary Lo have this done. 

Carmmrinn Dupont (married name: Con), 


I also considef it a duly to guarantee the authenticity of tho 
incidents related above. 
Rosp Durowr (married name: Dropricr). 


(Letler 4681.) 


This story, like so many othors, raises more than one ques- 
tion. Would it not seem, in iho first, place, that, the demand 
for masses was in ihe minds of those alill living, and that 
consequently thoy themselves might havo caused tho noises, 
unconsciously? Bui how? This we cannot fathom, 

If it was really the dead man who demanded the prayers, 
why did he do so? Wo see here ihe continuation of the 
Catholic belief in purgatory, in the Chureh sufforing, the 
Chwch militant (living Christians), and the Church trinm- 
phant (those in Heaven), But nothing is less fully proved, 
nothing less admissible. Where is this heaven? Where is this 
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purgatory? Are they states of the soul in spaee? This would, 
indeed, be a complete metamorphosis of the ancient Christian 
cosmography. We cannot fathom this, cither. : 

We have already relaied above (page 176) the story of a 
demand for masses which was similar to the preceding one, 
and a request that prayers be said with a vosary (Chapier 
V, page 176). These requests for prayers surprise us. They 
are made frequently, and it is my duty to give them here, 
Tfow shall we explain them? What part do the living play 
in the manifestations? / ; 

Cases of this sori occur in Catholic familics, which believe 
in souls in purgatory, but not in Protestant families, which 
do not hold the belief. 

‘We may think that there is autosuggestion. A man hears 
strange noises, tells himself, ‘‘I promised to have prayers 
said for him.’’ He even hears a voice, demanding them. 

Ifow explain the fact that noises cease after masses have 
been said, and also in the ease of cerlain haunted houses? 
It oceurs to us, naturally, that these noises might be caused 
by the hearers themselves, just as certain respgnses, by spivit 
rapping, would seem to be dictated by those making the ex- 
periments, But how could the hearers cause them? 

Only numerous and varied comparisons may onlighien us, 

Tlowever it be, I must mention the fact that demands for 
prayors, requests that masses be said, date back, so far as 
talds of them go, to very carly times. Wo may see in tho 
Van Byck Museum, in Bruges, a book consisting of two leaves 
that is significant. It shows a skeleton counting pieces of 
money with one hand, and with the other holding a written 
contract which, unfulfilled, had been found by a priest. At 
this very moment I have a photograph of the piclure before 
my eyes. It would seom to represent a request of ihe sort 
we are discussing. . 

A woman who was visiting the museum wrote me, in this‘ 
connection (Letter 4781), that she knew of an incident of 
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the kind which oceurred in the Department of Mayenne. A 
farmer’s wife, terrified by mysierious noises, went to the 
clergyman, who found the record of a donation for masses 
that had been given previously and later forgotien. ‘Tho 
masses were said, and ihe uproar ceased. 

We shall return to this enigma. 

Among the arguments against the authenticity of appavi- 
lions of the dead which our powors of reasoning may sug- 
gest, is the supposition that they are subjective visions. But 
when the death is unknown to the person sceing the ap- 
parition, this explanation can no longer hold. The follow- 
ing account belongs in the latter class; it was sent me from 
Switzorland on May 29, 1899: 

I am seventy-six years old, and do not remember seeing, per- 
sonally, any supernatural apparition, But here is an incident of 
which I was a witness in my childhood. 

I was in my unelo’s hying-room, in Winzenhoim (Alsace). My 
aunt was busy piling up wood in the kitchen, Suddenly I heard 
hey uller a terrible ery, ‘Terrified, she eama into the zoom, and 
said, weeping; “My sistef IIannah is dead! She appenred to ma 
behind the sticks of wood, dressed all in white!” As a matter of 
fact, this sister, who lived in Grussenheim, a village about twenty 
kilometers from ours, had dicd some days previously. 

Ct. Brocitn, 
(Letter 420.) ; Le Loch. 
Such visions are not infrequent. A similar ona will bo 

found on page 210. ‘The following one bolongs in the same 
category, Lord Beresford sent an account of it to the Ang. 
lish Society for Psychical Research, 


It was in the spring of 1864; I was on board the frigate Raccoon 
on its way from Gibrallay to Marseilles. I had to go down into my 
cabin to geb my pipe. Inside the cabin I saw a eoffin in which my 
father was lying; I saw this as distinctly os if it had been real) 
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I was deeply impressed, and at once old my companions what had 
happened; they were seated near there, between the eannon, talking. 

I also told ihe ship’s chiiplain, the Rev. Mr. Onslow. In a few 
days we reached Marseilles, and there I learned of my father's 

denth; he had been busied on the samo day and at tho same time 
at which he had appeared to me (half-past twelve). I must add 
that at the moment of the apparition there was splendid weather, 
and that I was feeling no uneasiness as to my Father, having recently. 
received reassuring news 28 to lis improved health, Between my 
father and me there had always been a great bond of sympathy, 
one far stronger than ig usnal between a man of seventy-two and a 
young man of twenty—for such were ow respective ages, 


The investigation brought out, the fact that the observer’s 
father died in Kensington on April 29, 1864, and was buried 
on May 4th. The vision of the father in his coffin oceurred 
on the day of the burial, five days after dissolution. Was 
it the dead man who manifested himself ?—who thought of 
his son, when his body was already in the coffin? Was it 
the son who, suddenly clairvoyant, thought of his father, 
for no apparent reason? “Wo may also suppose that there 
was telepathic transmission belween a relative who was at 
the funeral and the dead man’s son, but is this not even 
less probable? In any case, we seo that all theso occurrences, 
ignored until now, deserve our aticntion. 

We know of Exnest Renan’s love for his sister ILenrieito, 
and we know that a sudden, crucl malady came near to 
eniting short their days at the samo timo, on Sepiembor 24, 
1860, in Amsehit, near Beirut. We read on ono of dhe great 
writer’s most touching pages: 


‘two ox three’ Limes, in my feverish drcams, there eame lo me a 
lerrible doubt; I thought I heard fey name ealled from the vault 
from whore her body lay! ‘The presence of French physicians at 
the moment of her death disposes, doubtless, of this horrible sup: 
position.” + 


4 Ma scours Henriette (1805), p. 88. 
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Tho skeptical philosopher does not appear to have thought 
of the possibility of posthumous communication between his 
dearly loved sister and himself. Nevertheless we know of 
happenings of the sort. As for ithe survival after death of 
his sister’s soul, he writes, farther on: 

Was it not for souls like hers that immortality was decreed? Mat- 
ler does not oxist, since if is not one; the atom does not exist, 
since it is unconscious, It is the soul which exists, when it has 
yeally left its mark on the eternal history of the trno and the good. 
The really cternal part of cach of us is his connection with infini- 
tude, It is in God’s memory that Man is immortal. It is there 
that our Ienriette, forever radiant, forever blameless, lives a thou- 
sand times more truly than at the period when she was struggling, 
with her weak organs, to create her spiritual being; when, thrown 
upon the world, which could not understand her, she stubbornly 
sought perfection, All the logic of the sysiom of our universo 
would bo brought to nothing if such reasoning were but decoption 
and illusion, 


Despite these philosophical ideas, the author of the ‘‘Vie 
de Jesus’ (‘The Life of Jesus’’) did not believe in im- 
mortality. By his way of thinking, his sister Tlenrictte no 
longer exists an an individual. Then what do the preceding 
lines mean? And what does his dedication of the book to 
his sister IJenrictlo mean: ‘In God’s bosom, whero you 
ave at resi??? 

Renan’s reminiseenee is not given here as a posthumous 
manifestation on the part of his sister, but, as a more ‘possibil- 
ity.” 

In dosing this chapter, T shall make the same remark that 
T did at the end of the two preceding ones: not ong of the 
accounts which we havo read was borrowed from spiritistic 
experiments, These last will have a special chapter to them- 
selves. 
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The foregoing manifestations were observed during tha 
first week after death. Let us continue our investigation, 
Following this same chronological order, let us look at those 
which were observed from one week io one month after death. 


ViT 


MANIFESTATIONS AND APPARIVIONS FROM ONE WEBI 
"O ONE MONTIL ATER DEATIL 
If I heard people spoak of returned 
spirits, of sorcery ox othor talds by which 
I was not decoived, I usod to feel sorry 
for theso poor, decolved mortnla, I now 
find that I mysolf was at least as much 


to ba pitied. 
Mowvatann, 


F wo wish exact, full, and rigorously authenticated in- 
formation as io these exiraordinary occurrences, we 
must not stop here. Perhaps as we go on they will 

seem to us more and more fantastic, more and more un- 
believable. But we must remember that it is not a romance 
that we are reading, but accounts of visual observation— 
things scen, as Victor IIngo would say. The question is 
whether the old, standard hypothesis of hallucinations can 
still be accepted: whether so-called positive science has not 
until now, been on a wrong tack. 

The following manifestation, eight days after death, was 
strange onongh, but such phenomena are not very infrequent, 
I am taking the account from a letter sont me from Paris 
in August, 1900, by some ono living near the house in which 
my brother’s publishing business is conducted. 

My wife’s maternal grandfather, who died on February 13, 1880, 
was living in the home of his son-in-law, M. S-——, librarian of 
the Polytechnic School. About eight days after his death the bell 
in M. S——s room, on the ground floor, began to ring. This room 

» had been elosed since the burial. The whole family was then at 


table in the dining-room, also on the ground floor, ‘Tha servant 
206 
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was in the kitchen on the first floor. As soon ag this noise was 
heard, every one ran into the room. Thero was nothing unusual 
about its appearance, but the bell-cord wag alill in motion. The 
same manifestation occurred again and again—three times, at in- 
tervals. 
KE. Renour, 
(Letter 1066.) , Paris, 20 rue de Vaugirard, 


My readers are already familiar with caxes of hell-ringing, 
unexplained but authentic. This last one, like so many 
others, can leave no doubt in the minds of those who know 
and value the narrator’s well-balanced judgment, 

Manifestations of the sort are commonplace, so 10 speak, 
Cases of apparitions are rarer, and often more debatable, 

We wish, here, to give accounts of neither illusions nor 
dreams nor imaginary visions, but phenomena precisely ob- 
served. Ghost-storics are usually not believed, and this is 
natural, sineo usually they aro related with a blind and dis. | 
concerting eredulity, I, for my part, havo always shown 
little disposition 1o believe them; I have not accepted thom 
until I have made as close a critical examination as possible. 
It is absolutely necessary that we seck 1o learn precisely what 
parts are true, and what that madcap, imagination, has 
added; this is always difficult to determine. 

The best proof that I have never been in a hurry to take 
kindly to these stovies is the fact that 1 have known of one 
since childhood, which T have never made public, T be- 
lieve that I may give it now. 

Ti happened in my family a very long time ago, wnder 
Louis XVI, in 1784. My maternal great-erandmother was a 
witness. I almost knew her, for when she died in 1844, 
aged nearly a hundred, I was two years old. She did not 
tell it to me; but my mother did so, herself. 


It happened in THoud, a little village in the County of Bar, 
which is to-day included in the Department of Haute-Marne, 
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not far from the region where I was born; it was my maternal 
grandfather’s native district. During the whole of my echild- 
hood I spent my vacations there, on the vine-covered slopes 
opposite Bourmont, in ihe midst of a smiling country-side, 
in woods full of the songs of birds. The house in which the 
occurrence took place #% still standing; it is at the entrance 
of ihe village, on the right, and is called ‘‘the chiteau.’”’ 
(It now belongs to one of my cousins.) When in 1899 1 
was collecting documents for my investigation, my mother, 
who had gone back to her native region at that very time, 
after a long, laborious life in Paris, sent me the following 
account: 


You would never take seriously tho famous story of “our dead 
Rollet” which you so often heard Papa and Mama tell, but I am 
sending 1t to you, all the same. You may do what you like with 
it, As for me, I have never had reason to doubt it. This Frangois 
Rollet was the brother of my grandmother's sister-in-law. Thoy 

“were farming people, and lived together. Some time afler thig 
worthy man’s death my grandmother went to the kitchon which you 
know, on the ground floor, to see, hke a good housekeeper, if the 
boiled beef and broth were cooking well, She saw her brother-in- 
law seated at the corner of the great hearth, as though he were alive, 
Astounded, she fled. .A short time afterward the young men camo 
back from the fields, Ono of them told her that he was very hungry. 
She sent lnm, it seems, not without euriosily bul without telling 
lum anything, to gel a little bacon from the pot which was simmer: 
ing on the fire, until supper time should come. ‘The boy went away 
eagerly, but when he was putting the lid back on the pol he saw 
the phantom and began to shout: “Good God! Our dead Rollel!” 
T have heard it said, too, that al that instant a farm-boy began to 
swear, and that this oath coincided with the ghost’s sudden dis- 
appearance, 


Such is my mother’s ‘story; T heard it also from my grand- 
, mother’s lips. There was no doubt as to this apparition, in 
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the mindg of members of the family. ‘Our dead Rollet’’ was 
a legendary, though most unassuming person. 

It was generally believed that this was an imaginary vi- 
sion—an hallucination on the part of my great-grandmoither, 
and then on the part of the young man who had returned 
from the fields. She stated definitely that she had said 
nothing to him, wishing the amusement of seeing his swr- 
prise, and desirous of knowing if he, 100, would perecive tho 
dead man. Neither was satisfied by this hypothesis of an 
hallucination, for they were both positive of having actually 
seen and recognized the man; he was calmly seated at the 
corner of the hearth. 

What is true, in this story? What can we be suré of? 

The most probable oxplanation, it would soem, is {hat my 
great-grandmother (then aged thirty-nine) was tho ‘victim 
of an illusion, which sho described to those about her, with- 
out remomboring afterward that she had dono so. We may 
yead in a most mformative work by Bridro de Boismon{ on- 
titled “‘Les Ilalluecinations’’ of a great number of most intor- 
esting experiences of the sort. But when we have read this 
standard work, we havo a strong impression that the word 
‘thallucination’’ docs not by any means explain all the cases. 

That this worthy man, who had died and been duly buried, 
came to sil at the flroplace in his usual garmonts—this is 
what we are asked 10 believe and will not admit, Never- 
theless, if he were seen,—what is called ‘‘seen,’’—~an explana- 
tion of the incident should be found, as in the case of so 
many others, 

My mother, whose absolute sincerity and mental poise 
(despite her unshakable convictions as io Catholicism, in 
the face of which no reasoning could prevail) wore valued 
by all those who knew her, hold this story to be absolutely au- 
thentic. She was all the more ready to beliove it because she 
Knew of similar experiences in hor family—tho following 
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one, * among others. I am taking an account of it from 
another letter, written in 1899: 


Eugdnie Bichel, whom you knew when you were a child, (she 
was the first wife of our cousin Lomon dq Bourmont, the watoh- 
maker) lost her mother when she was nol much more than fourteen 
or fifteen.t Twice, at nightfall, when she was going to tho wood- 
shed, # small structure in front of the house—on two separate 
occasions, I repent-—she saw, with her own ayes, her mother sitting 
on the woodpile. She was so frightened that she would not go 
back theye, There are still persons who can remember her yo~ 
peated affirmations, I among olhers. 

As for me, I never saw anything, and I should have go liked to 
see your poor father! 


Until now such visions have been regarded by almost 
every one as simple hallucinations, But in this work wo wish 
to analyze the subject fully, in entire freedom of mind, and 
to compare observations. The preceding chapters show that 
wo are justified in giving the subject our sustained atten- 
tion, such as that givon scientific research, 

At the beginning of this chapter, we quote one of Mon- 
taigne’s reflections, La Rouchefoucauld wrote, as his view: 


True love is like the apparition of spirits; every one talks about 
it, but Pew have seen if, It ig eerlain, indeed, that our personal 
sources of information on this question are much less numerous 
than our second-hand sourecs, and still less numerous than ouy 
third-hand gsourecs, or those still further removed, But it could 
not ba otherwise, since those who give us information are moro or 
loss numerous, while each of us is tho only observer of those (hings 
which happen to him personally, This is an additional reason why 
wo should carefully record what scoms authontic to us, 


Our age is no less rich in posthumous manifestations than 
that of La Rouchefoucanld or Montaigne. But only now are 


1J am not omitting those rathor inlimato details, because tho oc 
currence in question waa known to my family. 
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we beginning to analyze them rigorously. I hope that this 
present work will definitely establish their realily. 

In “L’Inconnu,’’ page 652, there is an account of a re 
markably precise premonitory dream which Monsieur Amédée 
Basset, had; he was a notary in Vitrac, Charentc. ere is 
the story of an apparition scen by his father, a landowner in 
Upper Vienna. As a preface to it, I am giving a lotter 
showing the great importance which the author himself at- 
laches to this investigation : 

Vilrac, April 27, 1809. 

Although very much absorbed by my studics, I cannot resist a 
desire to express my greab admiration for your research, published 
under a name which should captivate all those anxious to gain en- 
lightenment, “L’Inconnu’! The problems, a scientific solution of 
which you hope for, are in truth those that every one should bo 
familiar with, for in my opinion there is no question that is of 
greater importance to this poor human race of ours! 

To eatch a glimpse of—or, rather, lo prove that Lavoisier’s 
famous statement, “Nothing is created, nothing is lost, all is trans- 
formed,” is applicable not only to what we agree to call matter 
but to all that makes up the world; lo prove that all in nature is 
interconnected, and that everything that is was enused by something 
else, whether it bo a question of thought or of material enorgy—is 
there a problem more caplivaling, the solution of which should lead 
to happier results? 

When I was a member of tho priesthood I took an intense interest 
ih these questions, and I set down in a note-book (unfortunately, 
T lost il) the result of my investigations. But T remember thal. I 
had como to a realization of the Pact that our ideas as lo exislenco 
aro contrary to reality, that time and spaco cannot bo defined 
rationally and that an invisible but powerful bond joins all the 
worlds. 

In my humble opinion, absolute space exists nowhere, and infini- 
tude is peopled by beings, by forecs, if you will, In order Lo'come 
within the sphere of our sengses—that is to say, in order that we 
should realize their existenee—these need only an agent ad hoe, 
such as tho vital fluid which causes them to materialize. I reached 
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the conelusion that mediums have, lo put it simply, the power to 
produce doubles of themselves, tha powor to lend their vital fluid 
to the energy, the spirit which is secking to onter into communication 
with them. 

(Letter 640.) 


This letter shows us that the questions which we are in- 
vestigating hore aro of interest to all social classes. Th told 
of the dream given above, and then went on to deseribe the 
strange apparition of some one dead which we aro about to 
give. This story is all the more worthy of attention from tha 
faci that (1) we are concerned with a phantom scen in broad 
daylight; (2) the observer followed the shade for so long a 
time that the hypothesis of hallucination is not applicable, 
hore. What was it? I do not know, but there the facts are, 
Monsicur Basset wrote: 


My fathor saw on several oeeasions, and very distinetly, the phan- 
tom off a man who had beon dend for a month. On ono of these 
oeeasions he saw him under tha following circumstances. Ile was 
drossed in holiday attire, probably the garments in which ho had 
beon buried. IIe was seon crossing the road which skixts the 
cometory; then he chmbed the slope beside this road, and wont 
toward the gale of the cemetery, where he disappeared. It was 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, 

In tho avening, before silting down to tho table, my father was 
taking his daily walk, accompanied by ono of his friends, when 
suddenly he saw, leaving the road A, opposite tho cemetery (T 
am ouclosing a skelch of the vicinity), a man who, in the most 
natural way, evossed iho road RB. This man climbed Ue slope ¢, 
a slopo five to six meters high, with the greatest caso (I am quoting 
the passage in my father’s letter word for word), ITo veached the 
point I, where there is a platform at tho level of the cemetory, 
then, still walking straight hefore him, entered the cometery by 
the gate F, Nothing can make us admit, that my Lathor was tho 
vietim of an hallucination, for, as he observes, it was only when 
ho saw the phantom climb the slope so ensily that ho was surprised, 
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Only then did he :emomber that this man (named Boireau) was 
dead. 

Unfortunately, my fathor does not remember whether the person 
who was wilh him saw tho phantom, but he staled definilely thal. 
this person had been on very bad terms with the deeonged, What 
is corlain is that my father spoke of this that same oyening and 
gave as an explanation of the apparition the mutual hatred of his 
fmond and the dead man. 

My father is prepared to give you such supplementary details as 
may seem helpful to you. T am giving you his address in Upper 
Vienna, 

Antépin Basser, 


Monsieur Basset and his son do not admit that the hypoth- 
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esis of an hallucination explains ihis ease. The occur. 
rence was observed very coolly, very simply, very naturally, 
as though it had been any commonplace meeting. 

Tt is curious that among the hundreds—the ihousands— 
of stories I have been collecting for filty years, there is one 
which is absolutely like the preceding one. It was told by 
Dr, Fugairon, doctor of medicine and of sciences; he pub- 
lished it in his book ‘La Survivance de Vimo’’—‘Tho Im- 
mortality of the Soul’’—(Paris, 1907), Here it is: 


The accompanying sketch shows the west entrance to the littl 
village of Savignae, situaled in the high valley of the Aridge. The 
vender can sce that, on the left, a road runs between the graveyard 
and the park before the chateau. Tho national highway skirls the 
whole length of the gardens and park of the chateau, as well as the 
cemetery, 

At seven o’elock in tho evening in the month of Octobor, 1837, 
my grandmother and her two younger sisters wore walking along 
the road. They were going back to the village and wore at the 
points M and G, when they saw, almost in front of them, a gontle- 
man dressed in gray, with a cane in his hand. Tis soft felt hat 
was gray and his trousers as well, but the latter were darker than 
his vest and frock-coat. My mother said to her mother: “If my 
uncle hadn’t died a month ago, you’d beliove that wags he; that 
man ig dressed liko him, and has the same walk,” Since night 
wns falling, they could not see his face very well. 

My two aunis smd, “Leb ’s go and see who it is” And they bo. 
gan to yun. 

When they reached the points Tl and the walker had arrived 
ab the point I, thirty paces from them, he slopped short and strode 
from F to A, stepping over the wall, eighty centimeters high, 
which skirls the mendow and divides it from Uhe highway. It is 
impossible to take this at one stride, for the distanea from F to A. 
is more than three metors. My two aunis cried out, “Oh, what a 
stride!” At that moment the phantom vanished into the airy. They 
ran fo the spot where he had disappeared, to aco if he had not 
fallen from the wall. Thoy walked this way and Lhat over tho 
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Meadow 


Awis 





meadow (tho grass on it was very short) but thoy saw no one, 

This apparition was seen by four persons, in no way tho victims 
of hallucinations, My younger aunt died in 1895, aged soventy- 
five. Some time before she died sho told me of this apparition; 
her description corresponded to my mother’s, who had given me an 
account of if soveral times. 


T should like to ask tho impartial veader, who has just 
had these lines before him, if it docs not scem to him thai, 
the two independent occurrences bear each othor out; that 
the old hypothesis of hallucination is most improbablo as 
applied to these various experionees, and that in the {wo 
eases the dead man would seem really to have beon wander- 
ing not far from his grave. 

The following incident occurred in Haute-Marne, and one 
of my eminent compatriots told me of it: 
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Monsicny de Maricourt had made a journey to Brittany, lo see 
several relatives. It was in tho time of Napoleon IIT, On the 
tip, lellers had not been reaching him regularly. As Lor telegrams, 
there were no offices in any of these out-of-the-way places. The 
railroad 10 Wassy was not yel buill; people had to go to Saint- 
Dizier to take ivains, and a lille mail-conch went from one of 
these places to the other, Monsiaur do Mariconrt had taken this 
coach, to go back home, Tho yoad skirted the cemetery; about 
noon he saw his son at the gate, looking at him as he wont by. 
The young man looked so natural that his father thought for a 
moment of having the couch stopped so Usat he could gel off and 
go back with him, Ile thought that there had been a funeral and 
that his son was coming out, alter having been present at tho eero- 
mony. When he reached home he learned of the death, moro or 
less sudden, of his son. Ife had been buried several days before. 

Long afterward, whon telling of the oeeurrence, Monsiew do 
Maricourt used still to weep. 


These three cases that were so alike (there are many 
others) would lead us to conclude that the dead wander at 
times in the neighborhood of their graves. But among the 
other difficulties that stand in tho way of an aclmission of the 
objective reality of occurrences of the sort, is not the chief 
obstacle that of the clothing seen by witnesses? 

May we atiompi an explanation? 

* Yes, 

Tf wo grant thai the dead person bo there, near us,—~as an 
invisible spivit, an immaterial shade, a being different from 
us, n0& perceptible through our physical senses,—-wa may 
grant, also, that the same person affecty our mind psychically 
and that his influenee is revealed to us in a@ perceptible form, 
So-and-so is there, and acts upon our brains through unknown 
psychie waves. ILis influenco takes the form, in us, of an 
image of the person whom we have known, Witnesses sec 
him in the shape in which they knew him. The ghost may 
be veal and invisible, and. become visible to ws—may assume 
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a shape so far as our minds, our optic nerves, and our ret- 
inas are concerned, It may affeet certain cerebral fibers, and 
remain invisible to brains not attuned to its vibrations, 

Apparitions of doubles of ihe living are probably of this 
same sorl. Whon Mrs, Wilmot went to sce her husband 
aboard a ship, after a storm, and was seen by him and by the 
man with whom he shared his cabin (William Fait), her 
spirit alone had crossed the sea and was there before her 
husband. Nevertheless both of them saw hor, in her night- 
dress. (‘L’Inconnu,’’? pages 488-492.) All the cases of 
doubles are similar, The phenomenon is both objective, out- 
side the seer, real, and subjective, in so far as the seer inter- 
prets it. ‘ 

Iowever strange they be, ghost-stories are founded on ob- 
servation, and they can be explained neither as hallucina- 
tions nor as illusions. It is not scientific 10 deny them, be- 
cause of preconceived ideas, or to dismiss them without an 
investigation. 

Adolphe d’Assier, an independent scekor and a positivist 
of the school of Auguste Comite, stated that he was writing 
a work on the subject of ghosts, and ihat tho ideas in the 
book “‘are as far from the reveries of mysticism as they are 
from the hallucinations of the spiritualists.’’ Things which 
seem impossible to us and which hayo been regarded as ficti- 
tious by the most sevious-minded savants are nevertheless 
réal, In this book? he related that he had seen all the 
natives of his canton agitated by the following episode: 


The Abbé Peytoux, parish pricat of Sontonac (Aridge) had just 
died. During the following days noises made themselves heard 
in the paraonage; they wore so strange aud so persistent that the 
oMeiating priest who had suecceded tho Abbé Peytoux was on tho 
point of leaving the house, Tho country people, as ignorant as 
they were superstitious, had no difficulty in explaining the prodigy. 


A Hesat sur Viwmanité postivme, by a.positivist (Paris, 1883), 
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They declared that the soul of the dead man was restless beenuse 
he had not had time, before his death, to say all the masges for 
whieh he had received payment. Brought up to believe in the 
Christian dogma, they told themselves thal the dead priest had 
definitely leit this earth Lor one of these threo posthumous abiding- 
places; heayen, hell, or purgatory. They supposed that the doors 
of the two abodes of correction were Loo firmly locked for him to 
be able to return. 


But let us listen to the ghost-story. Jt is really the most 
curious one of that period, as much on account of the durn- 
tion of the manifestations as because of the forms they took; 
a large number of natives of the region witnessed them, 

Monsieur d’Assier addressed himsolf, in order to have a 
more or less exact report, to Monsieur Augé, the formor 
school-teacher in Sentenac. The latter, after having ques- 
tioned the old people of the village as to what thoy had sean 
or heard, sent in the following statement as to his investiga- 


Aion: 


Sentenac-de-Sorou, May 8, 1870, 

(I) When, about forty-five years ngo, Peytoux, the parish priest 
of Sentenag, died, every evening, as soon as night fcll, some ono 
was heard moving chairs in the rooms of the parsonage, walking 
about, and opening and closing a snulf-box; Uero was algo the sound 
of a man taking a pinch of snuff, ‘This phenomenon, which was 
repented over a long period, was believed in by thore most ingennons 
and most given to Sear, Those who—-if ! may bo allowed tho ex- 
‘ pression—were the strong-minded ones of the comune, put no 
faith in all this, “hey merely laughed at all thoso who helioved 
that the dead priest was coming back, A man named Mycheinna 
(Antoine) who was mayor of the commune at that time (ho has 
been dead for five years), and one named Galy (Baptiste), who is 
still living, were the only men in the region who had any edueation, 
They were the most incredulous of all, and they wished {o ascor- 
tain for themselves if all the noelurnal noises said to be heard in 
the parsonage had somo, basis in fact, or wore merely the product 
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of the over-impressionable imaginations of those easily frightened. 
One evening, armed, one of them with a gun and the other with an 
ax, they resolved to go and spend the night in the parsonage, thor- 
oughly determined not to be duped if they heard anything. They 
sat down in the kitchen, near a good fire, and began to talk about 
the simple-mindedness of the natives, when, in a room above their 
heads, they heard a noise, Then they heard chairs being moved 
aboul, and some one walking, Next, the steps were heard coming 
downstairs and going toward the kitchen. They rose, Bycheinna 
went to the kitchen door, holding his ox in one hand, ready to 
alrike any one who should dare to enter. Galy brought his gun to 
his shoulder, 

When the person who seemed to be walking about reached the 
kitchen door, he took a pinch of snuff; that is, the men heard the 
same sounds that a man taking a pinch of snuff makes, Then, 
instead of opening the kitchen door, the ghost went into Lho parlor, 
where he seemed to walk up and down. Hyelicinne and Galy, slill 
armed, left the kitchen, entered the parlor, and saw absolutely 
nothing. They went up into the other vooms, went through the 
house from top to bottom, looked in all the corners, and found 
neither chairs nor anything else out of place. Eycheinne, who had 
been the more incredulous of the two, then said to his companion: 
“My friend, thoso noises weren't made By living people. IL’s Mon- 
sieur Peytoux, What we heard was his walk and his way of taking 
snuff; we can sleep quietly.” 

(II) Marie Calvet was Monsicur Irerré’s maid-servant; he was 
Monsiaur Poytoux’s successor, She was a brave woman, if thore 
over was one, She did nob allow herself to be frightened by any- 
thing; she did not believe all tlie slovies that were told, and sho 
would havo slept in a church without foar, as the eommon expres- 
sion goes when ono wishes to charactorizo © person who is not 
terrified by anything, ‘This servant, as T was saying, was cleaning 
the kitchen utensils ono evening, at nightfall, in tho barn. Mon- 
sieur Ferré, her master, who had gone to call on his neighbor 
Desplas, a parish priest, wag, nol due to relurn. While Mario Calvet 
was busy giving her utensils a good .sorubbing, a priest passed 
before her, without speaking. “Oh, you’ can’L seave me, Monsiour,” 
sho said, “I’m not so stupid as to believe that Monsieur Peytoux 
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has come back.’ Since the prieat who had passed, and whom she 
had taken for her master, did not answer, she lifted her head, 
turned around, and saw no one, Then fear began to master hor, 
and she went over to some neighbors, quickly, to tell them what had 
just happened and to ask Galy’s wife to come and sleep with her, 

(III) Anne Maurette, the wife of Ferran (she is still living) 
was going to the mountain, at daybreak, with her donkey, to get a 
load of wood, Passing by the ‘parsonage garden, she saw a priest 
who, with a rosary in his hand, was walking along a path. Just 
as she was going to say to him, “Good-day, sir; you‘ve got up 
early,” tho pricst tmned his back and went on saying his boada, 
The woman, not wishing to interrupt him in his prayers, continued 
on her way without any thought of a ghost coming into her mind, 
When she was returning from tho mountdin, with hey donkey loaded 
with wood, she met the new. priest of Senteriac before the chweh, 
“You got up early, sir,’ she said. “I' thought that you were going 
on a trip when I passed by and saw you saying your prayers in 
the garden.’-—“No, my good woman,” the priest answered, “I 
haven’t been out of bed long; I’ve just said holy mass”—“Why, 
then,” the woman answered, as though seized with fright, “who 
was the priest who was telling his beads in your gordon at day- 
byeak? IIe turned his back just as I waa goimg to speak to him, 
I’d havo been seared to death if 1’d thought that it was the priesb 
who’s no longer alive. O Lord! © Lord! I won’t have the cour- 
age lo go by here again in ike morming.” 

There, Monsieur, are three ocewrrences which wero not Labricaled 
by the morbid imaginations of frightened people. I doubt if science 
ean explain Uhem'in any natural way. Was il a ghost? I stiall 
not say Lhat it was, but, all the same, if was sorothing that was 


not natural, ‘ % 
‘ J. Avani, 


Such is the story of the teacher in Sentenas, IT think with 
d’Assier that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to reject the 
testimony, even if all this be inexplicable, as wer’ meteorites 
in the seventeenth eentury. Wo may object that after forty- 
five years:recollections may have lost their precision, But 


2 
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the occurrences were so simple and of so commonplace a na- 
ture that time could not have ¢aused much distortion. 1 
should like to remark in this connection that I am writing 
these lines in 1921, and I remember, as {hough they hact hap- 
pened yesterday, certain details of the War of 1870. T took 
part in it as a captain in the Engincers, and it was my duty 
io keep the Prussians under observation; they were seeking 
to gain a footing on the slopes of Meudon. Sholls were fired 
at this spot from the fortresses of Montrouge, Vanves, and 
Issy; these were connected telegraphically with our Muetto 
observation-post. My recollections of this hre absolutely pre- 
cise. The teachor’s story may be accepted as authentic. 

That the worthy priest who had died: came back to his 
parsonage, walked wp and down there, used his snufi-box, and 
told his beads, at an carly morning hour, in the path in which 
he had usually done so—all this seems a tale which our most 
elementary powers of reasoning must reject. 

What then? 

“Stones cannot fall from the sly,’’ said Lavoisidy, 

‘The earth cannot rotate,’? said Piolemy. 

‘Phe sun cannoli have spots,” declared the followers of 
Aristotle in 1610, to Galileo and to Scheiner. 

“Tt is impossiblo to send o telegram across the Atlantic 
Ocean,”? Babinet, a member of the Institule, maintained, 

‘The phonograph is a trick of ventriloquism!’’ eried Mon- 
siour Bouillaud, to the members of tho Academy of Sciences. 

“Wieetricity docs not cause contortions on the part of 
frogs,’’ Galvani’s adversaries stated. 

“Vaccine cannot prevont smallpox,’ Jenner's colleagues 
declared, 

“The fossilized bones of men will never bo found,’? Elie do 
Beaumont told Boucher, de Perthes. Et cetera. 

The author of: ‘TL’ Tumanité posthume”’ declares that, ac- 
cording to the principles of the positive method, it is unde- 
niable that there are ghosts; that it is impossible to doubt this. 
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Te adds to the stovics of apparitions on tho part of the 
Senienae priest a fairly large number of similar statements. 
Tlis conclusion, based on doubles of tho living as well, is 
that every man—and cven every animal—has a double, a 
fluid ‘body, and that this truth is recognizable by virluo of 
tho fact that those who have had parts of the body amputated 
feel pain at the extremities of the limbs which they no longer 
have. By this way of thinking, every person bears in himself 
his fnid replica, which after death becomes his posthumous 
phantom. This ethereal being, when it leaves the body, un- 
dergoes mercly a change of environment, and often keeps its 
habits, its ideas, ils prejudices. 11 slays near the spot where 
it was buried, it remains in touch with the persons dear to 
it, and even with the things. But this continuation of our- 
selves docs not last long, The phantom is formed of ele- 
ments which are one day dispersed, and revert 10 the uni- 
verse. These shadeg exist for a short time only, though a 
fow of them do their utmost to maintain their life after 
death to the detriment of the living—vampires, for example, 

I am giving d’Assier’s beliefs without holding them my- 
self, despite theix ancient Egyptian origin. IIe does not 
believe in the soul, in tha psychie world, and reduces every- 
thing to matter, What he says as to apparitions of the 
dead is none the loss interesting. d 

Let us deny nothing, Bui let us not put forward any 
theory. ‘The time has not*yot come, Let us givo facts, tho 
foundations of a future science. Juct us investigate all im- 
partially. 

The progress of psychic investigation is due to the work 
of a small number of men who are pushing ahead with a 
self-assured, firm step, without heeding the blows and the 
sargasm of the opposed philosophic schools. In all periods 
of dime the conservative majority of savanis has yielded to 
progress only with repugnance and with a bad grace. 

My readers know, absolutely, that a human being filled 
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with a desire to announce his death 10 some one 10 whom 
he is attached, may affect the mind of this person, at a dis 
tance, in such a way as to produce in him the desired im- 
pression. Official science long ago characterized by the word 
hallucinations the impressions thus ercated, but we should 
be clear as 10 just what this word means. 

When reading Britve de Boismont’s standard work, ‘‘Les 
Tallucinations,’’? one feels that he falls far short of ex- 
plaining everything, as he claims to do; he is in agreoment 
with the usual teachings of physiologists. ITallucinations, 
as commonly regarded, take the place which the devil occupied 
for a thousand years. Professors of the old school explained 
everything by attributing ii to his oceult power, ihe exist- 
ence of which had not been in the least proved. The exist 
ence of the demons and genii of the Greeks and IIcbrews was 
no more fully demonstrated. People are io0 easily con- 
tented with hypotheses. ITallucinations play tho réle of the 
devil, It would even seem at times that they are ‘not worth 
the devil.’ + 

In our present work it is scientifically observed occwr- 
renges which are of interest to us, I xepeat for the thou- 
gandth time that we cannot explain them on the score of 
hallucinations. 

‘What hallucination ean there have been in the following 
caso? We are concornod with, the apparition of some one 
dead, seen by two independent witnesses, 1 am taking tho 
account from a leticr sent mo from Nantes on March 3], 
1921, 


Thore were tivo witnesses of the case which I am about to submit 
to you. One of them is now living in Nantes, in tho same building 
and on the same floor with my aunt. 

When this witness was a young girl, she had a position as nurse, 
in Paris, with a family which owned a little shop. At tho table, 
when the conversation drifted to the general subject of the soul, 
and immortality, the husband said to his wife, “If I dic first, and 
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ean como back, I will come and see you” Years went by; the 
hugband fell ill, and died. Somo timo afterward the nurse was 
sleeping in the kitchen on the ground floor, behind the shop. She 
heard a noise in the cupboard, as if dishes were breaking. She got 
up, thinking that the eal had caused this noise, but she could 
not find the reason Lor il, Moreover, not a plate or a glass had 
been broken, Astonished, sho went back to bed. The noise began 
again, She had put out the light. She perecived at the foot of 
her bed a whitish form, which grew clearer in outllina, Inv Lhis 
apparition she recognized perfectly hear former master, Ternfied, 
she did not go to sleep again. When morning eame she went up 
to the first floor, 1o her mistross’s apartment, taking her her brenk- 
fast, ag sho did every morning, She was siruck by her mistress’s 
paleness. Sha questioned her, and got this reply: “Marie, just 
imagine—Jast night my husband appeared to me, I recognized him 
perfeslly. IIe spoke to me, and snid, ‘You see, wo don’t die; I’m 
in need of prayers’” The mistress said to tho nurse, “Go and see 
if the childron saw anything, for I’m uneasy.” Int an adjoining 
room the two lille girls were resting quietly, Then the nurse 
told her mistress what sho herself had seon, 

This case seems an interesting one to me, for the apparition 
appeared a rather long time afler death, and on the same night, to 
two persons sleeping, one of them on the ground floor, the other on 
the second floor. ‘These persons had not told each other of their 
experiences. In this easo, what becomes of the hypothesis of a 
collective hallucination? 

d, Nupurey, 

(Lotter 4407.) : 


My correspondent has no doubts as to the sincority of 
eithot of ihe to narrators. May we suppose that one of 
them had an illusion which she transmitted, telepathically, 
to the other? But the manifestations wore not alike, ‘Tho 
servant heard the noise of breaking dishes, and the mistress 
a demand for, prayers! 

A remarkable case of a mother who appeared to hor 


1 
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children, io save them from danger, was told of by Lead- 
beater? : 


Dr, John Mason Neale relates that a man,who had just lost his 
wife was invited, together with his children, to spend a certain 
time at a Lriend’s country house, Ti was a vasb dwolling; in ils 
basement thero stretched oul long, dark passages; the ehildren took 
great pleasure in playing in them and in running through them. 
One day, however, they went up gravely to the Door where the 
older people were, and iwo of them explained that when they were 
running through ono of the passages they had scon their mother, 
She had ordered them not to go any farther, bul to turn hack; 
when she had said this, she vanished immediately. An investigation 
brought out the fact that if the children had gone a litile further 
along this hall, they would have fallen into an open well which lay 
in their path. Their mother, therefore, had saved them from 
certain death, 

This case proves, Leadbeater writes, thal the mother, “even on 
the astral plane,” had kept her attitude of affectionate concern, 
and her intense desire to protect her ehildven from imminent danger 
had given her, for a moment, as offen happens, the power to make 
herself seen and heard by them, or to suggest to them morely that 
they saw and heard her, Tt is also possible, he adds, that aid was 
given by a different entity which had assumed the familiar form of 
the mother in order not to frighten tho children, Bub the sim- 
plest and by far thg most probable hypothesis is that this inter 
vention wag due to over-vigilant maternal love, which persisted 
dven beyond the portals of the grave, 


Since the authenticity of tho occurrences was verifted, it 
would seem that this interpretation is logical and well 
founded. It is another case to add to those in Chapter I!) 
of owr volume ‘‘Ai the Moment of Death’’: “Vhought as a 
CGonerator of Images Projected to a Distance.’’ 

It would seem io me equally impossible to refuse to admit 


1 The Other Side of Death. 
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the authenticity of the following manifestation. Tt occurred 
fifteen days after death. An account of it was soni, mo 
by my lIecarned friend, Professor Charles Richet, 


On September 3, 1916, during the attack on the “sunken road” 
(a region between Mawepas and Cléry, one of the most hotly 
contested pomls in the Department of tho Somme), D——, a 
second lieutenant of the Thirteenth Battalion of Alpine chassours, 
was struck by a bullet in both arms, and left the front line 10 have 
tho wounds dressed ab tho rear, That evening, and for fifteen 
days afterward, ho was absent at roll-call. In vain they sought 
in all the ambulances. IIc wag listed as missing. 

On September 8th the Thirteenth Battalion went back to the 
same sector, where the front line had been carried forward about 
threo kilometers, thanks to tho victory of September 3d, ITere, 
now, is the manifestation, an explanation of which must he sought, 

During the night of September 18th-19th M. V-—— (an intimate 
friend of D——, the second lieutenant), who was in chargo of 
the cannon (“379”) of this same ballalion, had a strango dream, 
Te saw D—— at tho bottom of a shell-hole, beside the “sunken 
road” in question, at the fool of a willow tree, dying, D—— xe- 
proached him bitterly for letting his best friend dio in this way, 
without help, 

M. V——, who is a cool, calm, almost skeptical officer, was ob- 
sessed by the dream. Ile confided it to the hend of his battalion, 
Major S——, who did not take it too seriously, but who, in order 
to oblige him and to put an end to tho thing, granted him a short, 
leave of absence in which to mako a search in the “sunkon road.” 

M. V— reached it, Ifo found the samo spot thal he had seen 
in his dream, At the foot of tho willow was a slake, with this 
inseviption: “IIere, two French soldiers.” Nothing could have 
led him to suspect that thore were in this spot the remains which 
he had seen in his dream, Lieutenant V—— had a search made. 
Toe Lound his Lriend’s body there; it could he identified perfeally 
by various details of the uniform. Tt had beon buried about fifteen 
days before, 

1Charles Richel’s investigation of metaphysical occurrences in the 
armies, Annales dea Sciences payohiques, 1019, p. 23. 
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The following was a very different occurrence; it happened 
three weeks after death. 

A grandmother was seon by her two granddaughters; each 
saw her separately, and there was no communication between 
them. This woman had preserved a noble beauty up to the 
advanced ago of eighty-cight, the year of her death. Sho 
had an old clock, of which sho was very fond. It had boon 
a wedding present, and sho was in the habit of saying that 
this companion of many years was connected with all her 
impressions—with her husband’s absences, with her childyon’s 
return from school, with the hour of waking, et cetera. Let 
us listen to the account. One of her granddaughters, Madame 


Judd, writes: 


August 6, 1885. 

One morning in October, three weeks after her death, [ saw my 
grandmother distinetly—her face, as always, calm, and her big 
eyes looking al the old clock ag usual. I closed my eyes for soma 
seconds, then opened them again, and slill saw her. T closed my 
eyes a second time, but when I opened them she was no Jongor 
there, 

Since my family sometimes called me a dreamer, I took care not 
to breathe a word about this vision. 

On the following evening my sister, who is not at all dreamy, 
bul most practical, told me in eonfidenca, bofore we gol inte bed 
(her bed was beside mine): “If you'll promiso not to make fun 
of mo, I’vo something to tell you”’—"Whal?’—Well, T saw my 
grandmother this morning.” Tho details which sho thon gave mo 
wero in entire accord with what T had seon myself, 

Carounn Jupp. 


The narrator adds that although twenty long years hava 
gone by since that double vision, the two sisters never speale 
of if, without, deep emotion. 

A letter from her sister confirmed the authonticily of tho 
account. 
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The hypothesis of two separate hallucinations would not 
seam to bo admissible. 

An account of the following collective apparition (it 
could not, any more than the last, bo attributed to two sepa- 
rato hallucinations mutually in accord) was given by my 
hard-working friend of long standing, Clabrie! Delanno, 
Ii was taken from (urney’s Memoirs concerning apparitions 
observed shorily after death, apparitions which possessed this 
characteristic in common; they affected three (different, senses, 
vision, hearing, and the senso of touch. A Miss Lister was 
the narrator, After the death of the hushand of one of 
hor friends, she had gone to live with this friend, anc was 
a witness of the following phenomenon: 


Ono evening, having been asked, just ax sho was about lo lake 
hoy bath, to go and look Lor a book thal had been left in tho drawing. 
room the day bofore, Miss Lister saw her friend's dead husband 
seated ab tho able in the drawing-voom, Ilis elhow was resting 
on the table, very near the book. 

“Tho phantom,” she related, “seemed to smile, as Uhongh hoe had 
known my thoughts, I took up the book, went to my friend, and 
gave il lo hor, without telling her what hat happened, Thon I 
went into the bath-room and thought no moro about it, JT had not 
been there more Lhan twenty minutes when T heard my friend open 
the drawing-room door, I smiled to myself and listened; 1 wished 
lo diseover whether tho apparition were still there, 1 heard iny 
Iriond xush out of tha room, go downstaims four slops at te time 
and feverishly ring tho bell in the dining-room. A servant eamo 
running. 1 dreased mysvlf ag quickly as possible, and went down 
to my friend; I found her pale and trembling, ‘What’s happened? 
T asked. ‘I?ve just seen my husband,’ she anawered. ‘Tow fool« 
ish! I zeplied, ‘Oh, no, I saw him distinelly; he spoke le me 
twice, T xan out of Lhe room, hut he followed me, and put his jey 
hand on my shoulder?” 


Wero thore, here, two mutually unrelated hallucinations? 
We should find diffieully in conceding this. Thore is sxomo- 
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thing at the botiom of it all, The two effecis had a cause. 

Here is another occurrence. An account of the appari- 
tion of a father to his children and to theix mother was given 
me by a correspondent. There is every evidence that the 
writer’s judgment is well balanced and that hor sincerity is 
absolute. The communication was sent me from Mans, on 
July 26, 1921. 


I had an account of this happening directly from the person 
who was a witness of il; her whole family witnessed it also. She 
is the danghter of a blacksmith; sinee she was a child she hag been 
in the service of Countess Auguste de Las Cases, Sho has al- 
ways had the esteem of every one. 

When she was a child, she and her little brothers and sisters 
lived in the same room with their mother. ‘he latter had been a 
widow for only a short time, On one oceasion she was resting, 
her head turned toward the wall, and could not, therefore, seo 
what was going on in the room, but she heard her childien making 
a commotion and shouting: “There’s Papal Thero’s Papal’— 
“Keep still and go to sleep, cluldron,” sho said to them. “You 
know very well that your papa has gone to heaven.” But the chil- 
dren kept on shouting: “Papa’s there! There’s Papal” One 
of the little girls clapped her hands in her joy at seeing hor fathor 
come back, 

The widow finally turned her face towmd the room, and saw her 
husband, who spoke to her, IIo told her, among other {hings, that 
if ho had helieved in immortalily he would have lived a vory differ- 
ont life, and that he regretted not having believed in it wilh moro 
conviction, Io took her hand and pressed it very hard. 1 know no 
more dolails as 1o this partioular case of reappearance, bul it 
seems to me a very remarkable one, sinea several children and their 
mother witnessed it. ‘The mother’s hand was so wounded by the 
ghost’s grip that it had to be bandaged for several days. 

I must add that the narrator of this exporience is a calm, steady, 
sincere person, and that all the details of it have been known sinco 
her childhood. I can therefore authorize you to publish this account, 
I can vouch for tho fact that I had it diroct from the phantom's 
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daughter. I authorize you to give my name and address if you 
think it would be helpful. 
+  Viseountuss pn Breum, 
(etter 4594.) 


This experience, like all the preeeding ones, demands an 
explanation. Was it an hallucination? In the course of my 
rigorous investigation (tho estimable narrator was good 
enough to take an active part in il) thore were no less than 
seven letters written. It appeared from all this correspond. 
ence that Countess de Las Cases commemorated in a little 
poem (I have it before me) the extraordinary apparition, 
and that the widow’s hand had certainly to be bandaged for 
several days (Letler 4727). Tho incident oceurred fifteen 
days after the death, 

The student of our problems knows thal, sinco tho timo of 
Cieero’s story about Parmenides and Pliny the Youngox’s 
story about the ghost of Athens, the dead who have not 
been interred have often manifested a desire to bo buried, 
Why? What difforence can it make {o them? Little, it would 
scom to us, So we retain an attachment for our bodies! 
Wo do not like to see them abandoned, In the following 
exporience the same wish to be buried would seem to have 
predominated. An account of it was given us by Dy. Loo 
in his ‘@limpsos of the Supernatural’? (Volume TI, pago 
611). Ile affirms that the aceount came from trustworthy 
persons, who gave a faithful and sineere report of a moat 
striking occurrence. 


Two callle-raisers, who had entered into partnership, had left 
England and emigrated to Australia; if was not Jong before thoy 
owned a fairly large ranch in thal country, Suddenly one of the 
partners disappeared; he could not be found, 

One ovening, about thrce weeks afterward, the surviving partner 


1 Seo Leadbeater, he Other Side of Death. 
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was returning to his hut by a path that skirted a streteh of deop 
water, Dusk was coming on and tho sun was setting behind the 
large bushes, thick brush, and luxuriant grass which grows up so 
quickly in this country. Suddenly he perceived his companion’s 
form, as veal and as living as ever, Ile was seated on the ground 
beside the pool; his left arm was bent, and rested on one knee. 
Tho living man was aboul to rush over to his friend, lo speak to 
him, but the form seemed to grow less clear, and tho face, aray in 
color, took on an expression of sadness and melancholy which was 
not usual, So he stopped. Then the form grew more clearly 
visible; it lifted one arm, and, with tho index finger of ils right 
hand, pointed to a deep hole where the water was calin but black, 
under a tree the branches of which hung down over the surface. 
This gesture was repeated twice, deliberately, then the shade thinned 
out, little by little, and soon vanished utterly. 

The next morning the hole was dragged, and the body of tho 
partner who had disappeared was found in the very spot which 
the phantom had pointed out, and given a proper burial, A large 
alone had been tied to the body, and an ax was found (it had been 
hidden at the same spol), doubtless the weapon which the murdorer 
had used to commit his crime. It was, moreover, recognized as be- 
longing to a certain vagabond, who was accused and arrested. 
Since important documents belonging to the victim were found on 
him, he was obliged to confess his crime and was executed. 


‘We scem to see, here, as in olher cases,’ a desire for burial. 
Together with the desire thore are indications of othor inten- 
tions, We may think that the dead man wished to lot his 
partner know what had happened to him. It is possible, 
too, that he was animated by a dosire for vongeance on his 
murderor. This desire, morcovor, has been the causa of a 
great number of apparitions, 

Why should there be a wish for burial of tho corpse? 
Tt is far from always being expressed, if we may draw eonclu- 
sions from the innumerable men killed in the terrible Ger- 
man war. Perhaps, taken as a whole, they were not able 
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to manifest themselves. Perhaps only certain believers wish 
for burial. Perhaps those who are indifferent to it aro the 
most numerous. 

We might add to the foregoing oceurrences the discovery 
of Edouard Boner’s body (‘‘ Annales psychiques,’’ 1910, page 
191). Te was an Italian poet who was buried among the 
ruins of Messina at ihe time of the oarthquake in 1908. The 
discovery was due to the apparition of the poet, in a dream, 
to a little girl, a friend of his family. This chaptor might 
be twice, three times iis length. But we must haston on to 
the following manifestations. 

Let us note that, as in Chapters IV, V, VI, we have re- 
mained outside the sphere of spiritislic experiments. 


Yul 


MANIFESTATIONS AND APPARITIONS, FROM OND MONTH 
TO ONE YEAR AFTER DPATII 

Do not believe anything morcly be: 
enuno Gt is hallowed by tradition, Do 
not beliove anything meicly on tho aw 
thority of your elders o1 yout instinctors 
But what you yourselves have tried and 
found to bo tiue—this you may accept 


as idal, 
Tim Sayinas or Buppya 


ITH four chapters just read have presented accounts 
of a certain number of manifestations and appari- 
tions of ihe dead which occurred anywhere from the 
time of dissolution up to a month from tho extinction of 
terrestrial life, We shall continue our independent investi- 
gations in the same chronological order. Tho following oe- 
currences took place from one month 10 one year after death, 

I received, a long time ago, before ry investigations of 
1899 (in December, 1896), the following odd communication, 
It waa sont mo by a learned member of the Institute, Charles 
Naudin the botanist, head of tho Laboratory of Tigher Bdu- 
ation in Antibes, Villa Thiet. Ti concerned the appari- 
tion of some one dead, an apparition the authenticity of which 
it is diffeult to doubt. Moreover, my duty as a scientist is to 
seck 10 oxplain it, Thad had oceasion, during my stay at the 
Observatory in Niece, some years before, to spend a day at 
Antibes, with the head of this observatory, my friend Per. 
rotin, and with Victorion Sardou, my colleague in a psychic 
investigation many years bofore (1858-64), who had wished 
to go with us. We had talked of these problems and thé 
questions connected with them. Ifere is Monsieur Naudin’s 
letter; 
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Antibes, December 26, 1806, 
My pear Contmaaur: 

Since the kind visit you made us somo years ago, such painful | 
things have happened at the Villa Thuret that I havo not the 
courage to dwell upon them. I wish Lo tell you of a strange occur. 
rence, that cannot fail to interest you. It concerns a subject with 
which you have long busied yourself, and in whieh I am as in- 
terested ag you. 

IL was on tho twenty-sixth of last June that the oceurreneo ioolk 
place, in Denain (Nord). A nun belonging to the Order of Dames 
do la Sainte-Union (the seat of the mother superior iy in Douni, 
and there is a branch in Denain) had heen gent to the main convent 
to help the sister in eharge of Lhe kitchen, who was then swamped 
with work, Before she left, the mother superior, who was very ill 
of cancer of the stomach and felt her end approaching, Lad asked 
the nun in question to promise to pray Cor her, and the nun had 
made the promise, The sick woman died sometime diving tho frst 
days in May. 

Five oy six weeks afterward—that is to say on tho twenty-sixth 
of the following Junc—this same nun, who was assisting in tho 
washing of clothes, and who had her sleeves rolled wp to ihe olbow, 
was sent down to the cellar to dvaw somo beer, There, without 
her’ havitig become aware of tha presence through any other senge, 
she saw another nun beside her, and recognized in ber the mother 
superior who had diced some weeks before. Tho apparition gave her 
bave arm a hard pinch, cansing her intense pain, and anid to her, 
“Pray, foy I’m, suffering.” All this fad taken placa in leas time 
than ib takes to tell it, ‘The poor sister, Lervified, climbed (ho eollar 
slang preeipilately, and dropped down on a near-by bench more 
dend than alive, |. ‘ 

Thoso who wero washing, finding Uhal she did not return wilh (ho 
heer, went to seo what had become off her. ‘They found her on the 
beneh, so agitated that she could barely tell them that sho had been 
ernelly pinched. She showed them her nvm, on which, to the stupe- 
faction of those present, there were discovered five red marks, anoh 
as burns make, There were fow: on one side, and a fifth, on tho 
other side of hor arm, which was broader and deeper. ‘Chis was 
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the place where the dead woman’s thumb had pressed. It was as 
if an iron hand, heated in tho fire until it was red, had seized the 
sister’s arm. It was not long before blisters appeared on the parts 
affected, 

They summoned Dr. Toison, the physician of the order, to take 
eare of the wounded woman. After having taken a photograph of 
the burns, he gave directions as to what must be done to effect a 
eure. The places healed, leaving, however, five sears which bear 
witness to the reality of the accident. Dr, Toison, a distinguished 
practising physician, is a professor of the faculty of the Lille ' 
Charity Clinic. IIe is also the physician of the order in Denain. 

The veracity of the persons who witnessed the occurrence cannot 
be doubted. Was the sister’s vision subjective? But the burn was 
only too objective. 

I submit all this to your judgment. Please allow me, dear col- 
league, to express my esteem, together with my best wishes for the 


new year. 
Cirartus Naupry, 


Member of the Institute, 


The learned botanist wont on {o requost mo to ask readers 
of tho ‘Petit Marseillais,’’ to which I was sending articles 
on popular science from time to time, if there were those 
among them who had observed phenomena of the same sort 
which proved indubitably that, a dead person may manifest 
himself in some way. ‘‘This,’’ he added, ‘is a problem 
which has been asked for thousands of ‘yoars, and -it is 
truly rogrettable that, in spite of so, many authentic stories, 
there is no answer to it,” , 

I published his letter in the “ Petit Marseillais,’’ but not wn- 
til May 25, 1899, since T was swamped by too much work, and 
I added the following comments: j ‘ 

a 4, 

This occurrence, however strange it be, and granting that the 
account is absolutely true, docs not lead to any certainty. 

(1) The apparition of the dead sister may have been an hallueina- 
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tion, Delusive images, optical illusions oeenr in ceriain anges, 
Books on hallucinations ara full of such eases; it would bo super- 
fluous to give any of them here. 

(2) The ease of ihe stigmata of the five fingers on the nun’s bare 
arm is a rarer phenomenon. But aulosuggestion gives rise, at 
times, to results of this sort, and by a reeent experiment a blister 
was produced on a cerlain person’s aim simply throngh suggestion, 

This story, therefore, does not prove the reality of the mother 
superion’s apparition. We do not say that the apparition did not 
manifest itself; wo know nothing about this. ‘here are bul two 
possible hypotheses; the realify of the apparition on the one hand, 
and, on the other, hallucination and antosuggestion, As between 
the two hypotheses, we choose the second through preference, be- 
cause it is more “scientific” and seems more natural to us. 


The doubt I expressed in 1899 would socom to me, to-day, 
to be partially cleared away by the numerous occurrences 
which I have been comparing for the twenty-two years 
since then The probability in favor of the objective reality 
of these phenomena has gradually increased, in my mind; 
it even amounts to a certainty in absolutely characteristic 
eases. 

More than one experience similar to that of the nun is 
known. There is even one other account having to do with 
an apparition in a collar, appearing to some one going to 
get some beer, Tre it is: 

An old woman, now dead, had lang been in service with my 
family. She had ended by Mling the « ‘position of doncierze on ow 
estate, We had absolute confidence in, ier; she was a sensille 
woman, This is what she related, Qne ‘day, when a comrade had 
ale on her husband, the latter had sent her to the cellar to 


aThere have been cases of impressions made by phantoms on inani- 
mate objects-—tables, cloth, furnituro—which cannot he aliributed to 
autosuggestion. I have no space in which to give them here, and ean 
only hold them in reserve for another book. Some .remarkable ox- 
amples will be found in Luce ¢ Ombra (Dee. 1010), 
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gel beer, When she was gomg upstairs she thought that she saw 
her dead father, most distinctly; he was gomg downstairs, Full 
of fear, sho pressed back against the wall, to let this phantom 
pass; he did nol seem to sec her.t —* 


These impressions and spontaneous experionces which re- 
semble one another are, assuredly, most bizarre. Bui, we can- 
not refrain from remarking, once more, that lhings behave as 
if the dead manifested themselves, either intentionally or 
for an unknown reason. ’ 

Let us record the occurrences. It is our duty, 

One of the oldest and most venerable members of the 
Astronomical Socicty of France, Monsieur Louis Crémitre, 
wrote me from Bordeaux, on March 30, 1899: 


I am one of the twelve members of long slanding whom yor 
mentioned last May in your speech al the General Assembly; 
your books are my constant companions, Three years ago I 
lost a wife who had made mo happy for fifty-five yenrs. Since 
my misfortune I have been living in her room, surrounded by all 
the things which romind me of her. One evening Jasl winter I 
was rending; the room was lighted by an oil lamp, wilh a white * 
paper shade, which allowed a softened light to illuminate all the 
objects about, Suddenly, by tho lateral vision well known 10 
astronomers, T saw my dear wifo in the corner that was least 
brighily lighted. It was a curious thing that when T looked at 
tho vision directly, it disnppenred, to my great unhappiness. I 
mado this experiment threa times. What explanation can there 
he? q 

(Letter 350.) 


The writer of ihe letter is a scientist, possessed of perfect 
coolness. Iie did not doubt the reality of the oceurrentee ; 
he simply asked himself why the apparition could be seen 
by oblique refraction through the erystalline, and not by di- 


1 Annales dea Sciences payohiques, 1804, p. 272, 
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yveet vision. In studying astronomy—when we look at the 
stars—we explain this peculiarity on the supposition that tho 
retina is more fatigued and less sensitive in the center. All 
astronomical observers have grown aware of this peculiarity 
of vision, 

I shall give some of the numerous accounts I received 
during this period. The followmg letter was sent me from 
Montbéliard, on March 26, 1899: 


It was sixleen years ago, one month after my husband’s death, 
which occured m August, 1883, One night, when I had awak- 
ened, I heard the door of my 100m open; then I heard steps 
and saw my dead husband draw near my bed, Ile pressed my 
right side to him, very hard, without saying a single word, As- 
tounded, I did not speak, Then he went away, and I leaned out 
of my bed to watch him go (this proves, absolutely that 1 was 
awake.) I heard steps again, and head tho door close once more, 

Long afterward, I sull felt pain m my side, T shall agk you 
to give only my initials in case you publish this. 

C, IL 

(Letter 210.) 


The happenings would scem to have been noted coolly: 
(1) The door was opened. (2) Steps were heard. (8) 
The husband was seen. (4) A pain began in the wife’s 
side, (5) The husband left. (6) The door was closed, 
\(7) The pain in the wife’s side persisted, Tl is diffieult to 
suppose that there was an hallucination in {his case, 

The following, is another account, sont mo at that samo 
period. It was mailed on April 5, 1899. T waa asked to 
give it anonymously, “ 


My mother and my sister—about a month after my mother’s 
brother-in-law, our uncle, had died—were witnesses of an apparition 
of him, They saw this on different dates—my mother about a 
month after the death, and my sister fifteen days later still, 
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My mother saw it spontaneously, withont previous warning, As 
for my siater, she was on Lis occasion alone in a room, She was 
astonished to hear some one walking im a hall near my mother’s 
yoom. She went into the hall and found herself in the presence 
of the apparition, which vanished immediately, T must add that 
my sister had learned of the apparition seen by my mother, 

I. B, 


(Letter 632,) 


‘Was this a double hallucination? Wo ave secking truth, 
Let us continue io compare examples. Ti seems to me that 
my readers will, like me, atlain to cortainty, if thoy have not 
already attained to it by reason of ihe casey given in the 
preceding chapters. We have alveady learned how varied 
these happenings are, and how difficult it is to interpret 
them, 

Tere is one of them, that is both indubitable and inox- 
plicable. Dr. lL. Arnoux of Guadeloupe, related it, stating 
that it was an experience of ono of his patients, about one 
month after the death of the latter’s wife. Tle wrote me: 


Marie Galanlo, Guadeloupe, 
Jie 18, 1890. 

T was called in to render professional services to the wife; she 
was carried off, in forty-cight hours, by a violent fever, ‘The 
husband and wife, who already had three cluldyen, had a happy 
homo life; ihoy wore wniled by bonda of deop affestion, Ioere is 
the hushand’s authentic sloxy + 

“Tt was about four o’elock in the morning, 1 was lying on a 
matiress about a meter away from my bed, on which 1 had not 
slopt since my wife’s death, T had boon awake for some momenta, 
and was smoking a cigaretlo which J had just lighted, whon T heard 
tho noise of steps on the stairway which cnds at my room. I 
listened; the noise grew louder and onder; I looked in the diroc- 
tion from which il seemed to come, 1 saw my wile ontor, pass 
rapidly belween the bed and Lhe mattress, c1oss the room, aud 
Kmcol down boforo a little altar in a corner, Sho oso almost im- 
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mediately and retraced her slops, going in the direction of tha 
stairway. Ag she was passing near me J stretched out my ame 
toward her instinelively, as if to eateh hor dress, and erled ont, 
‘Loulonte? the given namo by whieh I usually called her, Bul, 
passing me rapidly, she avoided me. ‘Peace, Fernand!’ sho suid, 
in imperative tones, and at once abe reached the stairs, where sho 
disappeared, 

“Then JT rose abruptly, went down to the ground floor by this 
game stairway, and went through all the rooms earefully. © Lonnd 
them all locked.” 

I. Anwoux, 


(Letter 673.) 


The husband did not understand the apparition in the 
least, and we do not understand it any better than he. Tb 
is always casy to escape from the dilemma by using tho orae 
ular word hallucination. But is that an explanation of o¢- 
curvences so varied? In this caso, tho observer was wide 
awake, smoking a cigarette, listening and Jooking elosoly, 

Let us continue to inspect our panorama, in chronological 
order, The following narration concorns a reflected form, 
seen six weeks after death by six persons. 

Mr. Charles A. W. Lett, a member of the London Military 
and Royal Naval Club, wrote on Deeembor 3, 1885 ': 


On April 5, 1873, my wife’s father, Captain Towns, died at hia 
home in Cranbrook Rogebny, near Sydney, New South Wales, 
About six weeks aller his death my wifo went iuto one of thy 
hedyooms of tho house ab about nino o'clock in tho evening, She 
was accompanied by a young woman, a Miss Berthon. As they 
entered the room (the gaa was lighted) they were surprised to 
see Captain Towns’s imago reflected on tho polished surface of 
the cupboard, They could see half his body: his head, his shoul- 
ders, and his arms, It was nob unlike a life-sized portrait, Tlia 
face was pale and thin, as it had been beforo hia death, and ho 


aaa of the Ling, TI, 218. Malluoinationa tdlépatiiquea, 
p 369. 
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had on a gray flannel jacket in whieh he had been in the habit 
of going 4o bed. Surprised and half afvaid, Chey (hought at frst 
that they were looking at the reflection of a portrait in the room; 
but there was nothing of the sort there. 

While they were gazing at il, my wife's sister, Miss ‘Towns, camo 
in, Before tho others had spoken to her, she eried, “Good TTeavens! 
Took ab Papal? One of the chambermaids was passing on the 
stairs at that moment, She was ealled, and they asked hey it 
ghe saw anything; her reply was, “Oh, Miss!-—the master!” They 
sent for Gralun, the caplaiws arderly, aud he evied at anee, “God 
preserve us, Mrs. Lett! ib’s the eaplain!” Tho steward was called, 
thon Mrs, Crane, my wife’s nurse, and both of them said they 
sew him, At length they asked Mrs, owns to come, When she 
saw (ho apparition she went forward, her arms ontstretehed as 
though to touch il, bul as she advanced, holding out her hand 
toward tho panel in the cupboard, the likeness gradually disap- 
peared. It was never seen afterward, though the room was often 
ocaupied, 

Suekh wero the actual direumstances; it is impossible to doubt 
them. 


oY 


The undersigned, after having vead the above account, guaranties 
its authenticity, Both of us wilnessed tho apparition, 
Sara Leve, 
Sion Sarr (née Towns), 


, Ms. Lott assures us that neither she nor hey sister had 
over had any other hallucinations, She is cortain that the wit- 
nessen recognized the apparition independently, and that 
this recognition was (ue to no suggestion on the part of tho 
persons who were in the room, 

Bul why was there a portrait on the cupboard, and not a 
bodily replica? tow was tho image produced? What was 
this momentary, transeendental photography, seen by six per- 
sous? ‘Was it a collective hallucination? A case of thought- 
transmission? What aro these oxprossions but more 
words? 
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The following aecount of an apparition of a dead wonun, 
a month and a half after dissolution, was sent mo from 
Pointe-d-Pitre, Guadeloupe, in a letter dated April 15, 1921, 
by Monsieur Gilbert de Chamberirand: 


About 1896 my wife and my sister-in-law wore living with thoir 
father, in Saint-Frangois (Guadeloupe). A. lady, a friend of the 
family, had been dead for about a month and a hall; sho was 
sthe godmother of one of tho young givla; thoy enlled her “Annt 
Armande.” ‘Tho two sisters were going to tho first mass; 1b was 
about half-past fivo in the morning. They were going downstairs, 
ihe elder in front, when they saw a form standing at the bottom 
of the stairs, The elder said to hey sister, “Thera’s some one 
there!” They went on down to the strange form, and the younger, 
looking attentively, cried out, “Aunt Armande!” Thoy collapsed 
from fright, A ery brought their father, but nothing moro wag to 
be seen, The lady's replica had been seen very distinatly by the 
two sisters. Mer arms were crossed, her cyes bright; a voil coy- 
ered her head and fell down on one side, 

The apparilion had remained motionless and dumb. 

(Letter 4623.) 


It is more and more questionable, always to attribute every- 
thing to causeless Hlusions, There aro 00 many cases, without 
ascertainable causos, 

An account of rn manifestation on the part of somo ono 
dead, two months after dissolution, was pivon, with resorva- 
tions, in that chapter of Volume IT of tho present. work 
that deals with gases in which doaths ware announeod by 
physical phenomena: a brothor was Seon by his sisioy in a 
‘dream; he told her that a ring she had entrusted to him 
had been taken from his finger at the moment of his death. 
We lot it be understood that the manifestation might Do al- 
“ributed not to the dedd man but to a living person’s sub- 

nscious mind. Nevertheless if, cannot be proved that the 

an who had died had nothing io do with the dream, The 
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incident (page 256) should be read once more, and compared 
with the one just given. 

As we sec, these wero manifestations two months after 
death. Ilere is an account of another, sent mo in a letter 


dated May 25, 1899: 


Last year, in the month of April, an unele of my Lather died 
in Marscilles, Al that period we were all living there; when wo 
eamo to live here, in Lue (Var), wo left my gister with hor aunt, 
the dead man’s niece. My sister had dearly loved this unele, and, 
during the homs when his remains were being watehed, she had 
mado a vow to pray for him. 

At this point T shail let her continue tho story: 

“One day (he had been dead Lor about two months) I was alone 
in the house, sewing, and my eal was lying on a chair before 
me, Suddenly T saw it get up, look to ono side of me and 
spil—pfif’/—as it, does when il is angry or whon il secs strangers, 
At tho same time T heard a barely perceptible voice say to me, 
‘Marie? I felt on my shoulder the weight and sensation of o 
hand pressing down hard, 

“My sewing fell from my hands. J wished to gat up, but the 
hand still gripped my shoulder, Then I thought: ‘Good Ienvens, 
it’s my poor godfather who’s como back to ask me to pray Lor 
him! or several days 1’vo Porgotlon my usual prayer? 

“Tho prossuro ceased as ] thought this, Nevortheless, to find 
out whether or nol tho ent liad spat at somo one, £ opened the 
door of the little adjoining room. ‘There was nothing there; thero 
was no one in tho halhvay. Sineo then IT have abvaysa said 
prayor for my unele, and have fell nothing more.” 

{ bolievo neithor in phantoms nor in ghosts, for I know that 
our imagination makes us peo things that do not exist. But in this 
easo? And tho cat's behavior? 

Mavamn IL. Power, Jn, 
; Tuo, Var. 

This occurrence is equally inoexplicable. Why aro these 
frequent demands for prayors mado? 
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We can seo how all these phenomena concerning the dead, 
pile up. Tere is another one, that is vory strange. A. doc- 
tor’s mother, who had been dead for three months, made a 
very useful little revelation to him, in unexpected circum. 
glances, 


In 1896 tho “Revue Spirite” published a leller signed “Manfred 
Meyer,” giving a case in which a spirit’s identily was established, 
The experiment took placo at St, Paul (Brazil); hypnotism was 
used. Tho ease seemed to Dr, ILodgson sufliciently worthy of no- 
tieo to justify his making an investigation, the results of which 
were, in the main, confirmative, Tere is the story as told in the 
“Journal of the Psychieal Society,” for 1898 (pages 281-295), 

Dr. O, Vidigal lives in the Allée du Triomphe, with his family, 
consisting of his wife, his two sons, and his old father, Tig 
mother died three years ago. Sinee he needed a young maid- 
servant, ho wenl to the burean of immigration, Thero he took 
info his servico 9 young Spanish girl, twelve years old She had 
arrived that samo day, and did nol know a word of Portuguese, 

Tho child’s father had died. The same ovening on which sho 
entered Dr, Vidigal’s service, the latter had a visil from Monsieur 
Edouard Silva, who had been born in Gibraltar, and who spoka 
Spanish fluently. 

Monsieur Silva asked for a glass of water, and tho child brought 
it to him. Since he was a good hypnotist, ho asked hey, moved 
by & remarkable intuition, 32 sho wonld let herself bo hypno- 
tized, She consented, and, a fow moments afterward, Coll inlo a 
france, 

Suddenly, opening her eyes, she said that she anw excecdingly 
beautiful things, and asked them not to interrupt her vision, Afler 
some moments of silent contemplation she declared that she saw 
her own father, speaking to her, and sho lifted jor hand to hey 
ear, as an eay-izumpat, to listen, Ter father told her that an 
old lady, then present, had a communication to make to Dx, Vidigal, 
and sho gave such an exact description of this old Indy that in- 
timates of the family recognized, in her, tho doolor’s dead mother, 
Then the lady’s spirit, through tho litfle gil ns 1 mediwn, ordered 
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her gon to go into the room in which she had lived; no one had 
gone into it since her death. There he would find, she said, a 
black silk garment hanging on the wall, and in this garment ao 
pocket with the sum of 75,000 reis (about five hundred fvancs) 
sowed up in it; she wished this sum to be given to her husband. 

Those who were present did nof attach any great importance 
to this revelation, but the intimates of the family, taking into 
consideration the fact that tho child had been with them only one 
day, and could not have found out what she had told them, decided 
to verify the (hing, Dr. Vidigal had a great deal of trouble in 
opening the door, for the lock was rusty. Ie wenl into the room, 
accompanied by Dz. Silva aud three persons desirous of knowing: 
the result of the investigation. A garment of black silk was hang- 
ing on the wall, and they found in it a sown-up poekeb which 
contained oxactly the sum indicated, 

It appeared from the investigation made by Dr. ILodgson and 
Professor Alexander that neither the seor nor tho hypnotist could 
have known how the dead woman looked, or anything about her 
clothing, and thal Monsieur Silva had known Dy. Vidigal only 
after the latter’s mother had died, They leaned, too, thal at the 
tima of the old lady’s death Dr, Vidigal was in financial dif. 
culties, and that he had barely been ablo to meet the funeral ex- 
penses, This is am important point, for one may well imagine 
that if ho had known of the existence of this money, he would 
nob have loft ib where ib was’ 

Tfere ave Dx. TModgson's conclusions: 

“Wo could admit that there was thoughtdyvansmigsion on Di. 
Vidigal’s part had Prangoise (the seer) merely confined herself to 
degeviptions of things of a physical nature, such as the dead 
womans person and the clothes which she had worn on hor death. 
bed. But in the ease of the designated sum, sewed into a pocket, 
wo ave obliged to admil that the dead wom alone knew of this, 
and that the revelation came, at deast in part, from this disom~ 
hodied entity.” 


Can wo accuse a child less than two years old of imagin- 
ing things that have no real existence, and concede that there 
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was an hallucination, without external cause, in the following 
visual impression? We are coneerned with the spontancous 
apparition of the child’s grandmother, who had been dead 
for three months, ‘The account given was sent in by Mon- 
sicur Gabard, parish pricst of Saint-Aubin.* The parenty 
are speaking: 


On Sunday, January 12, 1801, about six o’clack in the evening, 
Evnest, our little boy, aged twenty-three months and twelve days, 
was on his father’s knee in the chimney-corner, in the kitehen, 
Ho began to wriggle, and cried: “Lady! Up there! Lady!’ Io 
gol down and climbed the stairs which led to the upper room, 
above the kitchen. We followed him with a candle, greatly puz- 
zled, As soon as he reached the second floor, he ran to the bed 
in which his grandmother had diced three months and a half before, 
on September 26, 1890. Sinco ho did not seo hex, he went all 
around the room looking for her, At last ho aaw her al the win- 
dow and xan lo her, erying: “Lady! Grandmamma! Oh, protty 
lady !’—~smiling, stretching out hig little arms lo take her in them. 
When he reached the window, the vision, ib would seem, moved 
fo the corner of the room, where he followed it, but without be- 
ing able to seize it. Tinally it moved to the window, whera it 
vanished, There he made signs to il; spoke to it: “Qood-by, 
Oh, pretty Grandmamma ... Gone... Don’t see any more; lot ’s 
go away”—all this in his childish language, so easily understood. 

The next day he went up again several times without seeing 
anything, In the aflernoon of the day following that, ho wont up, 
carried by hig mother. Ife looked about Lor some time; ab longih 
ho saw hor, for about five minutes, and greeted her oneo more: 
"Yow dy’ do, Grandmammal Oh, pretly Gvandmamma) 

Evvest was nineteen and a half months old when his grand- 
mother died, Ife loved her dearly. Te had never acon her ox- 
eept in the bed in which she died after cight months of a long 
and very cruol illness, Brnest is neither more nervous nor mora 
intelligent than other children of his age. When he was asked 
where his grandmother was, he used to answer that she had gone 


1 Annales des Sciences psychiques, 1804, p. 7. 
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to heaven, without knowing what that meant. She had not been 


mentioned for several days before the manifestation. 
Brimonp (Josrru), 
Manawe Brimonn, 


Monsieur Gabard adds that, according to the factory ree- 
ords, Ernest Brémond was born on February 8, 1889, and that 
the widow Chardonnean, his grandmother, died on September 
26, 1890. Ie obtained the above information from the Bré- 
monds’ own lips; they signed the account. ‘‘L declare,’ ho 
states, ‘Con my honor, that I believe them incapable (knowing 
them well) of distorting in any way what they believe to bo 
the iruth, he husband is a hired farm laborer; the wile is 
a dealer in groceries, with a family of children. Both are 
little given to flights of the imagination,” 

Tlere is another occurrence; this, 100, took place during 
the first year after death, The following communication 
4vas sent me from Algiers on April 27, 1921: : 


Doar Masrer: , 

Since I was twenty I havo beon an assiduous reader of your 
books! I am now sixty, I had not felt that I dared write you, 
but I have been assured that you will read my letter. 

My husband died five years ago. I left my apartment, sold 
everything, and wént to the home of one of my sons. ‘Three months 
aller my husband's death T had retuned from the country, where 
J "had spent a day; there T had hardly thought of my husband at all. 
I wont to bed;, it was dark in the room. Wilh my eyes open, 
T saw my husband before mo, in a suit of clothes which ho had 
worn out a long lime before, Ilis expression was mild and calm; 
it was as though his faco were lighted up. , Ifis features were not 
bright, but were clear and distinct and seemed unsubstantial, I 
asked mysolf if it were really he. THe bent bver and kissed me. 
“This is an illusion,” I told myself. I also perecived on odor 
of menthol (when he was alive, he always hid a stick of it with 
him, because he suffered from headaches), ‘Again I thought that 
this could not be possible, Meshanically I passed my tongue over 
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my lips and tasted something slightly bitter; T did not know 
whether or not it wag the laste of the menthol, “Is that really 
you?” T asked. Slowly he vanished. T have nol seen him sinee, 
and have rarely dreamed ahoul him. 
Was this an illusion? I have never had any others. 
V. Scuwarrz, 
(Letler 4472.) 


It would scem that if these were hallucinations, peoplo 
would have more than one of them in their lives, This ina 
explicable occurrence took placo three months altor dissoln- 
tion. 

We may suppose that the dead husband thought of his 
wife with intensity, and that his thought was transmitted 
in the simplest and most direct way possible, The follow. 
ing transmission, also several months after death, took quite 
another form; that of sound. ‘The account was sent mo from 
Crest, Dréme, on August 26, 1921, 


My grandfather, Monsieur Vertupier (former Assistant Paris 
Postmaster, in retirement in Crest (Dréme) had been dead for 
some months, 

I was about eight yoars old al the time, After his retirement 
my grandfather had been aceustomed—in ordor that ho might re- 
main active and keep his limbs in condition—-to taking a simplo 
sort of gymmastie exercise, when he got out of bed, Chis consisted 
of walking to and fro in his room, sbretehing oul his arms and 
drawing them in as he inhaled and exhaled, I had seen him, more 
than twenty times, taking this oxereise, and had vovy often heard 
the sound of his Turkish slippers sliding over tho floor, dragging 
a little, 

Somo months afler his death (I could give you tho date, if it 
would interest yon) I was in his suife of rooms, in which wo had 
lived ever sinco ho died, It was six o’clock on a winter evening, 
I was in the dinting-room; it was divided off from my grandfather's 
bedroom by an open door, before which curtains hung. I was 
veading a book for children, “Les belles images.” 
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I was reading this, and thinking of nothing elsc, whon T heard 
very distinctly, in the adjoining room, the slippers lreading the 
floor vhythmeally, just os my grandfather used to do, A mad 
terror came over me, and I wished to call my mother, but could 
nol; the steps drew near the curtam which divided the rooms, 
My mother came up at that moment, and J fled away with her, 
but without daring to tell her what had happened. It was only 
the next morning, in broad daylight, that I told her of it, weep- 
ing, but she thought it merely a childish story, and paid no al- 
tention to it, 

Sinco reaching an age of reflection (I am now thirly) I have 
gone over that evening, in memory, and I am absolutely certain 
that I again heard this noise, which had so often reached my ears. 

R. Marorntiy, 

(Letter 4632.) Crest. 


Always to ativibute these impressions to ingenuous illusions 
leads to no satisfactory hypothesis, Tho narrator heard the 
noises, Where did they come from? Was it a continuation 
of the grandfather’s habits in his apartment? What an odd 
ideal Happonings of the same sort have been observed for 
centuries—among others, that concerning the parish priest in 
Scntenae (page 218). Tere is another experience, which re- 
minds ws of several similar ones, equally incomprehensible: 


A member of the K—— family, living in the village of Bisch- 
hehu, near Strashurg, had heen drafled inte the German Army 
and wag killed by a bursting shell, at Verdun. About six months 
after his death, his body was brought to Bischheim, to be buried 
in the cometory. AL two o’eloek the corpse, which was at the rail- 
way alntion, was ialen from tte baggage-em and put into the 
hearse, A eerlain number of relatives had «gathered, to be with 
the young widow, in the deceased man’s house. Suddenly, just 
when the body was being placed in the hearse, a decorative plate 
which the dead man had hung on the wall several years before, 
when he and his wife were solling up housekeeping, was thrown 
violenlly and obliquely; it’ foll to the floor, Those present wero 
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deeply agitated, for they had the impression that an invisiblo hand 
had seized the plate and hurled it. 
(Letler 4100.) 


This may have been mere chanee. But, confronted with the 
simple incident, we may also think that the poor dead soldier's 
soul was the cause of it, When the worthy workman had 
arranged the decorations in his home, he had been interested 
in ornamenting his dining-room with a row of plates, Tle 
set great store by those plates, it seems, Ilis body was 
brought back; 1t was about to be carried to the graveyard, 
Ile took up one of the plates and threw it to the floor. ‘This 
was a sivange idea, we think. Why this oxpression of dis- 
contont? Perhaps we understand it only too well. It was 
commonplace, it was vulgay, if was all that we like to say 
of it, But that is what happened, Doubtless the dead man 
had in the other world the same mentality as in this lilo. 
‘That must be more or less the case with every one, 

On May 25, 1899, I received the following letter from 
Marseilles: 


Allow me to tell you, for your instructive imvestigations, of 
something that happened to mv personally. 

T am forty-two years old. I was brought up im a religous al- 
mosphere; unforlunalely for me, Tt lost my Math ad a real of 
the misfortunes without number which have affliced mo for many 
yenrs—and are still afflicting me wilhoul lruece or merey. T senrecly 
beliove any longer, But T am binging up my child as I myself 
was brought up, happy to seo in him tho faith and the religious 
feeling which were the joy of my youth. 

T havo, therefore, no prejudices; I suggest no explanation; on 
the eontrary, T shall analyzo, coldly, what follows: 

Ten years ago, at two o'clock in the morning, my father died, 
suddenly, in my sums, All the proper religions obseryances were 
complied with, and masses—thoygh not in sufleient numbors, per- 
haps—were said for him, 
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One night, al two o’clock, six months afterward, my wife and 
I were awakened by a lively seraiching in the bed-cmtains, 

Then covery night, al the same hour, the seratehing began again, 
each tame in a different place im the room. 

Bvery night T would get up nnd light lhe gas, but I could find 
nolhmg. 

I had the upholsterer come, The bed was taken to pieces,-— 
both the hangings and the top eovering,—for I thonght mice might 
be m il. Bul not o trace of anything was found. 

On those same nighis, at tho same hou, my mother, who was 
living on our estate, was awakened by the beating of wings in 
her room. 

Ié goes wilhout saying that there was no trace of anything 
there, either, 

We thought of my father, and had masses snid, and smeo then 
wo have never heard anything moic. 

T must add this detail: whenever I was awakened, it was always 
at two o’elock in the morning, 

I must add, too, that on the second or third night on which wo 
were awakened, my wife thought of my father and conflded her 
thoughts to mo. Immediately, without the slighlest fear, I said 
aloud, “Papa, if that’s you, speak or appear to us.” Tho noise 
ceased at once. 

So far as [ am concerned (my coolness is said to be oxtraor- 
dinary), ZT have no doubts og to this manifestation, T am very 
auro that thero was no aulosuggeslion on my part, for I analyzed 
my impressions at the moment when T had thom. 

‘ This took place in Bordeaux, in 1880. 

My namo is for you alone. 

ALT 

(Letter 702.) 


This strange manifestation, which took two forms, leads 
us to admit: 

(1) That the narrator’s fathor survived after death, 

(2) That his Catholie beliefs persisted after his death, 

(8) That ho grew quict when those beliefs were respected, 
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Tt is our duty to record such happenings in all frankness, 
‘We shall explam them later—if we can. 

The following communication, of the same sort, was sent 
me from Russia, on June 12, 1899: 


In 1847 I had gone with my husband to the home of my cousin, 
who had just bought a farm. And sineo a great many of hia 
relatives had gone that day to felicitate him, and thers was nob 
enough room, beds for my husband and me had been placed in 
the parlor, About threo o’clock in the morning I awakened, grad- 
ually, and saw a gentleman in tho middie of the room. That hap- 
pened more than forty yeas ago, and I can still aco his face 
clearly! The gentleman—who was unknown to me—said: “LC died 
in this xoom; I need your prayers; pray to the Ifoly Virgin for 
the vepose of my soul, My name is Jean,” 

It is astonishing that I was nol in the least afraid. I got down 
on my knees at once, to pray. My husband, who was sleeping 
in tho same room, saw nothing and heard nothing, bul ho saw mo 
praying, After the prayer I fell asleep again, quietly. 

The next day when I questioned my cousin, he told me that 
a gentleman named Jean (I forget his family name) had died 
there. 

Two days afterward the deceased man’s widow, who livad twelve 
versts away, camo to tell us that on the same night on which I 
had prayed she bad dreamed that her dead husband asked her to 
come and thank me for my prayor, T must add that the lady 
was unknown lo me, ‘ 

T an, sir, seventy-three years old; al my age people (all only 
the simple truth, I should nol dare to wrilo you if the ogeur- 
venee were not authentic and if it had not remained in my momory 
during my whole life. 

Detain Danirovrron, 

(Letter 668.) Tyraapol, Russia, 


It is indeed difficult to deny that the deceased man (un- 
known to the narrator) appeared in the death-chamber, 
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Those demands for prayers continue to surprise me. But it 
ja only honest to icll of them here, 

Monsicur Moreillon, an arehiteet (102 rue Réaumur), gave 
Monsieur Vetter the following account: 


A young mon had been brought np in Alsnee by his grand- 
mother (ius parents had died young), whom ho had lost when he 
wag enywhero Lrom twenty to twenty-fve yems old, TFyom that 
timo on, he lived in his grandmother's room; 1b contained, among 
other pieces of furniture, an arm-chaiy in whieh she had loved 
to sit, One night, several months afterward, she appeared to 
him, seated in this arm-chair, He rubbed his eyes, struck a light, 
and saw her for 1 moment more. Then he noticed that his dog, 
whoso favorite bed the arm-chair was, was not in it. IIe ended 
by diseovering him hidden under tho bed, and trembling all over, 
Novo again did the dog jump up into the arm-chaix, 


Tho story givon below is still stranger, 

An, estimable correspondent had told mo that a nun—tho 
head of a Ifomo for Aged Men—had, personally, both secon 
and heard an apparition of somo ono dead, undoy conditions 
indicative of authenticity, which rendered the ease worthy of 
special altention, As a result T went to this Ifomo, that T 
might speak directly to the nun, and be able to judgo, as 
exactly as possible, of the impressions which she might have 
had. Ilero ig what she told mo, asking mo not lo give her 
namo, or that of hor order: 


I only told it to the priosl, and T’m astonished that the story 
of it has spread. It didn’t happen here, bub in a convent in 
the North, where I was several years ago, 

Tt waa half-past nino in the morning, T had takon charge of 
the children, and had jual left them. When I drew near the iron 
fonce surrounding the convent 1 noticed that the ontrance gato 
was open. I went to elose il, and, reaching il, I anw a priest 
leaning against it, He was poorly dressed; in his hand he beld 
a stick, made of the branch of a tree, and a little bag, like a 
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beggar. IIe also had in his hand a large yellow cheeked hand- 
kerehief&. Surprised by this costume, I asked him what he wished, 

“Ld like a mass,” he answered. 

“Phevo are no more masses al the convent at this hour’ I 
replied, “but if you go to the chureh, you might perhaps hear 
one” ' 

Then I went with him down the three steps abl tho entrance, and, 
leading him along the iron Fence, I pointed out the most direct 
road {o the church. While talking, thero in the bright light, T 
looked at his garments more closely, Ife did nol wear any band, 
but a little collar, and had on glasses; he was gazing at me from 

_ beneath them. Suddenly his feniures, the glasses, the collar, and 
the checked handkerchio£ reminded mo of the father superior of 
ow: order, who had died six months before. Then I pointed to 
the road he must take, looking in that direction, When 1 tumed 
toward: him again I did not see him: ho had disappeared | 


‘We still think of hallucinations; hallucinations of the eyes, 
the ears—or, rather, of the brain, But the witness assured 
ine that she'was absolutely cool, in very good health, not 
imaginative, and that she had seen clearly, 

“Phe idea that our dead father superior had stood before 
me struck me with such force,’’ she said, ‘‘that I scarcely 
had the sirength to stand erect. ‘The sisters asked me, when 
T reached thom, if I were ill. I am convinced that it waa ho 
whom I saw.’’ 

“TIave you over had any other hallucination??? 

“Never, Besides, you can seo that I’m a healthy woman, 
with normal mental balance, That I was ihe dupo of an 
illusion—it ’s a most fantastic theory. This presence lasted 
for about three minutes. I was thinking neither of our dead 
father superior nor of anything that might have affested my 
imagination. And at first this priest seemed to me like a 
beggar, and that astonished me. I didn’t lose my presence 
of mind for a single instant.. I was as calm as I am now. 
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It was only afterward that I realized he didn’t want to go 
to a mass, but to have one said for him.” 

“Did you have one said ?”’ " 

‘The next morning—and more than one. Tis was a soul 
from purgatory, in need of prayers.” 

Such was the nun’s story, Tt scoms to mo that her position 
would justify us in considering it perfectly sincere. These 
apparitions seem 10 us more and more elearly defined, as wo 
examine a succession of them. Nevertheless the dead man 
was not there, with glasses, with his checked handkerchief 
and his garments, 

The occurrence challenges explanation. Ilere is another, 

The protective visit of a dead mother to her little boy 
is described in the following story, which has all the car- 
marks of indubitable authenticity. The mother manifested 
herself six months after her death, Tho account was fur- 
nished by tho Rev. C. Jupp, head of tho Alberlour Orphan- 
Asylum in Craigellachie? 


In 1875 a man died, Ieaying a wifo and six children. Tho 
three eldest were taken inlo the orphan-asylum. ‘Three years after- 
ward the widow died also, and friends raised the money to send 
the other children there. The youngest was four years old. 
Rather lato one evening, six months after these children had been 
admitted to tho asylum, some visilora arrived suddenly. The su- 
periniondent consented to sleep on a bed placed in the children’s 
dormitory: it conlained Len beds, nino of which were osupied. 

At brenkfaat one moxning the superintondent told tho following 
story: So far us I can remember, T fell asleep about eleven 
o'clock, and slept soundly for a time. Suddenly 1 awakenod, 
without any apparent reason; I felt an urge to lurn toward tho 
ehildren, Lifting my oyes, 1 saw a soft light in the room. The 
gas in the hallway had been turned low, and as the door to the 

1This necouht firaé appeared in June, 1888, in the orphan-asylim’s 


annual report, and was published in Mallucinationa tdldpatiiquea, 
p. 860, It is absolutely authentic. 


no 
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dormitory was open, I thought that the light was coming Lrom 
there, but such was not at all the case. I turned, and saw some- 
thing surprising, 

“Above the second bed, against the wall, and on the same side 
of the yoom on which I was, there was floating a small cloud of 
light, forming o halo ag bright as the moon on an ordinary moon- 
light night. 

“T sat up in bed, fo examine the strange apparition. I took 
up my wateh, and holed that the hands stood at five minutes to 
one, All was still, and all the clidren were sleeping soundly, 
tr the bed above which the light seemed to float was sleeping 
the youngest of the children previously mentioned. 

“T asked myself, ‘Am I dreaming? No, I was wide awake, I 
thought I would get up and tonch the substance, or whatever i 
was (for, taking it as a whole, it wag five foet high), but some- 
thing held me back. I heard nothing, but I felt and understood, 
perfectly, these words: ‘Stay in bed; no harm will come to you! 
It was not long before I went to sleep, and I got up a halt. 
past five, as was my habit. 

“About six o'clock I began to dress the children, commencing 
with the bed farthest from mine. I reached the bed over which 
I had seen the light floating. I lifted the little boy up, put him 
on my knee, -att drew his clothes on, The child had just beon 
talking with the others; suddenly he grew silent. Then, looking 
me full in the face, with an extraordinary expression, he said: ‘Oh, 
Mr. Jupp, my mother came to me last night, Did you sea hor? 
Por a moment, I could not answer him. I thought that it wag 
better not to spenk at ali of that, and said: ‘Come! Let’s hunny, 
or we'll be late for breakfast, ” 

Never again did the child speak of this vision, wo wore assured, 
and neither did any one speak of it to him. ‘The suporintendent 
of the orphanage acknowledges, simply, that there is a mystery 
in it, to him. IIe hag recorded the oceurrence, and thove the thing 
stands, THe is virtually certain of having given, without a single 
mistake, an account of what he still remembers very exactly. 


In short, we have here two wholly separate experiences: 
that of the head of the institution, and that of the child. 
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Tow can we doubt ihe reality of the phenomenon? Docs 
jt not offer us testimony concerning a mother’s love for hor 
child, six months after her death? 

Tho head of the orphan-asylum had told the story to his 
wife, who made this reply on tho oeeasion of the Psychical 
Society’s investigation: ‘‘1 eortify that this account is exact; 
that it was given me on the morning alter tho ineidont.” 
Tho story was then told to the bishop, and to other persons. 

L am elassifymg tho oeveurrenes among the “ Manifosta- 
tions’? rather than among the ‘“Appauitions.’’ Bul, al- 
though it is a trifle indofinile, it must be recorded and ils 
value determined. 

Frank Podmore, too, published it in his book ‘‘ Apparitions 
and Thought-Transference’’; ho regarded it as a telepathic 
hallucination. Novertheless one cannot see, at all, that thovo 
was any (hought-transmission in tho manifestation, 'Thought- 
transmission on whose part? On the part of the head of the 
orphanage? Nothing would indicate this. Of the sleoping 
child? Ile may havo dreamed of his mother, bul the light 
irradiating the room? ‘here was floating a small cloud of 
light forming a halo as bright as the moon on an ordinary 
moonlight night.’ No, this is not an explanation; let us 
not try to push classification so fay, 


In the course of a leeture made before {he London Spiritual 
Alliance, Genoral Dryxon told of the following experience: 


It happened many years ago, Ono morning T reeoived a tele- 
aram annonneing the death of an exeellent friend of mine, a 
dlorgyman from the North of Mngland, On that samo day I mado 
a visit to a lady who claimed {o possess the facully of accing 
spirits and talking with them! When 1 reached her home T was 
given over to thoughts of my reverend friend. Afler somo mo 
ments of conversalion with the lady, I asked her if sho did not 
seo n spiril near mo who bad just loft this world, Sho auswored 
that she did seo one, who had died very recently, T thonght it 
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must be the clergyman, But tho Indy told me that the apparition 
was in military uniform, and had told her that ho had died a 
violent death, She gave me his Christian namo and hig family 
name, and, besides these, a nickname by which not TE alone, but 
also several other of his brothers in arms, had beon aceustomed 
io call him, I questioned her, wishing for !uller details as to 
lus death, She replied that his head had been eut off, and his 
body thrown into a canal; that this had happened in tho Orient, 
but nob in India, Now, L had not scen this offleer for threo 
ens, and tho last news that I had had of him was that he was 
in Tindustan. 

Afler this visit I went to Woolwich for information, T Jearnod, 
in this way, that the officer in question had yoally been in India, 
hut that he had left Lor China.” Somo weeks later tha news ax- 
rived that ho had been taken prisoner by tho Chineso, 

A large sum was offered as a ransom; but he was never found, 

Long years afterward I met, in India, this officer's brother, 
asked him if anylhing had evor been learned as lo his brothers 
death. IIe told ano that his father had gono to China, and that 
ho had, in that country, come upon proof that a Tartar chief, 
furious at the lose of one of hia friends, had ordered tha aMficer's 
head cut off, on the banks of a canal into which his body had 

. been thrown, 


I agreo with Metzger that in this case suggestion must be, 
of necessity, eliminated, as well as thought-transmission, ‘The 
general was not thinking of tho officer, and knew nothing 
of what had happened. It is equally plain that the sub- 
conscious had nothing to do with the caso, 


Manifestations of the dead aro not so rare as people be- 
lieve. My fellow-couniryman Count A. de M——~ (ho asked 
me not to give his name) iold me of a ecortain number 
of eases ‘which occurred in his family. Ile guaranteed their 
authenticity. I shall select only the following one, since it 
belongs in this chapter, holding the others in veserve for a 
later book: 
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My cousin Baroness de M——— was living in,Paris, Some months 
aller tho death of her son René sho was coming homo, after visit- 
ing friends, It was broad daylight. She entered the drawing- 
yoom, her mind perfcelly calm, and saw her son seated in an arm- 
chair before the fireplace, She fled, and never again centered thal 
dvawing-room, 


Let us ond this chapter with the following experience, 
a manifestation one yoar after death. Tt was published in the 
“Rovista de Cioncias Psiquicas’’ of Caracas, in November, 
1013, + 4, 


Dr, Cabral, head of “1 Athenou Brasileiro,” relates that he 
had taken eare of a poor, deserled girl named Déolinda, who had 
died of consumption, Some time aflerward the doctoy had ae- 
cepted the hospitality of his friend, Monsiour Barbosa do Andvado, 
who lived in a rather out-of-the-way place, Monsieur Andracde’s 
sister had just fallen so seriously ill that it was necessary Lo look 
after her during tho night. 

‘This is tho doclor’s story: 

One night, when T had finished my rounds, I was so tired that 
I went to bed, ‘I'wo sisters, Meadames Ana and Ielicia Diaz, look | 
my place at the invalid’s bedside, 

I had seareely alretched myself ont on my bed when 1 was 
porvaded by an inlense Peeling of well-being. 1 could not account, 
fox this gongation, Soon I had an impression that some object was 
fouching my head, as though some one were wrapping me up in 
somothing. Astonished at this fecling, [ ealled to the two ladies 
who wera on duty in tho next room. Madamo Velicia Diaz said 
to me: “I sea a young girl, dressed in white, al the head of your 
hed; sho’s putling a wreath of roses on your forchead, She 
says that her name is Déolinda, and that she has como to 
show her gratitudo for the goncrosity vith which you eared for 
her,” 

L was greatly astonished by this statement. I veealled the fact . 
that it was the anniversary of Déolinda’s death; neither I nor any 


1 Annales dea Soiencea payohiques, 1000, p. 106, and 1914, p. 125. * 
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one else had thought of this. T had never spoken to any one in 
that house of what I had done for Déolinda. 
Dr. Cannan, 


This account is hereby confirmed by the following signatures: 
Manuel Barbosa do Andrade, Madame Wmilia Barbosa de Andrade, 
Madamo Ana Inds Tias Fortes. 


Tlow shall we explain this manifestation of a dead woman? 
Was it a waking dream? But, if we accept this hypothesis, 
why the shade, the wreath of roses? Did the deceased 
woman transmit hor thoughts? 

Professor Alexander, the recorder of the oceurrenee, states 
that, according to the declarations of member's of tho Barbosa 
family, no one knew of the story concerning Déolinda, IIo 
adds that Madame Felicia was endowed with very pronounced 
meciumistic faculties. (Proecedings of the Society for Psy- 
chical Rescarch, Volume X, page 385.) 

This caso was taken from Profossor Sidgwick’s “Tquiry a8 
to Iallucinations.’’ Myers, Frank Podmore, Mys.-Sidgwick, 
and Miss Alice Johnson were his collaborators. Tlere ave the 
deductions of this committee: 


I£ one wishes to exclude the possibility of any real intorvention 
on Déolinda’s part, ono must assume: (1) that Dx. Cabral remem- 
heed subconsciously that that day was the anniversary of the young 
giv’s death; (2) that the memory gavo vise in him, through as 
sociation, fo his fecling of happiness and hig tactile sensations, 
without, however, influencing his concions memory; (8) tnt tho 
subeonscions recolleclion was tiansmilled, telepathically, to Une lady 
who saw the deceased, Geb us acknowledge that this triple hy- 
pothesis seemg foreed and artifleial beyond all measure, and that 
a small mumbor of similar enses, as precistly snbstantinted as this, 
lead us to grant the reality of manifestations afler death. 


Such are the posthumous manifestalions observed during 
the first year after death. Thoy have beon solecied from a 
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largo number of others. Lel us also read of thogo still far- 
ther removed from the date of dissolution. They grow more 
and more infrequent, 


1x 


MANIFESTATIONS AND APRPARITIONS DURING Min SNGOND 
WORD, AND COURTIT YOARS APYDR LEAT 


Tho meat diacovmies ave born of (ho 
preelsa observation of uneapoctod plo 
moment, 


8 we draw farther away from the hour of death, mani- 
festations and apparilions grow rarer. In all the 
preceding chaplers I have beon obliged to eliminate 

a great many accounts, in order that 1 might not furihor 
increase the mmber of pagos, a number already lurge. 
rom this point on we shall not be so swamped, 1-shall 
bring, in the same order, the principal oveurrences to my 
readers’ attention, still without prejudices and with but ono 
object; our enlightenment. I shall give iho accounts oxactly 
as I received or came upon thom, without explanatory hy- 
potheses. The hypothesog will come afterward, The mani- 
fostations which follow occurred from ono to threo yeurs 
after death. : 

The first, observed one year altor dissolution, was ae- 
companied by an analytical siatemont which substantiated 
il, a statemont whieh waujd seem io climinate any possibility 
of hallucination or ilusion. ‘The account was sent me from 
Paris, on Apvil 1, 1921, 


F] 


& 
My maternal grandfather, 1 devout and loyal man, adored his 
wife, Lo was extremely jealous where sho was concerned, 
Tle died in 1895, J 
About one year afterward my parents, who had gone to eall 
on my grandmother, fotmd her in leave. They asked her the rea. 
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gon. “Yestorday evening,’ she told them, “I was silting in my 
arm-chair, Lifting my oyes to the glass door, I saw my poor 
Teuri [this was her husband’s name], Ile gazed at mo fixedly, 
then passed on, smoking a cigaretie; I could sec its plow distinelly. 
Terrified by tho vision, I gat motionless. Then, suddenly, he went 
by again, in the opposite direction, and always ni the same gait, 
aa thongh he were walking: I rushed after him, enlling to him: 
the hallway was empty, though brightly lighted, and the door Lo 
it wag locked.” 

In vain my parents tried to persuade her that she had been 
the victim of an halluemation; sho would not admit this, “I saw 
him,” sho said, “as distinetly as I seo you.” 

It had been my grandfather’s habit in the evening to walle,up 
and down vin the hallway which ran the length of the apartmént, 
while his wife was busy with household duties. When ho left his 
study he usually wore a work-jacket and a skulleap, Tt was in 
this costume that he appeared to her. 

On another occasion my grandmother saw her dead husband in 
a dream; he spoke to her roughly, and gripped her arm with 
foree. Tho pain awakened lev: sho wepl, and suffered as bo- 
fore. The pain in hex arm persisted; in the morning an extromely 
largo bruise could be seon upon it, as though something sohd really 
had gripped it. 

According to my parents, my grandmother did not have strength 
enough to make such a serious bruise; moreover, there was no trace 
of finger-marks, They would have been thore in the normal course 
of things if she herself had pinched her arm while asleep, On the 
éther hand, tho hypothesis of a blow received accidentally musl bo 
ralod ont, 

I must add that boforo this exporionee fhy grandmother, although 
of a norvous tomperament, was in‘no way inclined Lo a belicf in 
the supernatural, and would nover havo admitted that occurrences of 
this sort could take place. 

Ag rogards tha fiyst caso, the phenomenon would seem to have 
been only visual, No one thought of asking hor if it had been 
auditory as woll (the sound of steps) and olfactory (the odor of 
tobaéeo). It would appear, however, that in this case my grand- 
mother would not have omitted to mention auch’n thing, She died 
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in 1918; this is, therefore, a point which eannot be cleared up. 

As to tho second case, tho objection may be raised that a nervous 
invalid, during an attack, has a strength incomparably greater than 
this game invalid’s strongth in a normal sinie, My grandmother 
never had any nervous disorder. 

Howovér thal may be, there was no quostion, in tho firat euse, of 
a vaporous apparition in the darkness; woe are concerned wilh an 
opaque, material presenco, ocaupying a given spaco and seen in 
perspective, and in a bright light, 

I cannol ond this Ieller, dear Maslor, without telling you how 
much wo venerale you and your work, in our home, and how many 
times we havo found in ib interesl, courage, and consolation. 

For twenty years my fathor has been buying your books; thoy 
have the place of honor in his library. This is enough to show 
you that I have been brought up noder your mental guidaneo, and 
have spent nights reading your books, J wish to express my grali- 
tude. 

What I have said will also serve to give you assurance of tho 
authenticity of tha oeeurrenees here related. I authorize you to 
make unrestricted use of them, 

Allow me to express, ete. . 
TInwrt Lanour, 
(Lotter 4426.) 7 


This letter was accompanied by the parents’ attestation ; 


We cortify that the preceeding account is oxael, and wo share our 
son’s feelings. 


L. Tanoun. 
Jsannn LAnour (néo Dunraven), 


There is no need for me to remark, for my readers’ benollt, 
that if I gave the ond of this letter, it waa simply, as in, 
similar cases, to ‘bring out ihe fact that these accounts are 
absolutely sincere, and do not warrant our doubting tho 
yeality of the oceurrences. We musi concern ourselves 
merely with thelr interprotation, We must ask ovrsolves, at 
the outset, if the first vision were not a sort of waking dream. 
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But all that the narrator saw was seen in a bright light, and 
she van after the phantom. The stigma which followed the 
dream in which she saw her husband and folt the pressure 
of his hand would indicate that, in this case, an extremely 
violent pressure was exerted, Lt would seom admisgible to me 
that the decoased was the voal causo of the pressure. Not 
that he came back, either the first timo, smoking a cigarette 
and with a skulleap on (this would have no meaning) or 
“the second timo, when he grasped her arm, but that ho pro- 
jected his thoughts toward her; thoughts which gave vise to 
images, through psychic energy. This manifestation was less 
sharply defined than those figuring in the photographs of 
phantoms which we shall have occasion to discuss, but it too 
was caused by the decoased communicating, in thought, with 
his wife. 

Tho hypothesis of an hallucination is easy to put forward, 
but it has not in tho least beon proved satisfactory. In the 
Tollowing caso this hypothesis would not seem even admis- 
sible, since the witness was totally unprepared, 

An account of the apparition of a young girl who had been 
dead for a year, was sent mo from Sostri Ponente, Ttaly, in 
a letter dated July 22, 1899, by Monsieur Giuseppe Cavag- 
naro; he took an oath that it was true, This young giz, 
who had died at eighicon, was secon crossing certain rooms, 
not only by tho narrator but by other occupants of the house. 
‘Vho observer was calm; there are no grounds for the hy- 
polhesis of an hallucination, 

Here ig the letter: 


T was cighteon years old and was a student_in Genoa, where T 
was living in my father’s home. One morning, about seven o'clock, 
while I was turning the pages of a Greek hook, I heard a noise like 
that of a door being opened. I looked up and saw a young girl, in 
hey chemise, coming out of the kitchen. Sho wag Lall, white-skinned, 
and beautiful, with long dark-brown hair whieh fell in eurla down 
her back, Sho passed me, looking at mo and almost smiling, then 
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entered my fathers voom, opening the doar and clos: it uoisily, 
I was astounded, and said to myself, “1% he to find oul who ulo 
is and why she’s hero.” 

About ten minutes afterward my father came ont of this samo 
yoom and, as was his custom, wenl into the kitehen to wash his 
face and hands, At onee Tran into the room whieh ho had jrat 
left, bub found no one there, T looked overywheres under tho oup- 
board, where, as a matter of Lal, no ong could have hidden heeause 
the shelves were so low; under the bed, which waa very low—nok 
even a child could have got beneath if, J also opened the drawers! 
1 Jooked behind the ehaira and in all the corners; in a word, T 
sought everywhere, Jt would have been imporsihle for the young 
girl to escape by the window, Lor we were living on the fAfth Noor, 
in an isolated street, 4 Via Mdora. 

When my father came back, alter washing his faco and hands, 
I told him what had happened, At ones wo ran lo the stairway, 
to search it carefully, and could find nothing, My father wag 
obliged to unboll the street door, which wns slill locked, The con- 
ciorgo assured us that no ono had cither entered or gone owt. ‘Then 
wo wont to a neighbor who lived opposilo us, Manzini, a lawyer, 
and told him of the oesurrence, ‘lo our great surprise, he was 
not at all astonished hy our slory, veeognizing, from my deseriplion 
of her, a young girl of cighteen, who had diad w yoar bofare in my 
father’s room, which T had seen hey enter, ITe added that I was 
nol the only one who had seen her, and thal a whole family, whieh 
had lived in the house hefore us, had been obliged to give up that 
apartment heeause of these apparitions, whieh had frightened alt 
those who had witnessed thom, ‘ 

Taffim under oath that what T have told yor ix the exact truth, 

‘ G, CAVAGNARO. 

(Letler 767.) 


ho investigation made for me on the spot proved to me 
the authenticity of this account. Tt was proved as Mdubita- 
bly as the fact that Madamo Brentano threw herself from 
a window in a Milan Street, as Prince Troubetzkoy related 
to mo (‘At tho Moment of Death,” page 236), 

I confess ‘that, after making every allowance, I am moro 
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and more astonished by the denials of those who contradict 
everything, 

Tag tho testimony of persons belonging 10 the lower classes: 
of society the same value as that of cultivated persons? This 
is the question which the narrator of the following observa- 
tion put to me. ‘The story was iold her by her charwoman, 


One midsummer day, about three or four o'clock in the after- 
noon, this woman was sewmg. She states that she saw her father, 
who had been dead for about a year, pass before her, He went 
into an adjoining room, whore the store of wood for the winter 
was kept, Sho ran after him. Although she knew he was dead, 
sho was 89 sure of having seen him that she looked into the little 
room into which he had gone, but saw no,one there, She was not 
thinking of her father at the moment of this apparition, and af- 
firmed posilively that she had seen him ag distinctly as one sees a 
porson of flesh and blood, when that person stands before one, She 
eyon remembers that he carried a cane in hig hand, and had on a 
brown suit, 

Burt LicsMann, 

(Letter 308.) Paris. 


‘When we see dead persons in owr dreams and talk with 
them, this mental illusion proves nothing. The most incon- 
evuous and absurd situations arise in the course of dreams. 
But our normal waking state is different. Why should not 
this observation on the part of a charwoman be as valuable 
as that of a savani, of a scholar, of am artist, if this person 
has a calm disposition and good sense that is proof against 
illusions? Moreover, why are olearvetiins of this kort so 
numerous? 

The foregoing narrations would lead us to think that dead | 
persons return to their former abodes. They may think of 
these abodes without really coming back. We may, on the 
other hand, see in such eases only mental images or hallucina- 
tions, but wo must beware of solutions that ave too easy. 
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Thus we might see in the following impression an optical and 
audilory ilnsion. But the percipion! was a child five or six 
years old, who did not, probably, at the time of this expori- 
ences have much imagination, On the other hand, we know 
of vathey a large munber of similar manifestations on the 
part of dead persons who continued thei formov habits. 
An account of the following phenomenon was seut me by Ma. 
domoiselle Eye Cabot, Srom Montpellier, on April 27, 1920, 
It beats the numbor 4184, on my reeords of psychic oveur- 
ronces. 


When T was five or six years old, 1 was living in the country, 
with my grandmother, We slept in the samo hed. One morning, 
when 1 waked up, J saw my grandfather, who had heen dead for a 
yen, Ile was sighing as ho walked from one window to another, 
I was not in the least frightened, In this sama way my grand. 
father camo back povoral times, My grandmother need to say to 
me, again and again, thal what T had totd her was meaningloss, but 
T heard my thother tell her that my visions corresponded lo my 

, erandfather’s former habils. Ie bad almost ruined himaell by 
building the house in which we were living, and he used oflen to go 
from one window to another, sighing. 


As wo said a short time ago, a large mumbor of happen. 
ings of thiy sort would lead us to think that tho dead eon. 
tinue the habits peculiar to them when they wero alive, 
Ts this strango and inexplicable cirermstanes enough to 
make us roject these happenings? World it not he botter 
th try 10 explain them ? ’ 

‘Wo shall vend now of a poxthumous anniversary, T veaeived 
the following teticr from Port-Lonis, Tle Maurice, on May 4, 

* 1899: 


When I was twenty J colebrated my birthday with my brother 
in-law, who was passing through this stty; his aga waa exaotly 
double mine, It was on December 13, 1874, Aver sineo that tine 
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we have continued {to eclebvate our birthday together. My brother- 
in-law died in Qelober, 1897, about two months before his sixty- 
third birthday. 1 did not celebrate that birthday alone, for 1 was 
very sad. At the close of 1898, I did not think of our birthday. 
This is all the stranger from the fact that I cannot remember for- 
golting ths date on any other occasion in my life. In the course 
of the night of December 12th-13th—I do not know al what hour 
I saw my brother-in-law distinetly, while asleep. is features 
wore clearly defined, I did nol see him as though in a dicam, but 
as though it were broad daylight. Ho seemed a little older, as he 
might well have, after ona ov two years, When I aavakened in the 
morning, this experience seemed very odd to me. Tt was only in 
the course of the day that L thought of the date and remembered 
that it was my forty-fourth anmvorsary. I must add that there 
was a very close intimacy between us. 

T had never had any vision such as that since my brother-in-law’s 
death, " 

. Ries pp Crazay, 

" Manufacturing Engineer, 
(Letter 654.) ‘ 


We are free to seek every possible explanation. Could the 
narrator's subconscious mind, have perceived what his con- 
scious mind did not? But have we a right to deny the in- 
fluence of the deceased brother-in-law? It was a year and 
a half after his death, If we wished to interpret the dream 
in a literal spirit, we should conclude that the dead man’s 
soul was not freo to manifest itself two months after death, 
but was able 10 do so fouricen months afterward. 

‘Wo rvoatl in Volume IT (page 122) of a mother who mani- 
fested herself one year after her death, and asked her daughter 
to go, despite hey fatigue, to the religious ceremonies at tho 
anniversary of her death, Was this not a mere reflection of 
the daughier’s thought? Shoe had been particularly busy in 
preparing for the ceremony. Let us never lose sight of the 
fact that we are far from knowing the whole extent of human 


faculties, It was on account of consideration such as this that 
é 
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the occurrences just, mentioned was given in Volume TT, and 
rot here. 

Ths following is an account of a ghoal, distinetly seen and 
closely serutinized by tho observer, Tho witness himself 
wroto out the story of il.! 


In 1880 T succeeded my predecosnor as Tilynrian, 2 Tad novoy 
soon him, nor any photograph or portrait of him. People may have 
spoken fo me about him and about his appearance, but that wis all 
One ovoning in Mareh, 1881, T had remained in the library util 
rather late, and was working, ulone, Suddenly T realized diab T 
should miss my train if I did nol hurry. Vi was thon fifty-five 
minuted past fen, and tho lash train left at flve minules past claven, 
T voso hastily, took np some books in one hund and the lamp in the 
other, then went oul through a hallway. As ny lamp lighted up 
this hallway 1 pereaived a man at (ha other end, and it ocaured 
to mo ab onco that, a burglar had byoken in-—-a thing that wag not 
impossible. Instantly I went back to the room f had just lefl, pub 
down the hooks, took up a revolver, held my lamp behind fhe and 
again wont along the hallway to a corner where ib seomed to mo 
that the burglar might havo hidden himsolf, in order lo make his 
way, from that point, into the main room, Bat T could (ind no 
one, and saw only the room, lined with shelvas of hooks. Soveral 
times I shoutod to tho intruder to show himaolf, hoping that my eall 
would be heard by a policeman. Thon J anw him again. I noted 
that he,scomed to bo examining the shelves of books, Lis hond was 
bald, colorless; his oye-sockois wore very simkan, T went loward 
him. Je was gn old man with high shontdera, Te swayed from 
sida to sida as he gazod at tho hooks; ha’ continued bo look at them, 
turning bis baek to me, With a dragging slop he loft the shelves 
and made his way silontly toward tho door of a little lavatory 
opening on the room in which the books were, a lavatory which had 
no other-door, T followed he man into il, and, to my gyeal, sur 
prise, foind no one. I examined the window (it meammed about 
fourteen» by eightcen inches), and found il seeuraly locked, 1 
opened it and looked out, Outside was a pil ten foot deep; no ono 
could Have “got out of ib unaided. .Ifo could not have essapod. 


1 Frank Podmore, Apparttions and Thonght-Transforence, p. 427. 
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Deoply mystified, I admit that I began 1o have, for the first time, 
what might bo called “a feeling of supernatural fear.” I loft the 
library ond found that I had missed my train. 

‘The next morning I tola my story to a clergyman of that region, 
who, when he heard my description, rephed, “Why, that’s the old 
Iibravian !” Soon aflerward [ was shown a portrait of my prede- 
cossor; the resemblanco was very striking. ‘The deceased pale 
all his hair, his eyebrows, and his eyelashes; he had, if I veyhember 
rightly, beon tho victim of an explosion. Te had high shoulders, 
and walked with a waddling gal. 

Later inquiry proved ho had died at about the time of year at 
which I saw the figure. 

After telling this story, Mr. Podmore admits quite frankly 
that to account for it by the hypothesis of thought-transmis- 
sion ‘‘has seemed to some extravagant,’’? But, all the same, 
ho will not abandon this theory, Tn the course of the dis- 
cussion he cites Gurney’s yefieciions in the second volume 
of ‘‘Phantasms of the Living’? (Volume [], pages 267-269), 
‘where the Jalepathie bond between the agent and the pereip- 
ient would seem to be of a local, rather than a personal 
character.’’? We can guess, after a fashion, what the author 
is driving at, but his meaning is not dawlingly clear. Pod- 
more adds: ; “ 


In the caso of the most usual apparilions—for example, flat of 
ii dying mothor to her son—the manifestations ave nat of the samo 
sor ag in tha ease of casual acquaintances, since people wit hava 
lived together ao part of thoir lives hava sentiments in common, 

In tho ease given here, the bond of union whieh Ied to such 
common Sentiments may he found in the fael that the witness had 
the samo’ oceupation as the deceased. 

This interpretation would lead us Lo conclude that the witness saw 
tho libravinn’s form in his habitual environmont because a friend of 
the deceased, may at this precise moment have remembered the 
former librarian and mentally | reealled his image. 
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All of us feel that this ‘oxplanation’’ is no explanation at 
all, Thought-transmission is no universal panacea, ‘Lo go 0 
far as to suppose that yome unknown person Lhought, at that 
very moment, of the former librarian, and that the thought 
produeed the vision seen by his sdecessor, who followed tho 
shade which was walking in the library, and which disap- 
peared into the lavatory—this supposition Soreosy us to put 
forward a hypothesis so audacious in its temerity that it 
would seom further removed from truth than the admission 
that the phantom actually exisied. If ib did aetually oxiat, 
as an image projected by the dead man’s thought, it was 
distinc, and substantial enough in appearance to have been 
taken for a burglar and followed by the observer, armed 
with a revolver. 

To sce in thesh phonomena only hallucinations is really 
not possiblo; this would mean finding madmen and mentally 
unbalanced persons everywhere, The obsorver did not know 
tho former libvavian, and tho apparition gorresponded:to the 
portrait which he saw afterward and the desexiption given 
him later. The librarian was bald, with high shoulders, and 
he walked with a waddling gait, I was really he wham his 
successor met, serutinizad, and followed; the witness had no 
nervous disorder, moreover, What was tho phantom doing 
thore? Was'it a harking back to hig life, his habits? These 
ghosis ave, most assuredly, bizarre, hero aro numorous 
analogous cases, “M@ough avo have no preeonauived ideas, wa 
avo forced to admit, thoiy authenticity. What had this old 
librarian come to look for? Why was the, Sentenac priest 
aeon walking up and down and telling his beads? How do 
impalpable beings grow visible? AI these occurrences’ have 
been doniod, disdained, and accounts of them suppressed ; 
plainly, this was the simplest course. But would it not be 
better to learn from them? 

The, exact date of dissolution was not given, but i) would 
seem that the apparition. was observed one year after death. 


« ‘ 
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Whether the phenomenon was subjective or objective, it 
had a cause. After all, there may be nothing unpleasant 
in meeting a ghost; the thing may resolve itself into a 
problem in opties demanding an explanation. ‘We shall 
read later of the ghost of Maupertuis in a room of the Berlin 
Agadeny. 

The apparition of which T am about to give an ‘account— 
that of a horseman, a year after his death—was actually 
soon by a man known and esteemed for his physical and 
moral qualitics, Genoral R. Barter, of the British Army. The 
account is particularly fantastic and unbelievable, and never- 
tho less it cannot be doubled! ITlere is the picture!: 


Tho genoral was campaigning in the Punjab. Ono night, when 
the moon was full (there was that splendid tropical moonlight), he 
was alone, some distance from his camp. Ilo was ecalinly smoking 
a cigar, whon, on his ‘left, he heard the sound of a trotting horse. 
Aboul a hundred melors away, above the sunken road, he first saw 
a moving hit appear—evidently the horseman’s hat, he thought. 
Soon afterwatd a group emerged full into the open; there was a 
European in civilian dress, on a horse, accompanied by two native 
sorvanta, Tho group approached at a good rate of speed. Goneral 
Barlor orled, “Who gocs there?” ‘There was no answer, The ridor 
slill cama on, with his followers. Ile was not more than four 
paces away when, upon a last commanding challengo, he slopped 
shorl and fumed his Lace Loward Barter. At oneo tho gqneral recog- 
nized in him a lioutenant whom ho knew to have been dead for a 
your, With a quick glaneo he look in the whole picture, Tho-lieu- 
lonank was in tl dyoss—a high hat, a white veal, of eolera—but, 
though ho had bedn clean-shaven, tho general saw that he now had 
whiskers under his chin. Besides this, ho noted that ha was mueh 
moro corpulent than when he had known him. The Heutenant’s 
mount also’ drew his attention; it was a vigorous mountain pony, 
brown, with a black tail and mano. Genoral Bavtor*rerirained him- 
self no longer; he wisligd lo banish all doubt ag to this adventure, 
and he throw himself Lowgrd tho fantasticshorsoman, across an inter- 

1 Annales dog Soionoes psyohiqnucs, November, 1801. 
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voning slope, Bul the earth gave way beneath bis Poot, he Lol 
forward on his hands, and yoso instanly. AH had vanished! Tho 
subsequent inquiry brought out tho fact that the liewtenant had let 
hig whiskers grow a short time before his death, and that ho lad 
become muah stoulor in lis laller days, General Barter learned, at 
the same time, that ho had owned a horse, bred in the Punjab, 
This horse corresponded, point hy point, to his desoription of the 
horse of his vision. ‘This horse wag also dead, having been killed 
through the impradonco of his master, who was known as a break 
neck rider, General Barter, who had lost sight oP the Heutlenant 
for somo years, was completely ignorant of all thoso details, ig 
memory, therefore, could not havo aided his imagination to ereata 
tho apparition, with all ils special characteristics. Nor could tha 
apparition have taken form in the mind of any telepathist, and hayo 
beon yeconstructed in every detail, without any error or omission, 


In citing this case of tho apparition of an ofiicer who had 
been dead for a year, and of his horse, Durand de Grog admits 
that the initial thought would seem to have resided -in tho 
phantom himself, ‘as in the ease of the appari¥ions of those 
in a trance; as in Alfonso of Liguori’s visit to the popo”’ 
(‘Lo Merveilloux scientifique,’ page 68), But his theory 
scems to mo extremely vague, 

It is, certainly, most diffieull to explain sueh a phenomenon, 
We may think that there was no roal phantom there, eithor 
of man or horse. But may we not admit iho visioning of 
a veal scene which actually occurred? Throngh double vi- 
sion, through clairvoyance, people sometimes poresive a fu 
“ture scone, Why should they not wilneys pa sgene in the 
past? Timo-has no real oxigtonee. And could not this image 
have beon caused by tho decoased himsolf, thinking of his 
friend? 4 : 

Into what world have wo set gail, dear readers? But let 
us not be disturbed, Tet.us calmly continue to give oe 
eurronees carefully dbserved. Let us not imitate the writ- 
ors who suppose that all must be explained by the natural 
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sciences in their present state of development gnd who aro 
inexeusably faiuous cnough to throw doubt and suspicion on 
the best efforis of those who seek in good faith, 

If we must be convinced of any onc thing, it is that we 
know nothing. 

Tho ‘preceding occurrences took place during the first and 
second years afier death, Wo shall now read of those 
which happened after the second year, 

I take occasion 10 stato here that since 1899 I have been 
keeping the following noto separate from ihe Icticrs I was 
roceiving : 

fn iho conrge of dhe night of Jannary 1 and 2, 1898, T 
saw my mother in a dream; she had been dead for lio years and a 
half. She came toward my bed gravely, kissed me on the fore- 
head, and went out without saying anything to me. The next day 
I veeoived a letter telling me of the sudden death of my sister at ten 
o'clock on tho evening of January Ist. Since I did not awaken, 
it was impossible for me to know if there was an exact coincidence 
between the time of tho dream and that of my sister's death. 

M, Razous, 
Tustructor in Trélons, Hauto-Garonne, 
(Letter 360,) ‘ 


The correspondence between the mother’s manifestation, 
in a dream,, and the unforeseen death of ‘her daughter, is 
“indubilable. The theory of chance really will not suffice; 
we need an explanation, Our interpretation is that the 
mothér thought, of hor gon in thiq supreme hour, and that 
there wis tclepathie communication nena her and 
him, x 

This agcount was taken from ETneonm.” When I was 
preparing‘that work for the press, I reecived the following 
communication. I did not publish it ai the time, my inten- 
dion heing to give accounts relative to ake dying before con- 
sidering the dead. 
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I can guaranteo the absolute authonticily of the following oe. 
currence. My mother had this oxperionco somo years ago: 

An aunt, of whom she was very fond, had died two years pro- 
viously, Ieaving a don wilh whom my mother, for special reasons, 
had practically broken off all rolations, Ono night sho was awak- 
ened by a vory clear pereeplion of this auni’s presence; she had 
soon her opon the door of the room, draw near hor hed, and sland, 
erect and motionless, at her bedside, 

The phonomenon was repeated again after two days, This timo 
my mother was most agitated; she told my father about it, and 
asked him to find out if any misforlune had happened to her 
cousin; she had no doubt that the apparition’s intention lad been 
to commend him particularly to her, 

Tho presentiment was a truo ono, for on the following day my 
parents were informed thal a meniber of tho family, who was 
dying, had asked to seo them. ‘Tho eousin—since it was he— 
wished for a reconciliation with my mother; she regarded it ns a 
double duty to take care of him until tho last, Te lived on for 
some days, 

Tven to-day, alihough several years havo gone by sinco this 
happened, my mother never speaks of it without crhotion, and is 
econvineed that her aunt came io tell her of her son’s illncas, 

For family reasons this note must romain anonymous, 

(Lettor 48,) , Ad, 

Tlow can we deny the reality of this apparition ?—its ob- 
ject and ils result? 

A, mothor’s vdice was hoard two yours after her death, 1 
received the following letter from Siaxac de Belvis, Dordogne, 
on May 14, 1899: 

’ 

I think it my duty to bring to your knowledgo a happening nm 
the communo of Bosset, in the ganion of Laforco, ‘ 

A lady named X—— diod in-1'805, loaving a litle’ daughter, 
four months old, who was taken euro of by har uncle, a worthy 
farmer, Two years afterward the lalier was gathering in tho har- 
vest, with his daughtor and his wife. Tho child, thon about throes 
years old, had followed thom into the fold, This fleld was 80 situ- 
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aiod that no one could approach the harvesters without being par- 
caived. 

Suddenly these bervesters heard the word “Good-day” spoken 
nour them, slowly, in a sad lone, Tho three of them, who had 
known tho deecased woman wall, recognized her voice immediately. 
The little girl, who could not remember it, haying been orphaned 
ab Loo early an ago, asked her aunt, whom she ealled mother: 
“Mamma, who’s saying good-day to us? There’s no one hove.” 

They did nol answer hor, but began to weep, believing, according 
to tho superstition of their region, that the dead woman was de- 
manding her daughter, and that tho laitey would die very soon, 

All theso persons aro trustworthy, and almost completely illiterate. 
They nevor spoke of this incident wilhont tears in their eyes. 

If you wish more exact information as to these people (I know 
them slighily, and all of them aro sli] living), and as to the day 
and hour of tho hallueination, I shall take advantage of tho 
Easter holidays and shall go and question them myself, 

Repnynon, 

(Lotter 117.) 


The investigation coufirmed the authenticity of the curious 
account, It showed me, once again, that it is unreasonable 
to deny overything. We aré concerned in this case with an 
auditory poreeption: there were three adult hearers and a 
ehild. : 

Tho following occurrenco took place during that same 
period (1899) ; " 

Yomathing quite strange happened to my mother and me, 

Wo lived in Soine-el-Marno for a long timo, Through a change 
in tho government my father was éalled to Chalon-sur-Sadne. Ono 
evening, when my shother and I were going to the post-office and 
wore passing under a gas-light/'at 1 comer we saw a lady some 
paces in front of us, coming from the opposite direction. Both of 
us evicd, “Madame Seigneur!” (Sho was an old lady we had 
Imown, who had lived near us formerly, and had been dead for 
about tivo years.) Alter a mombnt’s thought we added, “That és 
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sho! Wo tumed to follow how, Nothing! We have never been 
able to explain this apparition, My mother and [ often speak of 
it, We are sure of having seen hor; wo can describe what she was 
wenring, to tho smallest detail, If it had beon 1 alone, I should 
distrust my nervous and impressionable temperamont, bul my 
mother is very calm. Wo used lo caro a great deal for that old 
friend, ond often used to speak of hax, Did she wish to show us 
that she had not forgotten us? 

Jere is another manifestation. In the religions school where I 
finished my education, my schoolmistzess grew dangerously ill, A 
young girl about twenty years old came from Paris to take hor 
place. She lived jn one of the little vooms called chambreties, with 
an assistant mistress, a young girl proparing to take hor diploma, 
and a woman in charge of the linen. Evory morning all theso went 
to mass at half-past six, with the exception of Mademoiselle 
Advionnce, One morning, when all tho sisters wore lenving tho 
chapel, Mademoiselle Adrienne was seen in the kilchon, Sha said 
thal she did not wish to live in her room any longer, thal a sister 
had frightened her, They proved to her that all the sisters—that 
every ono except-hersolf was al mass, “I know that,” sho said, 
“Tt was a sister whom wo don’t know, Sho’s tall, slender, and 
very pale, Sho came up to my bed, and looked af me. J spoke to 
her and sho did not answer, but I shall never forget hor gaze, Sho 
walked all around the room, .slowly, then went away.’ 

Thero was no sister who corresponded to Mademoiselle Adrionne’s 
description, and they spent the whole day disaussing thiy phonom- 
nou, Then one of tho nuns thoyght of showing her a photograph 
of Sister Bouchoz, who had died two months before Mademoiselle * 
Adrianne entered the school, Sho recognized her ab ones, Sister 
Boucher had beon accustomed to working in theso small rooms, 
where sho gathered togother all aorts of things Por.the sick, 

L, Denver, 

(Letter 223.) Bs 


I repeat for the hundredth time that we eannoi, always geo 
in these cases mere hallucinations—that this explanation 
of occurrences so numerous and varied is absolutely unsatis- 
factory. 
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The following incident would Icad us to admit that a dead 
person may manifest, himself, in exceptional cixeumstances, 
three years after he has passed away. Tho communication 
which I am about to give was sent me from Intra, Italy, on 
August 31, 1899, by the learned Dr. Porossi. 


The Ttalian newspapers, my dear Master, give us assurance that 
you aro still patiently questioning the Unlmown, and that it will 
please you to be kept informed as to manifestations touching on 
the problems whieh you study, as well as the sky. I seize this op- 
porbunity to tell you of a personal, technical observation, 

A. young girl, Marie Bottini, aged thirteen (she is a peasant from 
Boregio), fell over a precipice and struck her bead against a sion 
which mado a wound on her mght temple. It fractured her skull 
and a piece of bone was driven into if, Ib was 6x 7—that is io 
say, 42 centimeters square. ‘he fragment of bone, completely de- 
lashed from the skull, butied itself in the gray matter of the 
brain, whero it still is, A great deal of the gray matter issued. 
from her head; in order 10 sew up the flesh wound I had to take 
out about fifty grams of it, The litile girl was brought 10 mo 
thirty-six hours after tho accident; 1 found her able to give clear 
answers to all my questions, and up to the present lime she has 
nol been afflisied with any nervous disorder, either of her intel- 
Jectual faculties, her muscular control or her sensibility. 

In spilo of tho affects of the wound on her system, she suffored 
no mental disturkance, and was able to give, and can alill give, 
aninule explanations of what hippéned to her. Tiaving fallen into 
a ravine hollowed oul, hy water, sho {ool rofugo in it and remained 
thore tli] (he following day. ‘When sho was asked if sha had not 
beon afraid during ,the night, she answered that she had not, and 
stated that toward! the close of the day har father had appearad to 
her and had giyen her couyage, telling her to wait patiently for her 
yolatives, who would aurely éémo to look for her tho next day and. 
would dake vory good caro of her. Ter fathor had been dead for 
three years. I told her that a person who had been dead for so 
long could not come back, but sho stqted with conviction that her 
father had come, and had protected her during the whole night. 
This child still sticks to what she said, 
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Thére, my dear Professor, ix the nuthenlie aceuunt of the ocenr- 
renee, It is for you to study. Was it an illusion or reality? Wo 
physicians sco in it an hallucination, 

Allow me, dear Professor, ote. 

Dr, Prross: 

(Letter 771,) 

May we, logically, deny all these oceurrencey? ‘hon, how 
could all these numerous and consistent apparitions of the 
dead—Lathers, mothers, children, relativos—manilost, thom- 
selves, if there is no truth at the bottom of it all? Could 
these be varied, matually unconnected hallucinations, in 
agreement one with the other? Bach of my readers musb 
honestly and sincerely ask himself this same question. 

We shall now read of the mysterious voice of a dead 
father, who saved the life of his son and. tho lives of a ship’s 
erew. ~The ‘Filosofia della Scienza’? of Palermo published 
the following leticr, sent from Civita Veechia on February 
27, 1911, to the editor of this reviow: 


All my ancestors were seamen, My fathor camo into his own 
when he took command of the brig Notre-Dame de Graao, in Mar- 
seilles, This was in 1887, Ho loft Marseilles for Brindisi with a 
cargo of grain, Navigation was at that, time much more diffleull 
than it is to-day, becnuso of pirates’ on ‘the ono hand, and, on tho 
other, because the consis had no lighthouses. There were only a, 
few lanterns here and there. 

When thoy neared Brindisi it was black night, and a lompest was 
raging, The brig was sailing to windward, 4 My father was at tho 
stern of the vessel, trying to discover somo vag ight whieh would 
show bim where the port, was, Tho wind wat blowing tempes- 
tuously; tho waves, wilh a noise liko*hell, shgglt tha vesgal at in- 
tervals, covered it with foam, and pounded <ita sides, Penls of 
thunder, followed the flashes of lightning, The fury of the lem- 
pest increased steadily; it was a critical moment, 

Suddenly a loud voice cried: “Captain, Captain, coma here! 
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Come here at once!” Not knowing what had happened, my fathor 
xushed te the poop, whenee the calls were coming. 

“What is iL?” he asked the helmsman, The latter, dazed and 
trembling, slammered ; 

‘Don't you hear it? Didn't you hear the voice that’s been ro- 
pealingy “Puggial puggia? + for the last few minutes?” 

“Tho yoiee? What voice? Tho vain’s making you hear imag- 
inary voices, or it’s the whistling of the wind that’s fooling you. 
I don’t hear anything.” 

But ho had not finished speaking when a voice from the steering-* 
apparatus (at least that is whore it seemed to come from) repeated 
in a commanding tone: “Puggia!l puggial puggial” 

Astounded, hardly believing his cars, my father approached tha 
spob from which this cry had seemed to come, Ilo went all around 
it; ho examined all the nooks of the poop, but since he discovered 
nothing and thought that he, too, must ‘he the victim of a sensory 
hallucination, ho said to the helmsman: “Bul there’s no one thera, 
All the crew aro at the bow.” Then the voico, clearer and moro 
vibrant, xepeated the command, ‘This lime my fathor not only 
heard it distinatly, but recognized in it the qualily, the eadenco, and 
tho very tones of his father’s vorce—n voico that was most familiar 
to him, sinco he had mada trips with his father from the age of 
ning, 

Fascinated, moved, in his twn, by an irresistible and incompre- 
hensible force, ha shouted out the order to haul taut. Taking the 
tilloy from the helmsman’s hands, he himself exerted the necessary 
alrongth. Tho erew then lovsened tho sheals and the yards on tho 
“leeward side, 

Yha brig, onfelting the wind, swung over to the right, and part 
ing tho raging waves, pushed forward swiftly, like a runaway horse 
when tho xeins are releasod., Almost at the gamo time a flash of 
lightning irradialéd tho quarter from which the wind was coming 
that is to say tho larbonrd side—which ‘was precisoly the direction 
in which tho vosucl was previously moving, By the light of this 

aThis word (it is Neapolitan dialect) may be translated; “Haul 


tautl’—which hore means to steor the ship in tho direction opposite 
to that from which the wind was blowing. 
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fleeting gleam the frightened eyes of the crew beheld the fonmy 
whiteness of raging waves beating the rocks of the const, 
If the vessel had continued her original course for n few more 
minutes all would have been over for both ship and crew.t 
: F, Scorm, 
Ship’s captain, 


To suppose that this wag an hallucination seems to me 
pure madness, 

People may always say that the story was merely made 
up, that Captain Scotti lied. All the preceding narrations 
might be met with this same special answer. Some people 
are deaf, blind, idiotic. Let us continue, in all freedom, to 
seck self-cnlightenment, 

The remarkable, symbolic manifestation which we shall 
now read of took place three years and cight months aftor 
death, 

In general wo can eliminate only with great difficully the 
possibility of influence excried by living persons’ minds, 
Our offorts to atiain to truth lead to no precise results com- 
parable to those achieved in the solution of algebraic cqua- 
tions, With these equations we proceed by climination, until 
we ave left, with an absolutely definitive quantity. In the 
following case, as in so many others, we can really see no 
other course but to admit the personal influence of the de- 
ceased. I thank the observer for having been kind enough, 
to allow ‘me to set forth, for the benefit, of all those anxious 
to solve the greatest of problems, the graphie account which 
follows. I owo my knowledge of it to heb. 

Mer letter was sent me from Paris. It was dated Febru- 
ary 7, 1921. 


In ordex that you may hava one more document for use in the 
important investigation which you are making, allow me to toll you 
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of the two following experiences. I was concerned in them per- 
sonally. 

On September 2, 1916, between ten and cleven o'clock in the’ 
morning, I was dressing in my room when, suddenly, I was seized 
by a terrible, stiflmg anguish. What I felt was so painful that I 
rushed, scarcely dressed al all, into my daughter's room, making 
my way along the walls so that I might not fall. I eried out to 
her, “I don’t know what's the matter: I’m suffering, I’m 
stifling!” Then, when my daughter's hind words had calmed me a 
little, T said: “Good Heavens! A great misfortune’s happened to 
René!” 

Two days afterward, on September 4, Major Duseigueur, com- 
meander of Squadron 57, informed me that my beloved gon, a pilot 
in the aviation service, had disappeared belund the German lines, 
after an aerial battle above Verdun, on the very day and at the 
very time when I had been so agitated. 

Only after the armistice did the Germans inform us that my son 
had been brought down within their nes on September 2d, at 
Dieppe, near Verdun, and that he had been buried in the Dieppe 
soldiers’ graveyard, in giave 56. We made four irips and searched 
innumerable times in this cemetery, without finding anything. The 
graveyard had been torn up by bombs, and most of the crosses were 
broken. Simee we could not find our dear child’s remains, we ad- 
Aressed ourselves to the officer in command of that sector, whose 
duty if was to see to the exhumation of the bodies, that ho might 
let us know the day on which the corpses in this graveyard were to 
be exhumed. Several persons in high positions had communicated 
with him on owr behalf, and my husband wrote to him continually 
in order that he might not forget us, This took place last spring. 

At half-past eight on May 26th I was pervaded by a feoling 
of great sadness; I was even sadder than usual, without reason, 
That I might shake off this deep depression, I went to the window, 
and my gaze wandered to the vo Ribéra, which runs up a slopo 
directly opposite. There are trees there, and a little blue sky. 
Suddenly, in a group of trees, I saw my son René appdar! THis 
handsome face was pale and sad} he seemed to be depicted on a 
great circular medallion, At jtis sides were two young men, one on 
his right, the other on his Iefi, I did not know them, and had 
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never seen {hem. Terrified by this vision, I left. the window, put 
my hands to my head, and asked mysolf if I were going mad, I 
walked up and down the room several times, then went back to 
the window; the vision was still there, There could be uo doubt 
that it was René. Tis head was tilted to the left, as usual. “But 
who can these young men be?” I asked myself. “The one on 
the right seems to be a Russian, and the one on the left, a German, 
But that moans that my son isn’t dead: he must be a prisoner 
somewhere.” Still overwhelmed by terror, I left the window onee 
more and ran io tell my husband. But when I reached the door 
of his room I got myself in hand and said to myself: “No, I 
must wt speak to him; he’d think me mad; it would he loo pain- 
ful foy him, What shall I do?’ I went back to the window: the 
vision was still there. This time I sat down on the window-sill, 
determined to stay there to the end, near him, What happened? 
T came to myself, Had I been asleep? Or had I lost consciousness? 
I no longer saw my son, I yose painfully, left tho window, looked 
to seo what time it was, It was half-past ien o’elock, All this 
had lasted for two hours, I went to bed, much agitated, shaken 
by emotion, but could not sleep and dared not say anything to my 
husband. What could the vision mean? I never ceased asking 
myself this question. 

Some days afterward I told three of my women friends all that 
had happened to mo; they can vouch for this, if you like. 

Three months went by. Then, al the close of August, the officer 
in command of the sector, in reply to a further demand on my 
husband’s part, more pressing than tho others, informed us that 
the bodies in the ecometery in Dieppe had been exhumed, and that 
our child had not been found there, We were deeply grieved. How 
could we ever know, now, what had become of our poor son? I, 
fox my part, felt hopeless, After some days of exlreme depression 
I took courage again, and wished to return io the Dieppe cometary. 

Tt was a fixed idea on my part. My husband opposed it, telling 
me, very reasonably, that since we had found nothing when there 
were bodies there, we could not, now, hope to find anything what- 
soever. Nothing could convince me. Since my decision was final, 
my husband was good enough to accompany me, and we left in the 
course of the fist days of September. 
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Wo went directly to the Hix sector, 1 asked on what date the 
bodies in this cemetery had been exhumed. The olfiecr consulted 
the records and told us, “It took five days (there were one hundred 
and ten bodies), from the twentieth to the twenty-fifth of Alay.” 
This last date was precisely that of my viston/ I looked at my 
husband, for, most fortunately, I had decided to tell him everything. 
This coincidence in dates disturbed both of us. We set oul, The 
cemetery was five kilometers away, 

As wo were going there, I reflected that my husband was right: 
what were we to look for, since there was nothing left? 

When we reached our destination, I ordeed the men to dig in a 
great shell-hole; I thought that, most certainly, no onc could have 
looked in it, In this hole they found a pair of aviator's goggles. 
I took courage once more: without any doubt, an aviator had been 
buried there. They made a further search, Nothing—absolutely 
nothing, At last a little soldier who was most intelligent took 
charge of things. Under his guidance wo reached an empty ditch 
where we found a large piece of fur—which I recognized—gloves, 
soma pieces of a pair of violet silk suspenders, There was no 
longer the shadow of a doubt: my son had lain there. “Where 
did you put him?’—"In the German cemetery. We.wrote the word 
‘Unknown’ above him, and put up a black cross.” Tho cross of 
those accursed men} My gricf and indignation may woll be imag- 
ined! I wanted to hurry to the other graveyard; I did not wish 
my son to remain there. But the officer refused my request, Ile 
could not undertake to have bodies in coffins unearthed. Besides, 
how could we find the particular coffin which we were looking for? 
“here were more than two thousand graves in this German cemetery. 
But my mind was made up. We went back to Verdun, cightcen 
kilometers away. We found tho officer in charge of the grave- 
yards, After a long discussion, and influoneed by our determined, 
threatening attitude, he yielded, and authorized us to have a search 
nade. 

The next day, at five o’clock in the morning, we were in the 
cemetery, with nine men and several soldiers. By noon they had 
opened twenty colfing without any result. The men went to lunelt 
My husband and I remained there, deeply distressed, for we were 
beginning to lose hope, We were in dospair at the idea of leaving 
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our child among his accursed enemies, when, suddenly, I thought 
of my vision, As though a gleam of light had irradiated my mind, 
“Why, yes!” I said; “we'll find him; he’s betweon a Russian and 
a German. There was a Russian in the Dieppe cemetery; lel.’s look 
for him.” The men came back and took up the work onco more, 
As for us, we looked for the Russian, Wo had to interrupt our 
search again and again, to inspect cach newly opened coffin; this 
delayed us greatly. At last, at four o’clock, I found the Russian, 
On hig lefi was an unknown man; on the latter’s left was a Ger- 
man, J felt, I was sure that—beyond a doubt—the unknown man 
was my son. ‘They dug up the coffin; it was he! His poor skelo- 
ton was enveloped in his fur coat. More bits of suspendors. But, 
above all, I recognized his tecth. They had opened forty-two 
coffins. One hundred and ten of them had come from the Dieppo 
cemetery, and in ali there were more than two thousand, that had 
heen sent from various regions! xcept for my vision we should 
have had to give up our search, 

Waitt this marvelous? My poor child did not wish me to 
leave him in this graveyard; he did not wish me to have this added, 
crucl suffering. Ie came to my assistance; he gave me the will 
power to push on to the end, to overcome all difficulties, all ob- 
stacles. Now that I am calm, I feel that he lives, that he sees me. 
“dinary thing about my vision; it must havo been their very fen- 
But I find the ‘portraits of the two young men the most oxtraor- 

-twes. Oh, how happy I should be if you would tell me how this 
eould happen. I think of my vision constantly, and each time that 
I do I am most disturbed. 

My husband and my women friends will cerlainly vouch for the’ 
sorupulous oxactilude of this account. It is, doubtless, too long, 
but I thought that every detail would have its own importance in 
your eyes, 

A. Charnrvan, 

(Letter 4378,) 


It will be readily understood that, after reading this 
story that is so touching, so sincere, so remarkable, I wished 
to render it complete through the investigation which I 
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usnally make when the subjects of inquiry warrant my doing 
so, Accepting the kind invitation of the narrator herself, 
I asked her husband, Monsieur Clavinval, a retired officer 
of high rank, to be good cnough.to write me directly, and 
to give his own personal recollections. Ilis reply was a de- 
tailed account; it set forth, in different ierms, the incidents 
just related; it seems to me superfluous to give it hore. It 
ends as follows: 


This discovery was absolutely providential. I hereby state that 
without my wife's vision it would have been altogether impossible 
to Bnd our poor child again. He is now lying in the Montparnagse 
Cemetery, where we had him taken on November 22, 1920. 

The bodies in the Dieppe cemetery were exhumed during the 
period from May 20th to May 265th, 1920. Now, it was precisely on 
May 26th that my wife had the vision. After the circumstances 
wore verified, it appeared that it was precisely on Lhig dau-—May 
25th—that our gon’s remains were transferred from the Dieppe 
cemetery to the German cemetery. 

I ean therefore vouch for the veracity of this account. I must 
add that my wife has a clear, well-halanced mind, Ter judgment is 
always so sound that I admit I was impressed by her account of tho 
apparition, which Insted two whole hours, The occurrence was all 
the more important because of the fact that’ she is not subject to 
hallucinations, and in all her life—~that is to say for sixty-three 
years—she never had any other vision. 

: Onarinvat, 
Rotired Major. 


This statement by Major Clarinval was, cevlainly, all that 
was required for my investigation. Novertheless the three 
persons whom Madame Clarinval had told of her vision were 
good enough to add their attestations; I shall place these, too, 
before my readers’ eyes. But I shall first give another 
statement, of equal significance in our investigation: that of 
Dr. Vercoutre, the distinguished physician, 
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ATTESTATIONS 
A 


I the undersigned, Doctor of Medicine of the Paris Faculty, 
hereby certify that Madame Anna Clarinval, dospite the severe test 
that she was pul to when she lost her son René, an aviator killed 
at the front, has never suffered the slightest mental trouble, On 
the contrary, it was due to the perfect clearness of her mind that 
she was able to biing to a successful conclusion the oxtremely diffi- 
eult search for the remains of her dear dead son. 

Dooror Varcourrn,> 
Member of the Association of French 
Physicians; officer of the 
Paris, February 14, 1921, Legion of Honor, 


B 


Tt is with all my heart that I am sending you these lines, cortify- 
ing thal my friend Madame Clarinval had told me all that she 
wrote you, She did so several days after sho saw the vision*of her ~ 
son, Allow me to add that this did not astonish me in tho least, 
and that, wishing to calm her, I advised her ito hopo, in spile of 
what I thought of it all. 

I must add that my friend Madame Clarinval, before the vigion, 
did not believe in spiritism in the lenst,? and would not oven allow 
people to speak of it in her presence, 

Barongss pp Bournar. 


c 


I am very happy to be able to cortify that Madame Clavinval, 
during tho first days in June of last year, told mo that on May 
26th she had scen her son appear to her in a group of trees in the 
rue Ribéra, which is directly in front of her home; that on each 
side of her son there was a young min whom she did nol know; 


11t seems indisereet to me to give addresses (thoy are now before 
me) of the signers of theso four bits of testimony. 

2'fo identify this vision with aspiritistie experiments would be 
a mistake. 
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these men appenred to be a Russian and a German. She was greatly 
preoccupied by this apparition and spoke of it often. 
It was only when she made a trip to Verdun, in September, that 
she understood what the extraordinary vision meant. 
J. Doscatuer, 


D 


I am happy to attest the authenticity of the communication which 
you received from Madame Clarinval; I had read it before sho 
sent it. 

The account is scrupulously exact in every detail. Madame Clarin- 
val had told me of her vision eight days after she had it. 

M. Barsrer, 


Such was this occurrence. It is unquestionable; the ac- 
count of it was based on observations mutually in agreement. 
The manifestation came long after death: from September 2, 
1916, 10 May 25, 1920, there are three years and two hundred 
and sixty-six days—that is, three years, eight months, and 
twenty-six days, 

What conclusion may we draw, in the interests of our own 
personal convictions? 

Monsieur and Madame Clarinyal came, themselves, to talk 
to me about their experiences. My investigation was made 
as methodically as in the case of an astronomical, a meteoro- 
logical, a geological phenomenon, or a historical Lact. It was 
‘a real scientific inquiry. No doubt can remain as to the 
authenticity of the vision, and its connection with the dis- 
covery of the young aviator’s body. We all of us feel how 
great was the resultant consolation, to the grief-stricken 
mother, to the hopeless father: their dear child’s body is now 
here, in the city of ‘Paris, where they are living. Nothing is 
left of it, or almost nothing. But the body was only the 
garment of the soul, and they know ihat the soul] survived 
the catastrophe of death, that it manifested itself, that it 
guided them in their energetic and persevering inquiry. 
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We are, doubtless, not yet entirely satisfied. We should like 
to know more, and we ask ourselves why thero was this sym- 
bolism in the vision, why this enigmatical apparition, be- 
tween the Russian and the German, It would scem that it 
would have been simpler for René Clarinval to inform his 
mother, directly, that he had been killed on September 2d, 
and buried in such and such a plaee. 

We might suppose, perhaps, that since Madame Clarinval 
was thinking constantly of her son, she was endowed for a 
moment with the faculty of seeing at a distance, or, to phrase 
it more precisely, with the faculty of feeling what was taking 
place. And we might suppose, too, that the feeling took the 
conerete form, to her eyes, of a living scene: the apparition 
of her son between a Russian and a German. But, in this 
case, why should she not have seen the reality? I have pub- 
lished so many cxamples of precise visioning at a distance 
that this interpretation seems very debatable and loss prob- 
able than that of psychic influence on the part of the de- 
ceased. : 

We must not, we cannot judge things from our common- 
place point of view. The whole of the invisible world is still 
to be discovered; we know neither its conditions nor its laws, 
Let us be grateful for the rudimentary knowledge that has 
been vouchsafed us, with which to begin our investigation. 
Christopher Columbus cliscovercd America, believing that he 
had reached the Bast Indies: it was a new world, on. tho op- ° 
posite side of the globe from the Bast Indios. The spiritual 
world is still less known to us than America, in 1492, was to 
the people living at that time, although it concerns us mare 
deeply and is all about us, ‘ 

What shall we think of tho following case? A person 
gifted with the faculty of foreseeing the deaths of certain 
people proved to be endowed with this sarge faculty after 
death. Let us vead the account of it; it is piven word for 
word: 
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Dear Master: 

I must tell you of the following personal experiences. In 1891 
I was not yet married. I knew in Paris a most intelligent woman, 
fifty years old, who took a grent liking to me. She had this pe- 
culiarity: she always dreamed of the misfortunes which were to 
happen to her friends and acquaintances, JIlow many times was I 
not a witness of the veracity of her dreams! One day, when she 
saw that I had been rather frightened by hor power of prevision, 
she said to me, laughing: “Don’t be afraid; Il never foretell your 
death to you, for that would make you suffer—only the deaths of 
others,” 

She herself died that same year (1891), after having foreseen 
her own death, as she had the deaths of other people, in her dreams. 

My regret was sincere, but having left Paris, and even left 
Trance, I was no longer thinking of her, when, one night in Decem- 
ber, 1892, she appeared to me in a dream. She was dressed in 
black. Gazing at me agadly, she smd io me, “All is ovar” T 
suffered terribly, without knowing what she meant, My father was 
ill at the time, but I had had a letter from him on that very day 
—a happier letter than usual, for he was better. ‘Three days after 
this dream he’ died. It was the first and ihe greatest sorrow of 
my life, 

In November, 1895, she appeared to me again, still dressed in 
black, but this time she did not speak to me, Three days later my 
beloved mother was dead. 

At length, in October, 1898, I saw her, still in black, for the 
third time, “Whose turn is it now?’ I asked myself, Alas! it 

+ was my best friend, who was living in Wiesbaden, and whom I loved 
with all my heart. ‘The next day I recoived a letter from her; sha 
was unwell, but she wrote gayly and cleverly, as she always did. 
Three days afterwazd, however, through a telegram from her hus- 
band, I learned of her death. 

These were, cerininly, three very strange dreams} in them my 
woman friend still had the habiis peculiar to her while she was 
alive, You alone, dear Master, may be able to explain them. 
‘This woman in black had, until her death, denied the existence of 
the soul. We often discussed this subject, for at that time T was 
certain that the soul oxisis, as I am now. q 
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Why is i she who appears to me {o predict the deaths of those 
whom I love? To prove to me, doubtless, that she was mistaken 
when she was alive, and that my belie? was the true one, 

I have no other religion save a great love for the Creator of 
life in THis all-powerful grandeur, and for everything hera below 
that reflects His image. 

Ipa Cam, 
Paris, 
(Letter 803.) 


Walter Scott, who wrote a book on spirits, apparitions, 
and sorcery,? showed himself a radical skeptic, Ho denied 
these oceurrences utterly, thinking them only hallucinations, 
nightmares caused by indigestion, visual or auditory illu- 
sions, and even, most of the time, symptoms of mental de- 
rangement. Ile gives, moreover, examples of temporary 
insanity, such as the visions of Nicolai and of Gregory, well 
known to historians. To him all apparitions were montal 
impressions on the part of people who were ill. 

I shall borrow the following narration from him. De- 
spite his opinion it seems to me worthy of attention, seen 
in the light of present-day knowledge. We are concerned 
with Maupertuis, a member of the Paris and Berlin Academy 
of Sciences; he was its president, in fact. Tore is Walter 
Scott’s account: 


A short time after Maupertuis’s death, Monsieur Gladisch was 
obliged to cross tho room in which the Academy held ils meetings, 
Tie had some work io do in the Natural History room, which camo 
within his province, and he wished, furthermore, to prepare himself 
for Thursday, before the hour of meeting, When he on- 
fered the room, he porccived Monsieur de Maupertuis’s shade, 
éveeé and motionless, in the frst egyner on his left; tho appari- 
tion’s eyes were fixed on him. Itewas three o'clock in the after- 


1 Letters on Demonology and Witohcroft, translated into French by 
Abort Montémont (Paris, 1838) p. 36. 
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noon, The professor of philosophy knew too much about physics 
to suppose that his president, who had died in Bale, with Monsieur 
Bernoulli’s family, had come back in person to Berlin. He re- 
garded the thing only as an illusion caused by some derangement 
of his organs. He went on about his business without being 
stopped any longer by this object. But he told his colleagues of 
the vision, assuring them that he had seen a shape as well formed 
and as perfect as Monsieur de Maupertuis himself. 

When we remember that Maupertuis died far from Berlin, for- 
merly the scene of his triumph, crushed by the merciless ridicule of 
Voltaire and ont of favor with Frederick, in whose eyes to be 
ridiculous was to be guilly, we can hardly be astonished by this 
spell which fell upon a physicist who thought he saw Maupertuis’s 
phantom in the room which had witnessed his early grandeur. 


‘Walter Scott refused to admit the possibility of the reality 
of this apparition, Nevertheless he believed firmly in the 
story of the fallen angels, in Adam and Eivo’s fall, in the del- 
uge, in the Chosen People, in diabolical powers, in the eter- 
nal damnation of children who died without being baptized, 
and in other legends devoid of all experimental proof. 

Schopenhauer considered, with his usual critical acumen—- 
which was sternly analytical but a trifle obscure—this ques- 
tion of apparitions of the dead.* ITo roached the conclusion 
that apparitions of the dying and the dead are subjective, 
in the mind of the secr; that the first are of frequent occur- 

~yvence, the second exceedingly rare. Ilo gives a great many 
examples, and takes up in particular the cage of the Seer of 
Prévorst. The reader can pronounce upon Schopenhauer’s 
ideas better if I give the final conclusions of his dissertation : 


Apparitions are, like dreams, mere appearances, and, like them, 
exist only in the consciousness which perceives them; but the 


1 Parerga and Paralipomena ‘(Berlin, 1861; second ed., published 
by Frauenstadt, 1862). A good French transJation was published undor 
the title Mémoires sur lea sciences oooultes, Magnétisme et Apparitions 
(Paris, Leymario, 1912). 
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same may bo said of our real, external world. Our immediate 
perception of this world is a mere appearance; il is a mere mental 
phenomenon caused by nervous excitation, and governed by the laws 
of our subjective functions (forms of pure sensibilily and reason). 
Could we have any other sori of reality? The question which arises 
is that of the thing in itself. This problem, discussed by Locke and 
solved too hastily, was taken up by Kant, who saw all its perplexi- 
ties. IFinally I found its solution, although with a cerlain limita- 
tion. But, in any case, no matter in what way the thing in ilself 
{which shows itself in our perception of an exterior world) is dis- 
tinguished from this world, as in the ease of apparitions of spirits, 
there is in this, perhaps, only manifestations of will, In the matter 
of the objective reality of the apparitions of spirits, as with the 
physical world, there are four different systems of thought: realist, 
idealism, skepticism, and, finally, the evilical philosophy, the meta- 
physiedl system which I have adopted. 


It appears from his rather fine-spun dissertation that to 
Schopenhaucr it is our inner vision—what he calls ‘‘the 
organs of dreaming’’—which perceives apparitions; that 
apparitions of the living are rather numerous and those of 
the dead extremely rare; and that the thing in us which 
survives the destruction of the body is not the soul, ‘‘for 
Man is not made up of a body and a soul,’’ but the will, 
He declares that spiritualism is in error; that it ig idealism 
which is true; that our vision of the exterior world is not 
merely sensuous but above all intellectual, and that it is the’ 
same with the visioning of spivits, 

The theories of the German aie pause havo, with good 
reason, been widely discussed. But we cannot pass them by 
in silence, 

The following remarks, which be made on iho subject of 
the apparition of spirits and of souls in purgatory, are 
strange: 


To deny, a priori, the possibility of apparitions and to ridicule 
this possibility, as is ordinarily done—such a procedure can only 
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be based on the conviction that death is the absolute end of Man, 
unless such a conviction were founded on the beliefs of the Protes- 
tant Church, By the Protestant way of thinking, spirits cannot ap- 
pear, because, according as human beings believed or did not believe 
during their few years of carthly life, they will as seon as they are 
dead go io eternal joys in heaven, or suffer torments equally eter- 
nal in hell, and they can never leave either of theso places, As a 
consequence, according to the Protestant belief, all apparitions of 
this sort come from the devil, or from the angels, but are never 
caused by the souls of men. This was explained at length by 
Lavater (“De Spectris,” Geneva, 1580, Part II, Chapters 3 and 4). 
The Catholic Church, on the contrary, even in the sixth century, 
owed it to Pope Gregory the Great, in particular, that this absurd 
and revolting dogma was, fortunately, ameliorated through a be- 
lief in purgatory. This middle state was interpolated between the 
two extremes of these desperate alternatives, The Catholic Church 
admits that it is possible for souls that are in purgatory, for a 
short time, to appear. It even admils that other souls may appear, 
under exceptional circumstances, as is explained at length in Petrus 
Thyracus’s book (“De Locis infestis,’ Part I, Chapter 3, and Lollow- 
ing chapters), The Protestants believed themselves forced to main- 
tain that the devil existed, for the simple reason that they could 
not get along without him in explaining apparitions of spirits that 
were impossible to deny. Apart from such mythological views, the 
possibility of the real apparition of the dead cannot be rejected save 
on the conviction that when Man dies ho is utterly annihilated. 
Aside from this conviction, one cannot seo why a being which still 
‘exists somewhere, might not manifest itself and even influence 
another being, though the latter wero in an altogether different stale. : 
If we wish to admit tho possibility of the dead really acting upon 
the world of the living, we must also admit that this influence is 
exerted with difficulty and is rave and exceptional. t 


I have given Schoponhauer’s dissertation at greater length 
in my book (still unpublished) ‘‘Les Apparitions.’’ Jn giv- 
ing a resumé of it here, I wish to remind my readers that 
while he admits the possibility of apparitions, the German 
philosopher does not explain them very clearly to himself, 
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since these visual phenomena scem io him both subjective 
and objective. Be that as it may, he does not doubt mani. 
festations of the dead, 

Let us continue our experimental survey, a survey that is 
independent of all theories. It is progressing gradually, 


x 


MANIFESTATIONS AND APPARITIONS FROM FOUR TO 
})HIRTY YEARS AFTER DEATH 
Aro there any sciontiflo observations 
which peimit us to doubt tho total disap 
pearance of the indtylduni, after he is 


dead? 
Le Dantxo, 


HE accounts which we have just read differ in value. 
i All of them present testimony as to survival, but 
certain of them are pervaded by such a human 
quality that we may well ask ourselves whether future an- 
thropological science may not, one day, discover an explana- 
tion. "Some, however, seem to be unquestionable posthumous 
manifestations, definitely and vigorously proved, such as, 
for example, the manifestation of the sailor Scotti, saving his 
son and the son’s vessel (page 280); the young girl, dead for 
a year, seen in Monsieur Cavagnaro’s apartment (page 265) ; 
General Dryson’s friend who was murdered in China (page 
258); a mother’s visit to her child in the Alberlour Orphan- 
, age (page 265); the Sentenac parish priest (pago 218); 
Count Beni of Lucera, who announced to his wife and his 
mother that he had been murdered (page 170); the astron- 
omer Tweedale’s grandmother, who appeared to him as well 
as to his father (page 134); Mademoiselle Stella’s friend 
(page 127); Robert Mackenzie (page 26), and a certain 
number of other manifestations as plain as sunlight at noon. 
Nevertheless a very well-known contemporary writer, Félix 
Le Danise, who is esteemed for his honest-mindedness (he 
is a convinced materialist and atheist) wrote me in 1914: 
“T shall soon be forty-five years old, and I haye never per- 
207 
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ceived anything that justified me in believing in extraphysical 
intervention. 1£ souls could manifest. thomsclves, it would 
be most astonishing that I had never found a single onc 
of them in evidence when I made my observations.’?+ And 
he wrote with entire conviction the sentence given at the 
beginning of this chapter. 

T do not think that a single one of my readers can be 
of this same negative opinion, 

Our classification of posthumous occurrences has shown us 
that manifestations may occur a very long time after death, 
‘We now reach those which took place some time after dis- 
solution: five, ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty, sixty years 
and more. I have not enough spate to set all of them be- 
fore my readers’ eyes. All of them are, moreover, open 
to discussion. We shall examine the principal ones. Read- 
ers will be struck, in these cases also, by clear and unques- 
tionable examples—among others, that of Palladia, who ap- 
peared recurrently during a number of years (pagd 302) 
as well as that of Monsieur Cocozza’s father, ten years after 
his death (page 810). We shall investigate these posthu- 
mous manifestations so long after death. 

Apparitions of the dead have already been classified by 
Frederic Myers, in a very detailed statistical study (‘Human 
Personality,’’ 1908, Volume II, page 14), in tho order of 
their relative frequency after the day of dissolution. Tis, 
statistics show that the maximum number occur at the mo- 
ment of death. I have come to virtually the samo conclusion 
in classifying the accounts sent me, The manifestations bhe- 
gin before death—several hours, even several days before it— 
when the subject is in a state of coma or weakness, and we 
set them down under ihe heading of telepathic manifesta- 
tions of the dying. (See ‘‘L’Inconnu,’’ pages 59 to 215 
and 411 to 457, and ‘“‘At the Moment of Death,’’ chapters 
I, V, XI, and XII.) These oceurrences suggested the pos- 


1Le Dantec, Le probléme de la mort et la conscience universelle, p. 69. 
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sibility thet certain manifestations of the dead might be 
delayed manifestations of the living, which had remained 
latent in the percipients’ brains for some physiological reason, 
The case of I[élane Nocll was of this particular kind (Vol- 
ume II, page 320), But this theory is applicable only to a 
small number of cases, Certain apparitions did not mani- 
fest themselves for several months, or even several years 
after dissolution. We saw, from our own classification, that 
the greatest number were observed during the first days, 
the first weeks, ihe first months. By the end of the first year 
the phenomena diminished in number: this may be repre- 
sented graphically by a very sharply dipping curve. It does 
not seem to me, however, as it does to Myers, that the curve 
could be Jowered to zero, and instead of his diagram tn which 
it touched the bottom line, at its right extremity, I should 
like to propose the diagram shown below. It is based on 
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thousands of comparisons which I have made, and takes 

into consideration apparitions more than one year aflor 

death, for there are certain apparitions of this sort, though 

they arc rave. And we cannot omit all consideration of 
haunted houses, 

The accounts in the preceding chapter have already in- 

eluded phenomena occurring several years after death, We 
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shall push on. If all these scientific observations were false, 
illusory, this would be entirely usclesy. Tach of my careful 
readers can judge for himself, as 1 do. Though many of 
the accounts make us entirely certain as to the authenticity 
of the facts related and the resultant proofs of survival after 
death, it is not to be doubted that others appear to warrant 
the theory of autosuggestion, illusion, hallucination. What 
ave we secking, in all freedom of eonseicnce? ‘The truth. 
Now, there are two alternatives: cither the stories that we 
have read are all false, or there are true ones among them, 
Were but a single one of them true, incontestable, nunques- 
tionable, its reality would suffice to prove survival after 
death, Well, I ask every honest-minded reader to which 
side the balance leans. Does not the heavy side of posi- 
tive occurrences outweigh, decisively, the light side of de- 
batable ov uncertain cases? In every human work, mistakes 
may occur. We are not dealing with mathomatical theorems, 
Let us, above all, be fair; let us judge things as they must 
be judged. A grain of oats lost in a bushel of wheat docs 
Hot lessen the value of the grains of wheat. Lf, therefore, 
we take things as a whole, we are Jed to think that those 
readers who are not yet convinced will never be convinced 
by any proof. I know perfectly honest-minded men who 
think, sincerely, that the yotation of the earth has not boen 
proved | 

From among the posthumous manifestations which belong, 
chronologically, after the preceding ones, I shall first submit 
the following one to my readers. It took place ag late as 
the third year, 

Dr, Martin, of the Paris Faculty, who lived in Penne, Lot- 
et-Garonne, wrote me in March, 1899: 


Two most respectable ladies, who are still alive and can furnish 
attestations, were living im a houso in tho open country in which, 
three years before, an infirm old man had died. IJIo had lived on 
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tho second floor and had tyrannized over the servants by continually 
ringing tho bell, The bell was in the vestibule, on the ground 
floor, high up near the eciling, and the wires had been removed 
after his death. Now, one fine day, these ladies and their servants 
heard a diabolical peal; they rushed into the vestibule, whero they 
saw the bell ringing madly. orrified, the witnesses of this wont, 
through every part of the house. There were no practical jokers 
about, and they ascertained that the wires were still missing. Tho 
ringing lasted a certain number of minutes, and then stopped. 
They always supposed that the old fellow had fallen back into a 
former habit of his, This took place at the home of Mesdames 
Daubdze, in Castel-Sarrasin. 

There is no need for me to add that the attempts to discover a 


natural explanation ended in nothing. 
Dr, Martry. 


(Letter 148.) 


My investigation (it was, however, superfluous) confirmed 
the authenticity of this account. It cannot have surprised 
my yveaders, They will remember, in particular, the account 
on page 244 of our first volume, with its accompanying 
sketch. They know that these odd manifestations—so in- 
comprehensible, so inexplicable—were witnessed by observ- 
ers a8 well balanced-as you and I, 

People object, sometimes, that these are most commonplaco 
things. I am the first to acknowledge the truth of this— 
above all, when we regard the problems to bo cleared up 
from the philosophical point of view. But what ean T do 
about it? Rain is commonplace, too, and so is the birth of 
a child (cighty-six thousand, four hundred babies o day are 
born on ovr diminutive planet.) 

Tn general, the dwellers on our globe are not philosophers, 
thinkers, or savants. On the day after death they must 
be the same as the day before. 

Tho time to put forward theories has not yet come. This 
work has only one object: to prove“a certain fact—that the 
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dead manifest themselves. TFven this is a great deal, and I 
shall be satisfied if I succeed in convincing my readerg of 
that much. 

‘We shall now consider an apparition that oecurred rey 
peatedly. It was seen not only by iwo persons but by sev- 
eval, and it was perceived by a dog. It is particularly in- 
teresting. J am taking it from Myers’s ‘‘IIuman Personal- 
ity”? (Volume IT, page 21). It was described in the follow. 
ing terms by a Russian magistrate, Monsieur Mamichitch: 


St. Petersburg, April 29, 1801. 

Paltadia was the daughier of a rich Russian landowner, wlio died 
one month before she was born. Her mother, in despair, dedicated 
her unborn child to life in a convent. The girl’s name owed its 
origin to this cireumstance; it was what the nuns called her, Two 
years afterward her mother dicd, and the orphan wag brought up, 
until the age of fourteen, in a Moscow convent, by her aunt, who 
was the mother superior. 

In 1870, when ¥ was still a student in tho University of Moseow, 
T made the acquaintance of Palladie’s brother, a student lke my- 
self, and we often talked of giving back to the world this girl who 
was a nun, though not by her own choice, But our plan was not 
realized until 1872. I had gone to Moscow in the summer, to sce 
the exposition, and I met Palladia’s brother there, by chanee, T 
learned that he was preparing to send her to the Crimea for hey 
health, and I sceonded this projeet as enrnestly as I could. It was 
then that I saw Palladia for tho fiyst lime, She was Lourteen; 
though all, she was very timid, and sho already had (uberenlosis, 
On her brother’s request, I accompanied her and her sister to the 
Crimea, where they spent the winter. ~ 

In tho summer of 1873 I happened lo meet Palladia and her 
sister in Odessa, where they had gone to consult physicians, On 
Atignst 27th, while I was reading to the two sisters, Palladia died, 
suddenly, of an aneurism. She was fifteen years old. 

Two years afterward, in 1876, when T was in Kiefl, I happened, 
one December evening, to be at a spiritistie séanco for the first, 
lime, I heard blows inside the table, but this did not astonish me 
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in tho least, for I was convinced that it was a joke. When I got 
back home, I wished to see if I could produce any rapping; I 
assumed tho same position, with my hands on the table. Soon I 
heard blows. Imitating the procedure which I had witnessed, I be- 
gan to recite the alphabet. Palladia’s name was dictated. I was 
astonished and almost frightened. Not being able to calm myself, 
I again took up my position near the table, and asked Palladia 
what she had to say to me. The reply was, “Set the angel up; it 
is falling down.’ I did not understand what she was talking about, 

She is buried in Kieff, and I had heard it said that they wished 
to put up a monument on her grave, but had never been to the spot 
where she was buried and did not know what sort of tombstone 
it was, 

I did not. go baels to bed, and as scon as dawn came I went to 
the cemetery, With the superintendent’s assistance, and not with- 
out difficulty, I discovered the grave, buried under the snow. I 
halted, astounded: the marble statue of the angel, with a cross, was 
tilted, markedly, to ono side, 

From this I concluded that there is another world, with which wo 
ean enter into, relations. - 

In October, 1876, I was moving into my new dwelling (ue Droves- 
naya) with Potolof, my colleague in the Department of Justice, 
I was in a very good humor, and was playing on a small, upright 
piano; it was about eight o’clock in the evening, On one sido of 
mo was my study; il, too, was lighted by a lamp, My comrade was 
busy at his desk, al the other end of these adjoining rooms, ALL 
the doors were open, and from where he sat he could see the study 
very distinctly, and the zoom in which I was, Suddenly J saw 
Palladia! She was standing in the middle of tho doorway, her 
form turned a lille to one side, TIer faco was toward mo; she was 
looking at mo enlmly. She had on the same daylk dress which she 
had worn when she died in my presence. Her vight hand hung 
fyee, I saw her shoulders and her waist distinctly, I was looking 
into her eyes the whole time, queerly enough, without thinking that 
8 dead person stood before me, She was lighted up on both sides, 
and my eyesight is very good, But I admit that at once I felt a 
shiver rn down my spine, and was as though petrified! It was 
not fear, if was something else, such as the fecling I hava when 
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T look down from a great height; at such times T experience a 
terrible, giddy qualm, I could not say how long Palladia remained 
there before me, but I remember that she moved fo the right and 
vanished behind the door of the study. I rushed toward hex, 
Only then did I remember that she was dead. 

At that moment my comrade came up to me and asked me whal 
was the matter. I told him what had just happened; then we went 
into the study, wheve wa found no one, My comrade, who had 
heavd me suddenly stop playing, had lifted his head and, so far 
as I ean remember, he told me that he, too, had seen somo one 
pass before the door, Because of my excitement he told me, to 
calm me, that it was probably my servant, who had come to attend 
to the lamp. But this servant was downstairs, in the kitchen, ‘That 
was how I saw Palladia for the first time, three years after her 
death, 

T have often seen her since, Sometimes sho appears to me three 
times in a week or twiee on the same day; or even a month may go 
by without my seeing her. 

Palladian always appears unexpectedly, taking me by surprise al a 
time when I am least anticipating il. : 

Never do I see her in my dzeams, 

I see her both when I am alone and with a great many people. 

She always appears to me with the same serene expression in her 
eyes; sometimes with a sliglit smile, 

IT always see her in the dark dress which she wore when she died 
hefore my eyes. I see, distinctly, her face, her head, her shoulders, 
and her arms, but I do not see her feat, or, rather, do not think 
of looking at them. 

On theso ocensions, when I see Palladia unexpectedly, I grow 
dumb, [ havo a feeling of coldness in my back, T turn pale, 1 uttor 
a feoblo cry, and my breatinng stops (this is what I am told by 
those who hava by chance seen me al such moments). 

The apparitions of Palladia last one, two, or three minutes, then 
gradually vanish and dissolve. 


These manifestations bear a great resemblance to the best- 
known types of hallucinations, with the exception, however, 
of tho first one: the revelation concerning the grave in tho 
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cemetery. The following experiences do not bear out this 
analogy: 


In 1879, at ihe end of November, I was in Kicff, seated at my 
desk, writing out an indictment, It was cight o’elock in the eve- 
ning; my watch wag before me on the lable, I was hurrying to 
finish my work, for at nine o’cloek I was to go to an evening party. 
Suddenly I saw Palladia seated in an arm-chair before me; her 
right elbow was on a table and her head was in her hand. When I 
had xeeovered from the shock, I looked at my wateh, following with 
my eyes the movement of the second-hand, Then I lifted my gaze 
to Palladia, I saw that she had not changed her position, and I 
could see her elbow, clearly, on the table, Mer eyes gazed at me 
with joy and serenity. ‘hen, for the first time, I decided to speak 
to her. “How do you feel, now?” I asked. Her face remained 
impassive; her lips, so far as I ean remember, did not move, but I 
distinctly heard her voice utter the word “Calm.”—“T understand,” 
T answered. And, as a matter of fact, I understood at that moment 
all the meaning she had put into the word. That I might he still 
more cortain that I was not dreaming, I looked at the watch again, 
and the second-hand. When I looked at Palladia anco more I 
noled that she had begun to melt away and vanish, 

In 1886 I was living with my parents on an estate in the Province 
of Poltava, One day, when I woke up at dawn, I saw Palladia. 
Sho was standing before me, about five paces away, gazing al mg 
with a joyful smile. Drawing near me, she spoke these words: 
“T havo been, I have seen,” and, still smiling, she disappeared. 
What did these words mean? I could not undersiand then, In 
my room my dog was sleeping near me, As soon os I saw Palladia, 
the dog’s hair bristled. With a yelp, he jumped up on my hed, 
pressed against me, and looked in the direction in which I was gaz- 
ing. Yo did not bark, though ordinarily he let no one enter my 
room without barking and growling. Whenever my dog saw Pal- 
India he pressed against me, as though seeking o refuge. I spoke 
to no one about the incident. The evening of thal same day, a 
young girl who was stopping with us told me that something strange 
had happened to her that morning. “When I waked up early this 
morning,’ she said, “I had a feeling that some one was standing at 
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the head of my bed, and I heard a voice saying to me, distinetly, 
Don’t be afraid of me; I’m good and loving.’ I turned my head, 
but saw nothing.” 

A. year later, I was engaged to this girl. I must add that on the 
previous occasion I had met the young lady for the first time, and 
was not thinking in the least of a future marriage, 

Rive years afterward, in 1890, I was with my wife and my son, 
aged two. We were staying wilh my old friends the Strijewskys, 
on their estate in the Province of Worondje. One day, about seven 
o'clock in the evening, I was returning from a hunting expedition, 

, went into the wing in which we were living, in order to change my 
clothes, I was sented in a room lighted by a large lamp, Tho 
door opened and my son Olé hurried to where I sat in an arm- 
chair. ‘Then, suddenly, Palladia appeared before me. I noticed 
that he did not take his eyes from her, He turned to me; pointing 
at her, he spoke these two words: “My aunt.” I took him on my 
knee and glanced toward Palladia, but she had vanished, Olég’s 
faco was absolutely calm and joyful; he was only beginning to 
speak; this explams his words concerning the apparition, : 


This detailed slatement was supplemented by ‘the substan- 
tiating declarations of the other witnesses, ‘his is important, 
for the first explanation which oceurs to us, in every case, 
is that, of a possible hallucination, Among others, Madame 
Mamitchitch wrote: 


I remember very well that on July 10, 1885, when we wore visit- , 
ing Monsieur C, Mamtchitch’s relatives, I waked up ab daybreak, 
for my sister and I had agreed that we would take an early morn- 
ing walk, I sal up in bed and saw that Mama and my sister wero 
asleep, . At that moment I had a feeling that some ono was standing 
at the head of my bed. I half turned around, for I was, so to 
speak, afraid to look, but saw no one, When I had lain down 
again I heard at once, behind me and above my head, a woman's 
voice saying in a low tone, but distinctly, “Don’t bo afraid of me; 
I’m good and loving,” and a whole sentence more, which I forgot 
as goon as she had spoken it, Immediately afterward I dressed 
and went out for a walk. It is strange that I wasn’t frightened in 
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the least. I said nothing about it to my mother and my sister, for 
they did not like such things, and did not believe in them; but on 
the evening of that same day, when the conversation turned on 
problems of the unknown, I told Monsieur Mamtehiteh what had 
happened to mo that morning, 


Suck is the story of this odd psychie manifestation. 
Plainly, if we should persist in seeing here only an hallucina- 
tion, we should be in error, for we should have to admit that 
(1) the narrator (2) his wife, who was ai that time a stranger 
to him (8) his child, two years old, (4) his dog-—we should 
have to admit, I say, that all these were the victims of hal- 
Iucinations, We should still have to explain the first warn- 
ing, regarding the cemetery. Everything, in this case, would 
lead us to decide in favor of real manifestations on the part 
of the deceased Palladia (who died at the age of fifteen) in 
the years 1878, 1875, 1876, 1879, 1885, and 1890—that is 1o 
say, tivo, three, six, twelve, and seventeen years after her 
death. Tho only way to avoid reaching this conclusion would. 
be to aceuso the narrator of having made up a whole series of 
lies, That is a most serious accusation, And the magistrate 
has some one to vouch for his honesty: Aksakof, 

That thore were hallucinations may be granted in the cases 
of certain visual and auditory phenomena; but this hy- 
pothesis is far from explaining everything, as is goncrally 
‘imagined. Elven if hallucinations played the chief réle, 
people about whom the narrators were thinking would show 
themselves, rather than spontaneous apparitions of unknown 
people. And it would be nervous, sensitive people who 
would havo these visions, rather than those who are calm, 
well poised, and often skeptical, Out of five thousand ac- 
counis sont me from various social classes in various coun- 
tries, there were, perhaps, only a hundred sent by men or 
women (women, above all) whose mental poise might have 
heen doubted—in whom light-headedness dominated reason, 
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Generally these observations are as positive as an astronomi- 
cal, meteorological, physical, or chemical observation made, 
on some one occasion, by chaneo, and under unexpected con- 
ditions, There is nothing pathological about them. 

Tt cannot be doubied that (at times) we receive warnings 
in dreams. In general these warnings would seem to como 
from ourselves, from our own consciousness, from our sub- 
eonscions minds. But they are (at times) connected with 
communications from dead relatives. This connection may 
be only an apparent one, and have no basis in fact. “Never- 
theless we know, on the othor hand (‘‘Beforo Death,’’ page 
808), that there are voices from outside ourselves—voicos 
that are unreal, but of psyehic origin. Besides, it happens 
not infrequently that we see dead persons in dreams, as 
though they were still alive, and they do not count for 
nothing in these illusions, When, thorefore, a warning is 
given by a friend beyond the grave, the question arises ag 
to whether or not this deceased person was really the sender 
of the warning. : 

The following letter presents this problem, It was sent 
me from Baltimore, Maryland, by an interested reader. 


When I was young—nineteen years old—I lost » mother whom 
T adored, Iler memory is sacred to mo and 1 often used to taka 
counsel of it, mentally. Several years Ialer—fivo or hix years-—T 
had to go throngh great struggles, and was, without knowing it, in* 
much danger, 

Ono night T was sleeping deeply, without dreaming. I saw no 
one; no scene roge heforo me, but my mother’s voice said to ma 
distinctly, “ake care, Fanny!’ 1 cannot tell yon if I woke up 
when J heard the voice, or afler hearing it. T know that T atill 
heard, distinetly, the sound of this dear, familiar voieo when I was 
fully awake—a voice the sound of which remained engraved upon 
my heart, Tho next day, at a certain mgment, I understood sud- 
denly why my mother’s voice had pul me on my guard, 

Several of my dreams have come true, They ‘are what I might 
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eall parable-dreams, and when I awaken I know their meaning in- 
tuitively; not after a time, bul at onee, 

Now that I am older, and pevlaps slronger, less nervous, and. less 
impressionable, such things have almost ecased io happen to me, 

It seems lo me—if I may express my opinion—thal we can more 
or less put ourselves in touch with psychic forees, or ent ourselves 
off from them. 

I have never seen an apparition, and the very thought of one 
frightens me, but, in order to reach a seientifie conclusion, no re- 

wsenreh seems too arduous to me; for, dominating all my inner 
struggles, came this voico from beyond the grave, clear and distinet: 
a mother’s warning to her child whom she saw in danger beeanso 
of hey ignorance, 

Why my mother’s voice rather than any other? Whence came 
this voice? Why did not the presentiment of danger come to me 
precisely at the erneial moment? I ofton have presentiments, T 

, feel things, and I believe in theso presentiments; but my mother’s 
. voiee was as clear and distinct as if she had spoken to me, in her 
earnest tone, And she did speak to me; therefore she is not dead. 
I. ‘Tr, Mrynao, 
Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore. 


(Letter 653.) 


Tt scems to me that this voice belongs in the category of 
exterior causes, and camo from tho dead mother, Jt is anti- 
philosophical to deny beeauso of preconesived convictions, 

- The narrator’s pereeption may not have been one that could 
be ascribed merely to sentiment, 

The following oeeurrence is a clear eaxe of posthumous 
intervention, 

A man who had been dead for ten years appdeed to his 
children in a dream. Tle reproached them for having left 
his bones—unearthed hy grave-diggers—abandoned in the 
snow, and the prey of wolves. They could not in the 
least have suspected that this was the casc. This example 
is particularly remgrkable in that il would seem to show 
with certainty the inftuence of the dead man, and because 
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it led to legal action and the sentencing of the grave-dig- 
gers} 


Cantel di Sangro, Italy, 
May, 1905. 

In tho pretty litle town of Castel di Sangro—~lost in the midst 
of the high Abruzze-Aquilen Mountains and until a few days 
ago almost buried under the snow—something happened which 
has exciled and held the attention, theso last few days, of the 
local authorities and the whole population. 

On the night of the third of last Mayeh, Signove Pasenl Cocozzn, 
a worthy man—Baron Raphatl Corrado’s game-warden—saw, in 
a dveam, his, father, who had been dead for ten years, Ilis father 
repronched him, as well as his brothers, for having forgotten him, 
and—somothing still more serious—for having left his poor bones, 
unearthed by grave-diggers, behind the tower in the cemetery, in 
the snow, the prey of wolves! 

Signore Cocozza, greatly affeeted by this grucsome dream, re- 
Inted it to his sister the next day. To his great surprise, his 
sister declared that she had had precisely the same dream. Then 
the worlhy warden, without further delay, and‘in spito of a 
snow-slorm, took his rifle and went io the cometory, situated on a 
hill above the town. ‘There, behind the tower, among tho brambles 
and on the snow, on which there were wolves’ footprinis, ho saw 
haman bones! Lhe dream had, therefore, been veridieal. 

Naturally, Signore Cocozza sent an accusation of the superin- 
lendent of tha eometery, Francois Mannarelli, to the lown hall 
Tt was transmilted to Signore Cagoria, the Tustica of the Ponee, wha" 
oxdored tho arvost of Mannarelli and threo other grave-diggors. 
Tho accused men said, in self-justification, that since the Limo set 
for tho oxhumation of the bodies and their transporlation to the 
charnel-house—ten years afler burial—had just come, they wore 
moving the bones at nightfall, had been overtakon by the snow and 
the cold, and had not been able to transfer some of the sloletons. 
At first the grave-diggers, in their own defense, tried to deny that 
the hones found were those of Signore Cacozzn’s father; in this way 
they could plead that the game-wardon hag not beon wrongod by 


1Annalee des Soicnoca psychkiques, September, 1905, pp. 651-f56. 
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their negligence. But ii appeared, through confidential information 
and from other investigations made in the cemetery, that tho 
bones were renlly those of Signore Cocozza, senior, who had been 
dead for ten years, 

The dream was veridical from every point of view. If, on the 
one hand, wo cannot exclude the possibility of the grave-diggers 
having influenced the percipients telepathically, there remains, how- , 
ever, an implication thal some more than human agency intervened, 
some agency which alone knew that wolves had gnawed the bones, 
Tho grave-diggers, moreover, could nol, when they exinuned tho 
bodies, have known io whom the skeletons belonged. And lastly—~ 
and this is remarkable—iwo percipients, the only persons directly 
concerned, had this dream simultancously. 

Guipo Piogda-Novi. 


A careful, systematic investigation of these strange oceur- 
rences has led to certain conclusions that are worthy of our 
attention, One of the most important documents in the case 
bears the stamp of the Castel di Sangro justice of tho peace. 
Tere it is: 


On Dr, Guido Fiocea Novi’s demand and in the interests of seien- 
tific research, with the authorization of the Justico of the Peace of 
Castel di Sangro, 

We hereby certify; 

That, from the records of the trial inglituled by tho Justice of tho 
Peace with an ordinance against Mannarelli I'vanceseo, Gentil An- 
“tonio, Fuseo Ippolito, Petrarca Antonio, and Riechiujo Giovanni, 
following an accusation daied March 4, 1005, for the misdemeanor 
of exhuming human bones, it appears: 

(1) On page 1 of tho official records of March 4, 1905, that tho 
police officer Vito Peschinelli, as soon as he received the acevsation 
of Signore Pascal Cocozza (son of tho deceased Pierre), went to 
tha spot and verified what Signore Cocozza had relnied. Ie Cound, 
also, that there, were wolves’ and foxes’ footprints near the bones; 
this Helped to explain the disappearance of certain portions of the 
skeleton. . 

(2) On page 16 of Fo official report of ihe action brought by 
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the plaintiff, dated March 7, 1905, that Signore Paseal Cocozza 
stated to the magistrate that on the night of March 3-4, ho had seen, 
in a dream, his father, who had complained that no one thought of 
protecting his remains, Ile then went immediately to the eemetery, 
and afterward went beele there with his brother-in-law, who told 
hun that he remembered the preciso spol where the deeeased had 
been buried. Seaticied over a distanee of Lrom fifteen to twenty 
moters, thirteen human bones were found. Signore Cocozza, senior, 
had dicd on January 10, 1896, 

(3) On page 20 of the’ Royal Riflemen’s report, dated March 
7, containing the record of the investigation, the commanding officer 
of tho riflemen (the author of the report) declared that everything 
led to the belief that the bones in question had been abandoned there 
by the grave-diggeis beeause of the diMenlly they had had in earry- 
ing them to tho charnel-house, about which a great quantily of snow 
had accumulated, 

Thom the Clerk’s Office of tho Justiee of the Peace (Castel di 
Sangro) May 24, 1905. 

Rivoner Gurpo, 
Assistant Clerk of the Court. 
(Oficial stamp of the : 
Justice of the Peace) Leamined this day by A, Casonta, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Before publishing this case, Dr. Dariox, editor of the An- 
nales psychiques at that time, wrote to Dr. Fiocea-Novi onca 
more, asking him for information as to ihe result of the 
grave-diggers’ trial, and requesting him to find out whether 
in the days immediately preceding the droam Signore Co- 
cozza had not passed near the cometery, where, moro or Juss 
unconsciously, he might have been siruck by its disordered 
condition, Ilere is tho doctor’s reply: 


Castel di Sangro, Angnst 4, 1905. 


First, 7 shall give the result of the trial: The grave-diggers were 
found guiliy. The suporinlendent, Mannazelli, was acquitted, he- 
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cause he was able to justify his absence. Signore Cocozzn was ol- 
lowed to assume the position of plaintiff, as the injured party, sinee 
the Justice of the Peaca admitted, after the proofs submitted dur- 
ing the proceedings, the reality of the dream. 

As for the accidental or subconscious knowledge which Signore 
Cocozza might have had as to the condilion of the bones, this theory 
must be absolutely ruled oul: (1) because the cemetery is diMentt 
of access; a special trip must be made to it; it is on the top of a 
very precipilous pass, surrounded by great, mediwval walls, as you 
may sce from the enclosed photograph; (2) beeause, al the lime 
when this happened, the snow was very gh, wolves infested the 
country-side and we had had nothing less than 21° below zero! It 
was precisely for these reasons that the poor grave-ciggerg had with- 
drawn, Ilow could Signore Cocozza have been walking in the 
graveyard under such conditions, when if was only with the great- 
est difficulty that he and the other subordinates (my clerk included) 
were persuaded to leave their houses? ... 

Guo Frovca-Novi. 


Can ‘we reasonably dispute the fact that there was direct 
influence on ihe part of this man who had been dead for 
ten years? 

These experiences are of the greatest interest, 

Sinee this chapter is devoted to posthumous manifesta- 
tions observed from four to thirty years alter dissolution, I 
must here remind my readers of the occurrence related in Vol- 
eumo II (page 314) by Miss Luey Dodson, A mother ap- 
peared, sixteen years after her death, bearing in her arms two 
children whieh she held out 1o het daughier, whose sister-in- 
law had just dicd, as a result of cofifnement. But we may 
suppose that the woman who was in childbed, thinking of 
tho future of these children, acted telopathically on her 
sister-in-law, and that sho herself produced the image of the 
mother, 

In the matter of identity, we can be loss certain, in this 
case, than in the case given on page 88: a father, dead for 
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fourteen years, who appeared to his son and to his daughter- 
in-law, 

The following occurrence took placo iwenty years after 
death. I am taking an account of it Crom a letter sent me 
in May, 1900. The apparition, in a dveam, scomed objective 
to the dreamer, Was thero, in this ease, only a wave of 
memory due to the subconscious mind? That hypothesis 
deserves discussion. 

Mr. Tolbrook, editor of tho ‘‘T¥erald of Iealih’? (New 
York), wrote on July 30, 18847: 


In the spring of 1870 T had an attack of acule bronchitis, which 
mada me very ill Since I had had oa similar atlack every winter 
and covery spring for several your's, 1 was most dialurbed and hbe- 
lieved that it would beeomo chronic, and would, perhaps, ond fatally. 
T was young and having just begun a lino of work in which I 
wished Lo remain fox 2 long time,.L was most dejected by tho pros- 
poel. ‘ 

Ono day I fell into a deep sleop, and had tho following dream, 
whieh is still fresh in my memory: 

My sister, who had been dead for moro than twenly years, and 
whom 1 had almost forgolien, dvow near my bed and anid: “Don't 
worry about your health; wo have como to take care of you; you 
still havo n great deal to do in this world.” Thon sho disappeared, 
and it seemed to mo that my brain ivas clealrified, as though by tho 
shock of contact with a battery. Bub instead of botng painful, this 
sensation was dolicious. ‘The eurront deseendad into my Jungs and 
chesl, whore 1 folt ib vory strongly. Jb spread, thenea, bo the ex- 
tremilies, where it carsed an agroenblo warmth, 7 awakened almost 
at onee, and folt vory woll, Sined then I have navor had any al- 
tack of this illness. The phantom of my sislor was indistinet, bub 
her voiee was very clear, Nothing like that had ever happened to 
me hofore, and has nol sines, 

7 M. L. Lorsroox. 


1 Proceedings 8, P, R., VITL, 874, Human Personality, 1, 370, An 
dalee des Soiences payohiques, 1800, p, 168, 
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One may easily imagine the doubts of an honest-minded 
seekor, when these experiences arc put before him. Is it prob- 
able that the sister counted for nothing, as rogards theso 
sensations? Was not, in this case, a sort of magnetism irans- 
mitted from beyond the grave? : 

The following account was sent me from Valparaiso on 
May 9, 1899. The apparition was that of a person who had 
been dead for more than thirty years. 


I was extremely young at that time, and slept in a room with my 
mothor, My bed was just in front of the door which gave on to a 
hallway. One evening I was sent lo bed enrly, as usual. My mother 
wenl with me herself, with a ¢andle which sho put on the table, 
and left me, to rejoin ihe rest of the family; thoy used to slay up 
until ten or eleven, I was sitting on the bed, hesilalting as to 
whether to shp under the sheet because it was growing cold, when, 
lifting my eyes by chance, I saw al the end of the hall—for the 
door was still open—an old woman coming toward me, I thought 
at first thal it was my grandmother. But as I perceived details 
better I saw that it was not she, and that I did not know her, My 
astonishment changed to terror when the apparition entered the 
room, Although she stood fully in the light, and I could see her 
clearly, I perceived the furniture through her body. ‘The phantom 
approached the foot of my bed, and then I could not help uttering 
piercing cries. Bvery one came up; I told what I had seen; they 
langhed in my face, and said that I had been dreaming. 

No one in my family had died at that time. Some years later 
T heard my grandmother relate that, aboul thirly years before, my 
unelo had bought this house from the heive of an old woman to 
whom it had belonged, and that this old woman had died in the very 
yoom in which I had seen Ue apparilion. I should like to point out 
the coincidence without drawing any conclusion, [ shall add only 
ono thing: that T had never had any visions or hallucinations before 
this adventure, and that I have never had any since then, 

L, Jourtps, 


* 


(Letter 666.) 
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It is usnal to reason like the parents of this child, who 


was aceused of having scen nothing, of having dreamed, + 


But he was not asleep. Was it an imaginary vision? Ie 
never had any other. In this way such oecurrenees—which 
are, as a matter of fact, inexplicable—have been dismissed. 
But should they not be examined a litile moro carefully? 
The child saw an old woman whom he mistook at first, in 
all calmness, for his grandmother. It was a phantom, 
through which he could see the furniture. On the other 
hand, an old woman had died in this room, It seems to me 
that instead of wiping the slate clean of the picture, and ef- 
facing everything because the oceurrence puzzles us, it is 
more scientific to enlighten onrselves by investigating and 
discussing such problems, 

These diverse accounts, therefore, give us examples of ap- 
paritions observed ten, fifteen, twenty, and thirty years after 
death, Lave we not already read (in Volume TI, page 195) 
of the apparition of a Mrs. Carleton, who had been dead for 
fifty-six years? Mrs, Carleton, faithful to hor promise to 
a woman friend, announced to this friend that she must pre- 
pare to die in twenty-four hours, The friend, convinced of 
the truth of the announcement, took a bath, that the family 
might be spared the trouble of washing her dead body, She 
died at the time specified. 

Thave before mo a great many bits of testimony as to mani- 
festations on the part of dead persons. Thoy include warn- 
ings helpful to those who received thom. Among the docu- 
ments is an account of a personal experionee, which was sont 
me by Monsieur Oscar Belgconne, secretary to the Anvors 
public prosecutor, The account, bears the number 4421, in 
my records. The large number of documents contained in 
this volume obliges me to hold these bits of testimony in re- 
serve; thoy might be considered a supploment io thoso pub- 
lished here. 

While seeking to explain these experiences—to bring them 
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into line with the normal course of evenis—as forgotten rec- 
ollections, latent in the memory, we have seen thai many 
eall for quite another sort of explanation. I had kept one 
last one in reserve, an occurrence which took place sixty-cight 
years after dissolution. IL concerns a man who died in 1824, 
and who appeared to his grandson in a dream, in 1892, Lo 
show him where his grave was. The analysis of the case fills 
a large number of pages, and Jeaves us with an impression 
that it is ‘‘possible’’ io attribute the dream to a forgotien 
recollection. In any case, 1 should like io call investigators’ 
atdention to it—the attention of those with a love for analysis, 
(See ‘Annales des Seiences psychiques,’’ 1912, page 24.) 

Ave the oceurrences which have just been given (and pains- 
takingly analyzed) not at one in proving the immortality 
of the soul and the reality of communication between the 
dead and the living? They talte place ai intervals, as we seo, 
from the vory moment of dissolution to days, weeks, months, 
and years afterward. 

Thore arc'other occurrences still farther removed from the 
hour of dissolution. ‘These porsist as legends, even for sev- 
eral centuries, In this way wo reach haunted houses, step 
by step. 

We cannot here investigate this important field, But we 
cannot help taking still a little time to consider othor proofs 
of survival and the gontinuity of psychic life by turning 10 
the teachings of gpiritism, which, so far, we have not been 
able to take up in this work. 

T had planned to put still another sories of oceurronces he- 


fore my readors, since they add special evidence. These , 


wore, on the one hand, apparitions, at death-beds, of those 
already dead. On the other hand, I had planned to show 
the actual reality of certain phantoms, and to give photo- 
graphs of them. But space is lacking for such an analysis. 

The eonelusion that we may draw, therefore, from all the 
proceding pages, and from these ten chapters,. is that if 
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readers have not been convinced by the innumerable proofs 
offered, clear as the sun at noon, they will never be con- 
vineed. Qne might as well go-into the fields and speak 
Tlebrew or Sanskrit to the husbandmen. 

Perhaps future science will discover an explanation of the 
phenomena—one different from that which seems to us to-day 
the most direct and most natural. But the occurrences prove 
that there are such phenomena, and that they must no longer 
bo disdained, 


XI 


MANIFESTATIONS OF TIITN DEAD IN SPIRITSTIO EXPERIMENTS 


J, liko every ona alse, laughed at sph 
itism. But what T mistook for Voltnito's 
Jaugh was but an uliot's Inugh, 7" 

Nua, Bonnennnn. 


PIRITISM ? is, in general, in bad repute, and deserves 

to be. Most of its disciples are wunmethodical; they 

are often lacking in mental poiso, are often dupes 
of illusions, They prefer a belief and a religion which merely 
console, to tho impartial and critical investigation without 
which we can be sure of nothing. These are bad conditions 
for research; adequate safeguards are lacking, 

In ‘Allan Kardeo’s time (in the course of the speech which 
I made at his grave on April 2, 1869) I believed it helpful 
and even necessary to proclaim, at this very grave, that 
"sninitism is not a religion but a science,’”? and to add that 
“we ave now at the dawn of an undiscovered science.” 
During the fifty years which followed the utterance of these 
words, the continued progress of our research has lout then 
greater and greater emphasis, confirmed them more and more 
fully. 

(t is by the scientifte mothod alone that we may make 
progvess in the search for truth, Religious beliof must not 
take the place of impartial analysis. Wo must be constantly 
on our guard against illusions, 

Apart from deliberate deception, dishonest and inexcus- 


4 Monsieur Mammarion makes a distinction between “spiritualism” 
and “spiriliem.” By “spiritualism” ho means the general doctrine 
that departed spirits hold infereourse with mortals. By “apiritism” 
ho means mediumistic research —J'ranslator. 
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able, there is autosuggestion leading to involuntary decep- 
tion. Believers allow themselves to be easily pulled, I have 
seen iables moved, quite patontly, by the hands of so-called 
“mediums,’? without these ‘‘mediums’’ themselves suspeet- 
ing it (at times), despite the elearest evidence, People too 
often accept the sayings of self-styled ‘‘spivits,’? withont 
the slightest verification (contrdle). Moreover, they have 
ended by giving the name contréle (‘‘eontrol’’) to the spirit 
itself—that is to say, to the unknown eause which is to bo 
determined! This is a grammatical absurdity. 

And all this is usually done in good faith. 

There are also dishonest exploiters of credulity, who give 
“‘séances,’? promising apparitions and posthumous mani- 
festations 10 the simpletons who listen to them. Those who 
have been gulled then complain, laughably, of having been 
robbed! The human race, supposedly intelligent, is truly 
strange. One must have a great deal of courage to work 
perseveringly, surrounded by these impostors; one must be 
sustained by the conviction that there are truths io be dis- 
covered, 

There ig more than one danger in psychic research, and 
above all in spiritistic experiments, The chicf danger is 
that we prove, indubitably, the reality of phenomena that 
are not merely inoxplicable but are, at times, improbablo 
and logically inadmissible. In this way we begin a dangor- 
ous descent, for where docs reality stop? ‘There is a limit. 
Where is it? Men and women admit the most blatant ab- 
surditics in perfect good faith—women, ahove all, if we must, 
speak the truth. Their ‘credulity sometimes equals that of 
the most simple-minded bigots, whd sce the devil or Provi- 
dence in the least changes in temporature or the loast impox- 
tant vicissitudes of existence, And with what’ ease certain 
‘*mediums’’ play upon weak minds! ‘We even ask ourselves, 
often, whether these naive experimenters are dupes or ac- 
complices, and would not prefer io be deccived! Wea must 
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guess where this dangerous descent begins, and never draw 
near that point, 

It is difficult to obtain definite results from ihe encompass- 
ing psychic atmosphere. We get, at iimes, replies differing 
so greatly from thé ideas of the porsons present that tho 
identity of ihe spirit that has been evoked would seom to he 
proved by the particular details which that spirit reveals, 
Then, when his namo is asked, he cannot give it! Very 
often, too, he gives only one initial. Why? Tt is discon- 
certing. 

But those who reject everything donneccied with these ox- 
periments are wrong, without a doubt. We cannot say in 
such cases, ‘‘Hverything or nothing.’’ There are occurrences 
worthy of the most serious attontion, And these occurrences, 
as well as the diverse experiences given in the three volumes 
of this work, prove the materialistic theory to be erroncous, 

It hppears to me that, in order to form an exacl and vigor- 
ous estimate of the authenticity of proofs of identity in spiril- 
istic communications, we must be ccrtain, above all, that no 
part of these communications proceeds from the subcon- 
scious minds of the experimenters and of those present. If 
any part can be attributed to them, this renders posthumous 
research illusory. 

If the influence of persons present at tho séance ean be 
eliminated, research becomos possible, Bul, again, wo must 
not lose sight of our present knowledge of telepathy and 
forget that living people may.iransmit, thought to a dis. 
lance, 

‘Wo seo what care is necessary in tho oxperimental study 
of spiritism. 

‘We have already, in this volume, seen examples of such 
manifesiations—among othors, in our preliminary investiga- 
tion, in the revelations of Monsiour Bossan’s family, and in 
other cases in which tho identity of tho communicating 
spirit has seomed to us well establishod, 
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They are not things of to-day, these investigations in which 
the identity of the communicating spirits is discussed; in- 
vestigations which lead to positive results. More than a 
quarter of a century ago Dr. Chazarain published, in “Le 
Progrés spirite’’ (Lyons), ihe following account: 


Monsicur Honoré Chavée was a distinguished anthropologist and 
linguist, and author of a remarkable book, valued by all the savants 
of the world: “The Indo-European Lexicology.” Tle was ITove- 
Tneque’s instructor in matters of Hmguistio erndition, and was one of 
the fist lecturers who, wiih Mammarion, Jacolliot, Sarcey, Maria 
Deraisme, and others, used to speak in the lecture hall in the borle- 
vard des Capucines, at a time when Yves THenry, whose physician 
and friend I was, was in charge of it. This was in 1866. 

While attending his lectures I became acquainted with Mon- 
siew Chavée, nnd entered into long-continued and friendly relations 
with him, whieh lasled until his death, 

Monsieur Chavéo belioved in successive existences, bub did not 
adwil that ib is possible for Use dead fo communicate with us, To 
explain spirit, communications and the part played by, mediums, ho 
had evolved a most original theory, similar to that based on mental 
suggestion and the exteriorization of thought, 

Madame Chavéo had obtained, thvongh Madame Rodidxo as a 
medium (in 1862 she had served as Monsieur Plammarion’s 
medium), a communieation which seems to me to express hor hus- 

. band’s ideas before he retuned to his life in space, 

Some days later I had gone to the home of one of my paticnts, 
Madame D——, who was in bed, I entered her yvoom, in whieh 
were two of her friends, Madomoisella G—— and Madamo V—-—, 
her housekeeper} they were seated al a table placed close beside her 
bed. Both were mediums and were at that moment engaged in 
gpivitislic experiments, At onea I decided to profil by tho oc- 
casion and (o evoke Chayéc. It was simple euriosily on my part; 
I had no other idea. 

The table having replied in the affirmative, Madame D——, sitting 
up in bed, wrote down the letters given by the rapping. 

Aftor the last Ieller, the table stopped; we asked whether the 
communication were ended. Since there was an affirmative reply, 
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Madame D-—— wrote tho spirit’s name at the bottom of the sheet, 
spelling it in this way: Chavet. She believed this spelling to be 
correct, 

Scarcely had she finished when the table, on which our hands 
were still resting, began 10 move ones more, and dictated these 
words: “That is not the way my name is spelled.” 

When Madame D—— had had the peneil in her hand, 1 was dhout 
two meters away from her, on a level with her feet. Ilad I wished 
to do so, it would havo been absolutely imposmble Lor me to seo 
what sha had written. This was equally true of the other persons 
who had their hands on the table; they were, moreover, ignorant of 
the correct spelling. 

No one of us, therefore, could have known that the name had 
been wrongly spelled when the table began to move, calling atten- 
tion to the e1ror, 

Consequently, the medium could not havo been warned, by 
thought-vibration on the part of the persons present, of the mistake 
that had been made, and could not have controlled tho table, 

I must inform you that the great linguist Llonoré Chavéo could 
not bear, when ho was alive, to have Ins name incorrectly writlen 
or his first namo altered. His widow, to whom I showed the eom- 
munication in question and tho subsequent remark which the writer 
of it lad dictated, cried at once: “Ah, that protest was just like 
hin! Just think: when ono of his compatriots and friends [Mon- 
siewr Chavée was a native of Namur] spoke of his books most 
culogistically in speech he made in Brussels, lho newspapers of 
thal city printed a report of the speech, giving his first namo as 
Iienri, Ile was so annoyed by this error that he had seareely 
finished veading the account in tho Belgian newspaper when he sent 
a telegram protesting against the unintentional substitution; he 
wasn’t willing o wait until evening to send a letter.” 

This furnished slill another proof of tho spivil’s identity. Il 
was heenuse of the persistence, heyond the grave, of this original 
sido of his charaeicr that he wished to call altention Lo the mistake 
that had been made, For this reason we have here, more or loss 
by ehanee, an exixemely elear proof of identity; ifs value is un- 
questionable, But I am inelined {o believe that, while faithful 
to this peculiarity which made him, when alive, unable to bear any 
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confusion of his name with any similar name whatsoever, even fox 
a moment, he also availed himself, cagorly and joyfully, of an oa- 
pasion to giva us a rare proof of the identity of a spmt, 

Dr Crazarary, 


The best proof that these phenomena are not always caused 
by autosuggestion is the faci that they often oeeur without our 
willing it. For example, how’ many times do we not, at 
table-rapping séances, demand vainly that an important 
message be continued! All those present wish ardently for 
a continuation, and despite all their wailing (it sometimes 
lasts a vory long while) nothing happens. An exterior will 
dominates us, or, at least, dominates our own conscious will, 
Tho beginning of a sentence is dictated, and wo think we can 
guess the end of it; but not at all: it onds in another waty. 
A word is begun: we believe we foreseo what the last let. 
ters will be; but it is another word which is dictated. On 
a particular day wo are in an especially veeeptive mood as 
regards communications; we wait for half an hour, an hour, 
{wo hours, without obtaining any resulis. On another day 
there are rappings, cracking noises; the table moves at 
onee. There is here, plainly, a cause other than our con- 
sciousness. 

All of us live, without knowing it, in a psychic onviron- 
ment we do not understand. The atmosphere contains not 
only chemical clemenis—oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic-acid gas, 
watery vapor, et cetera—but also psychic elements. Every- 
whore there are souls, There is a constant mingling of 
animigm and. spivitism in the experiments of which we are 
speaking; it is oxtremely diffienlt to separate thom, 10 isolate 
them, Lot us iry to do this here, however. 

Among the experiments which would lead us to believe in 
communication with spirits, T should like particularly to call 
my readers’ attention to the following ones, because these 
were made during the very first years of modorn spiritism, 
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which had its inception in 1855. We are conecrned here with 
unquestionable testimony: that of Judge Edmonds, who ob- 
served the phenomena in question in his own family, in the 
case of his daughter Laura. 

Judge Kdmonds was not a negligible witness. IIe en- 
joyed a considerable renown in the United States by reason 
of the exalted powers with which he was invested, at first as 
President of the Senate, then as a member of the Now York 
Iligh Court of Appeal, When his attention was drawn to 
spiritism he despised it with all the skepticism of a magistrate 
accustomed to dealing with uncertain human testimony. But 
after a conscientious inquiry he staicd that he believed not 
merely that such occurrences took place, but also in the 
validity of the theory of spirits as an explanation. 

The amazement and indignation of the best American so- 
ciety were so great that Judge Edmonds was Loreed to give 
up his work as a.magistrate and tender his resignation. lo 
sacrificed, unhesitatingly, his own personal interests 10 what 
he considered to be the truth. Ile showed in this a rare 
courage which we should do well to admire; it lent weight 
to the affirmations of this early witness. 

His daughter Laura had reecived a careful education, 
She was a fervent Catholic. Ior spiritual adviser ordered 
her to renounce mediumistie research; she did this, and 
refused to he present at séances, though the persons about 
her often held them. 

But the dwelling in which she lived oventually bocame 
a sort of haunied house. Dalf a year had gone by in 
this way; she constantly heard strange sounds and witnessed. 
phenomena no less strange occurring without apparent human 
intervention; phenomena which, nevertheless, scemed to be 
guided by some intelligent entity, Impelled by curiosity, 
she began, once more, to go to séances. Soon she was con- 
vineed of the presence of an intelligent force, without know- 
ing what this foree could be. She began to speak varions 
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languages, though she knew besides her mother tongue only 
French, which she had learned at school. Her father states 
that during this first year, in various circumstances, she 
spoke nine or ten languages, sometimes within an how, with 
perfect ease and fluency. 

But let us listen to the judge himself: 


With her as an intermediary, people who were perfect stvangers 
to us could speak to their dead friends in their own languages. 
The following occurrence, among others, took place: 

One evening I had a visit from a stranger, a Greek named 
Evangélidts; it was not long before he was speaking to Lauxa in his 
own tongue. In the course of the conversation he seemed greatly 
affected, and even shed tears. Six or seven people were present, 
and one of them asked the reason for his emotion, Tha Greek 
avoided a direct reply, saying that it was a question of family 
matters, 

On the next day he renewed his conversation with Laura, and 
since there were no strangers in my home this time, he gave: us the 
desired explanation, The invisible personality with, whom he was 
speaking, with Laura as an intermediary, said that he was an in- 
timate friend, who had died in Greece: the brother of the Greek 
patriot Maveo Bozariis. This friend informed Evangélidés of the 
death of his (Evangélidés’s) son, who had stayed in Greece and had 
been in excellent health when his father left for America, 

Ten days after his first visit Evangélidés informed us that he 
had just received a letter telling him of the death of his son, This 
letter must have been on its way at the time of his first interview 
with Laura. 

I should like to know how I should regard this occurrence. It 
is impossible to deny it; it was too startlingly evident, I might just 
as well deny that the sun shines upon us, 

Nor could I consider it an illusion, for there was nothing to 
distinguish it from any other reality which one grows aware of at 
any time in one’s life. 

All this took place in the presence of from eight to ten persons, 
all of them educated, intelligent, logical, and as capable ag any one 
of distinguishing an illusion from a real occurrence. 
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Il would be vain to contend that it was the reflection of our own 
thoughis, We had never seen this man; he had been introduced 
to us by a friend on that very evening. Moreover, even supposing 
that our minds could have transmiticd to him the idea that his son 
was dead, how could our thoughts have made Laura understand and 


speak Gueek, a language which sho had nover heard? 
J. W. Epuonps. 


In giving this account Aksakof, 100, asks himself how it 
should be interpreted. If there ever was a case, he remarks, 
in which we might cite clairvoyance, this would be the one, 
But such av explanation could not apply, here. Laura saw 
Evangélidés for the first time in her life, She knew abso. 
lutely nothing of his family, which was living in Greece, 
and still less of his deceased friend, Bozarris’s brother, 
Where, then, can we discover the ‘‘intense interest’ the 
“nowerful motive,’’ capable of rendering the medium clair. 
voyant, by which IIartmann claims 10 explain overything? 
And however, perfect this young girl’s clairvoyance might 
have been, how could it have given her the ability 10 speak 
Greek? Nor would it be logical to attribute to ono souree 
the gift of speaking Greek, and to another source the revela- 
tion of the child’s death. Plainly, tho two manifestations 
had one and the same cause, 

There is, in this case, a psychic clomont still to be isolated, 

Here is a similar story, also related by Judge Edmonds: 


One day, an unknown entity caused my wife to speak the purest 
Scotch dialect. This entity had taken the namo of a women from 
Paisley, Scotland, who informed us of her death; she said (hat sho 
had died in that town some days carlicry. We learned that she was 
the grandmother of one of the members of our cirelo who had como 
to America about. a year before, Three or fonr days afterward tho 
same individuality manifested itself, using as a medium Miss Scon- 
gall, a young person from Rockfort, Illinois, who knows no Scotch 


1 Animisme et Spiritisme, p. 410. 
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at all. Sho announced her death through this young woman as 
well, speaking her usual dialect and giving various details as io the 
house in which she was living: the garden, the trees, ete. Miss 
Scongall had not been present at the first manifestation of this 
woman, and knew nothing about it, A young man who had a pev- 
sonal interest in the communication, asked various questions, that 
he might verify the identity of the entity manifesting itself, He 
sought information concerning certain people,—among others, those 
whom he had known in Scotland—and got replies that were satis- 
factory in every respect. The same spirit manifested itself at sev- 
eral consecutive séances, and gave undeniable proofs of its iden- 
tity. 

The young man’s conviction was so absolute that he wrote at 
once to his friends in Scotland and informed them of his grand- 
mother’s death, taking care to indicate the source of his informa- 
tion. The letters which he afterward received confirmed the news 
fully. + 


We have, therefore, in the foregoing, two similar occur- 
rences: the death of a person completely unknown to the 
mediums, announced in a language with which the mediums 
were unacquainted, but which was spoken by the deceased 
person. These phenomena occurred during the period of 
the first experiments of modern spiritism. 

We might give a large number of like cases in which the 
messages announcing the deaths of certain persons also re- 
vealed various details as to the deceased persons’ private - 
affairs, details which were entirely unknown to the others 
present. ‘Light’? (Letter 1885, page 315) gave among other 
occurrences the following most remarkable one: 


Dr. Davey, who was living near Bristol, had a son—also a 
physician—residing in a foreign country. The son, who wished to 
yeturn, left for England on an English vessel, bound for London, 
Instead of paying for his passage he offered his services as ship’s 
doctor; but he died in the course of the voyage.” When the ship 


1 Rdmonds, Letters on Spiritualism (New York, 1860), pp. 118-120. 
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yeached London the captain informed the father of this, and gave 
him the sum of dwenty-two pounds sterling which he said he had 
found on the deceased man. He also gave him an excerpt from tho 
ship’s log-book, in which all these details were set down, Dr. 
Davey was touched by the captain’s acis and gave him, as a remem- 
brance, a gold pencil-holder. 

Some months afterward the doctor and his wife were at a spirit- 
istie séance in London. Several boisterous manifestations took 
place, such as the moving of furniture, rappings, cl cetera. The 
medium, who was a woman, explained these phenomena as mean- 
ing that the spirits had a communication to make to one of the 
persons present, We wished to know which one it was, Then a 
large table, which no one was touching, and which was at the other 
end of the room, began to slide along and slopped very near Dr. 
Davey. We asked who was manifesting himself, The namo spelled 
out was that of Dr. Davey’s dead son. IIe declared, to every one’s 
horror, that he had been poisoned! 

The doctox, wishing to make sure of this person’s identity, asked 
for a proof. Then the occult speaker told him of his gift to the 
captain, a thing which no one of the persons present could have 
known about, “The doctor asked whether the poison had been ad- 
minislered intentionally or by accident. Tho reply was, “Both 
things are possible.” Il was stated, furthermore, that tho sum of 
mouey left by the deceased was seyenty and nol twenty-two pounds 
sterling, Various other details were also given, 

After receiving itheso communications, Dr. Davey had the ship- 
owner give him a copy of the log-book; it did not agreo with the 

* excerpt which the captain had put into his hands, 

In Oclober, 1884, just beforo publishing this account, we wrote 
to Dy. Davey, ILere is part of his reply: 

“After my son’s death (1863) I had oecasion to take up spivit- 
ism, I learned, one day, at a séanes held in London at which my 
son manifested himself, that the details as to his death, given by 
the captain, were not authentic. I found out that his death was 
due lo the imprudence of a steward who had put extranet of bitter 
almonds into his castor-oil instead of mint, as my son ‘had vequested. 
I knew nothing,” beforehand, about all the Pecuniary matlers to 
which he alluded, Among the effects which were given mo aftég’ my 
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son’s death were only twenty-two pounds sterling and several cop- 
per coins, but I have every 1eason to helieve that at the moment 
of his death he had nearly seventy pounds sterlmg in his possession.” 

We are seeking io arrive at certainty. But in what 
science do we attain it, absolutely? Most of the time we at- 
tain only a high degree of probability, generally speaking, as 
an equivalent for certainty. This is true, above all, in 
ethical questions, 

The following is a remarkable case, vouched for by ab- 
solutely trustworthy witnesses, 

Dr, Vincent Gubernari, who had made his home on the 
pretty Arcetri ITill near Florence (all Galileo’s admirers 
know of it), had been an orphan from his earliest years and 
had been brought up tenderly by his aunt, who had become 
a second mother to him. 

He was a convinced materialist, and was, above all, com- 
pletely skeptical where spiritism was concerned. He was 
nevertheless impressed by the fact that several of his friends, 
who were learned and well balanced, were taking certain 
experiments seriously. Desirous-of learning the truth with 
his own eyes, he expressed a desire to try a séance in his 
home, 

Favored by fortune, he had married Signora Isabella Ser- 
gardi, a member of a patrician family in Sicna, who had 
brought him a large dowry. The husband and wife had 
agreed that, in case either shquld die, the possessions of the 
deceased one should go to the other. Signora Isabella had 
already made her will with this provision, thinking that her 
husband had done likewise. 

The doctor made an agreement with his spiritistic friends 
that he would be present at certain séances, and would see 
what happened. Let us listen to the story?: 


1 Bozzano, Luoe ¢ Ombia, Dee. 1919, . 
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So ihey held some séances. On the occasion of the second one, 
on Qetober 29, 1874, the persons of the group had seareely placed 
ther hands on the iable when il was violently shaken. The doctor 
demanded ‘the disturber’s name, 

“Tua zia Rosa [Your Aunt Rosa],” was the answer. 

Surprised, the doctor replied: 

“Well, f you're really my good Aunt Rosa, help me in my pro- 
fession and aid me to make money.” 

“I did not come for that, I came to advise you to change your 
way of life, and io think of your wife.” 

“Of my wife? I’ve already thought of her,’ the doctor answered. 
boldly. “So much so that each of us has made a will in the other's 
favor,” 

“That is a lie,” said the gpivit, shaking the table violently, “She 
has left everything to you, but yon have left her nothing.” 

It was then that Signore Gubernari, who was present at tho 
séance, entered into the conversation, She declared that the spirit 
was mistaken and that her husband could prove it by showing his 
will to, the friends then present. 

Upon this interruption on the part of his wife, Dr. Gubernari, 
feeling himself compromised, answered that he was a conscientious 
man, but that he would show the will to no one. 

Then the spirit, shaking thé table still more violently, atlded: 

“I tell you again that you are an impostor! Chango your will, 
and change your life, too! You have no time to lose, for before 
many days have passed you will be in the spirit world.” 

This vevelation was like a thunderbolt to the doctor. IIo was 
overwhelmed by it, and eriéd, in a rage: 

‘Die before my wife? It’s impossible, I’m younger than she, 
To the devil with that lablol” 

The séance ended ak this point. 

The next day Colonel Maurizio, a friond of the doctor, saw that 
he was greatly agitated, and spoke 1o him of tht deception often 
practised at spiritistic meetings, proposing that ho verify the alate- 
ments at another séance at the home of Countess.Passerini, This 
seemed to calm the doctor, and he awaited impatiently the upshot 
of the new experiment, . 


he 
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“There was no deception,” the spirit stated at this new séance, 
“and what was said was the absolute truth,” 

“Therefore,” they asked, “Dr. Gubernari must soon die?” 

“Without any doubt, and before the end of the year.” 

That they might not inercase the doctor’s worry, they told him 
that there had been deception in this case also, and that he would 
be wrong to bother himself about it, This statement calmed his 
distress to such an extent that he found himself unable to under- 
stand the anguish which the prediction of lis imminent death had 
eaused lim, 

Nevertheless during the night of November 12th, he came down 
with a raging fever. The physicians stated that his illness was 
not serious, yet the patient suffered termbly. 

His friends went to Countess Passerini’s home, for a new séance. 

A spirit manifested itself, and made this reply to the questions 
asked: “I understand nothing about medicine, but to do you a 
favor T can go and look for a spirit who followed that profession 
during his hfe on earth. Wait a minute,” 

A silence, After some moments the table moved once more: 

“T have found the doctor; he is here; question him,” 

“What illness is Gubernavi suffering from?” 

“Byrom. a fatal disease. He will soon be one of us.” 

‘Ts his illness merely physical, or is it mental as well?” 

“Both physical and mental,” 

“Can you tell us whg you are?” 

“My name is not unknown to you: Dr, Panattoni,” + 

Some days later Signore Gubernari’s colleagues, called into con- , 
sultation, diagnosed his malady as inflammation of the bladder, and 
he succumbed on December 30, 1874. ; 

This former skeptic, on his death-bed, stated that he saw, near 
him, Dr. Panattoni, who did not desert him for an instant, and also 
his mother and his Aunt Rosa, who tried to console him, and ex- 
horted him not to regret leaving this earthly life, And he added: 
“What I say is the absolute truth; I feel it’s the end, for me, and 
under such circumstances people don’t lie.” 


1Dr. Panattoni was, when he was alive, a physician in Florence. 
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This case seemed to me a most interesting one to give 
here. All conceivable scientific explanations are inadequate 
to explain it: the hypotheses that Signora Gubernari's doubt 
was transmitted, that the doctor had an uneasy conscience, 
that there was telepathy, and so on. As for the first hy- 
pothesis, the doctor’s wife showed that she had no doubt of his 
sincerity, As for the second, Signore Gubernari felt, as- 
suredly, no remorse, and was astounded by his aunt’s inter- 
vention, Was it a caso of clairvoyance on the part of the 
medium, who might have read his thoughts? But the whole 
thing was absolutely unforeseen. And who knew of this 
‘Aunt Rosa,’’ long since dead? That it was telepathy would 
seem equally out of the question, 

The spiritistic theory must be taken into consideration, 
like all the other theories, and is no less ‘‘sciontific.’? Let 
us repeat that when Newton discovered the laws of gravi- 
tation he summarized his thought in these words: ‘Things 
behave as if the stars attracted each other by a force pro- 
portional to the product of their masses and inversely propor- 
tional to the square of their distance apart.’”’ Lit us state, 
here, with equal simplicity: ‘Things behave, in the story 
we have just related, as if the doctor’s aunt had really ap- 
peared to reproach him as he deserved, and 10 announce his 
death.’’ And this explanation is the most satisfactory of all; 
let us admit this without any projudice and say, with 
Newton, ‘Hypotheses non fingo! I put forward no hy- 
pothesis, I merely state facts |’? 

Myers gave, as particularly conclusive evidence of sur- 
vival after, death, an exporiment recorded by tho English 
Psychical Society’ (VIIL, page 428). This was tho case of 
Mrs. Finney’s brother, who, some months before his death, 
made certain marks on a brick and, breaking it in two, gave 
half of it to his sister. He promised to tell her after his 
death, if he could, the spot where he intended io hide the 
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other half, as well as the contents of a sealed letter con- 
cealed in the same place. After her brother’s death Mrs, 
Finney received, by means of a table, the promised com- 
munication? 

We may think that Myers had sufficient reasons for con- 
sidering this case conclusive, for his discussion of motor 
automatism shows that he bad a tendency to dismiss the 
spiritistic explanation. He had written previously *: 


There is no reagon to attribute the movements of a table to my 
deceased grandfather's intervention, any more than to my own in- 
fluence, for though we do not see how I could have caused these 
movements, we see no better how my grandfather could have done 
so. By my way of thinking, the most plausible explanation is 
that these replies were dictated not by the conscious mind, but by 
that deep and hidden region where fragmentary or incoherent 
dreams originate. 


Tt was, assuredly, the precise realization of the dead man’s 
promise which made Myers certain of the reality of this 
posthumous manifestation. He himself tried an experiment 
conducted on the assumption that he was already dead. It 
did not succeed.® 

These manifestations from beyond the grave, through me- 
diums, are the subject of much debate, and rightly so, for 
it is of the highest importance thht their authenticity be * 
proved. A remarkable example was also afforded by the 
case of Minot Savage. Ilis dead son asked him, in the 
course of one of Mrs. Piper’s séances, to go to one of hig (the 
son’s) former dwelling-places, which the father did not 
know of, to look for certain papers hidden in a drawer, and 
to burn them. The father understood the reason for this, 
The extreme partizans of telepathy think that the son’s sub- 

1 Human Personality, p. 346. 


2Idem, p. 313, 
8 Oliver Lodge, The Survival of Man, Official report, Dee, 13, 1004. 
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conscious mind might have acted, when he was alive, upon 
the father’s mind, and have revealed the seeret papers ic 
him, and that Mrs. Piper might have read the father’s sub- 
conscions mind. According to his extremely informative 
work on telepathy, Monsieur Warcollier considers this hy- 
pothesis preferable to that of influence on the part of the dead 
son. It appears to me, however, ihe least probable expla. 
nation, 

We were, assuredly, surprised, not many pages back, to 
yead of a spirit going in search of a physician in the other 
world; but such quests are not infrequent in these strange 
experiments, 

Proofs of identity are the touchstone of this research, 
They are as rare as they are difficult to obtain. Satisfactory, 
conclusive, unquestionable proofs are rarely met with, ‘The 
following proofs were of a sort absolutely unlooked for. 
They were based on mutually consistent attestations 
published by the Dinglish Society for Psychical Research. 
The account‘was given, recently, by the review ‘‘Psychica,’’ 
and was published by Myers (‘‘Human Personality,’? Volume 
II, page 478), by Bozzano (‘‘Les Phénoménes de hantise.’’ 
page 129), and by other competent writers. The story was 
told by an esicemed. observer, Mr. IIodgson, and descrves to 
be classified with the preceding ones, Jet us listen to this 
curious narration: “ 

On Saturday evening, Juno 14, 1890, Sofia-Alida Kamp, a widow 
living in Wymberg (Wolf Street), her daughtor, Alida Sofia, and 
Miss Catherine Mahoney, who was living in the same house, went 
to bed abouf eleven o’clock, and from that moment lo dawn were 
not able to sleep because of the strange noises which they heard, 
They could not discover what caused them, though they searched 
the farthest corners of the house, 

The next morning they told me of these sounds, They had heard 
stools being rolled heavily in their rooms, noises of empty boxes 


1R, Wareollier, La Télépathie, p. 335, 
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being dragged across the attic, though it contained nothing by which 
these sounds might have been explained. Upon their request I eon- 
sented to go and spend the night in their house (Sunday, June 15th), 


The narrator then goes on to say that, before he went to bed, 
he suddenly thought of improvising a ‘‘mediumistie séance’’ 
in his room, and of inviting the ladies in question to take 
part in it. When they were seated about the table the name 
‘Lewis’? was dictated, by rappings, and shortly afterward 
the words: “It is a warning.’ The séance then ended, 
Here is the rest of the story; 


After I had gone to bed, I kept my candle lighted until after 
midnight, that I might finish a novel in which I was interested, 
Then I fell asleep. 

About two o’clock in the morning I was awakened by the noise 
of a chair being dragged heavily about in the room in which I was 
sleeping. This noise was succeeded by another: that of a heavy 
body being pulled about the attic floor. There was such an ‘uproar 
that it would have awakened any one. And, as a matter of fact, I 
heard Miss Kamp’s voice asking me, from her room, what this noisa 
could be. 

I heard a box of matches fall down very near me. 

I got up, out of curiosity, and groped for this box, which I had 
put on the candlestick, but was not able to find it. I had a second 
box of matehes and was therefore able to light the candle, ‘hen I 
saw that the other box was on the floor, two feet away from the 
candlestick. 

Now begins the strangest part of this business. Up to that time 
not one of us had been able to guess for what motives an individ- 
ual named Lewis should disturb our sleep. We were all the more 
perplexed from the fact that none of us had ever had anything to 
do with people of this name. On Monday morning, June 16th, I 
opened the newspaper I habitually read,—“‘The Cape Times,”—and 
among other news I read that on the evening of the fourteenth, at 
forty-five minutes past eight, an wnknown man had been killed by 
a moving train, near Woodstock, It did not occur to any of us 
that the mysterious noises might be attributed to this accident, 

+ 
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The Tuesday edition of this same newspaper printed the records 
of the inquest, from which it appeared thal the victim was unknown. 
That evening I was seated in the Kamps’ shop, when a negress came 
jn. In the eourse of her conversation with Mrs, Kamp, she asked: 
“Have you heard about the man who was killed by a train on Sat- 
urday evening?”—“Yes,” Mis, Kamp answered, “but they don’t 
Imow who he is.” 

“{ Inew him,” the negress replicd. “IIe lived in my sistor’s 
home, and his name was Jim Lewis.’ When we heard this namo 
we all thought that wo had the key to the mystery, We thought so 
for the following simple reasons: 

(1) A man had been killed at forty-five minutes past cight on 
the evening of June 14th. 

(2) Mrs, Kamp had closed her shop ai ten o'clock; she had gone 
to bed at eleven o’clock; ond at that moment the noises had begun, 

(3) None of us knew of the accident until we learned of it 
through the newspapers—that is to say, on the morning of the six- 
teenth, 

(4) Before the night of tho fourteenth no nocturnal noises had 
ever been heard in Mrs. Kamp’s house. 

(5) ‘The disturbing spirit, on the night of the fifteenth, had given 
the name “Lewis,” 

Unquestionably, these arguments were enough to convince us, 
Out of curiosity, we held still another séance that evening. The 
name “Lewis” was again dictated, together with this message, “I 
cannot find pence until they succeed in identifying my body.” Ie 
answered our repeated questions by declaring that he was “thio 
spirit of the man who was killed by tho moving train.” Ile said . 
that his name was Lewis, 


This account was supplemented by tho following attesta- 
tion; 


All of us declare that this account is in perfect conformity wilh 
the truth.—Frepnrrox Honeson, Soria Anmwa Kar, Ata 
Sopu14 Kamp, Kars Manonny, C. F. Kaur, J. 8, Kamp. 


It appears to me that this spontaneous oceurrence leaves 
nothing to be desired as a proof of identity, To attribute 
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it, in all its details, to unknown human faculties, would 
seem to me absolutely out of the question, 

Without prolonging endlessly owr discussion of this sub- 
ject (a subject which has already taken up six hundred 
pages of ‘‘Les Forces naturelles inconnues”’) I shall end 
this chapter concerning manifestations during the conrse 
of spiritistie séances and proofs of identity, with the fol- 
lowing story, which is astounding, unbelievable, and yet 
real, The observer himself told it: 


How many of the four of us who were together that evening are 
still of this world? Life has separated us. The war came, On 
two occasions I had news of the three others; one died at Sedul- 
Bahr, when he was leading his company of Senegalese in an attack 
on the Turkish positions, If one of my other two friends should 
happen to see these lines, this reminiscence will certuinly awaken a 
deep emotion in his breast, for there ave things which one never 
forgets, and the message which we received on that day is one of 
them, 

As for me, my agitation was the beginning of a salutary moral 
evolution, which brought me faith, calmness, and serenity. 

It was in 1904, in Toulon, when the entrance examinations for 
the Military School were being held. We had returned from the 
colonies, and had gone to the barracks of the Fourth Regiment of 
Marines. In this way we found one another again—three from , 
Madagascar and one from Africa. We lived on the same floor, in 
tha rue de la République. In the evenings we used to gather in 
the room of one of us, to work or to talk and drink tea, 

A friend lived in the same house in whieh we were, One fine 
evening we went into his room, for he had invited us to a table- 
turning séance, The evening party was a gay one, and we received 
a multiiude of revelations as to the contents of our pocket-books, 

* the number of buttons which each of us had on his trousers, and the 
numbers on our wateh-cases. One of us, who had mislaid his wateh, 
found it again, thanks to the numbers stamped on the gold watch- 
cage, Z 

Every evening there arose in our conversations the question 
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whether in what we had seen, proved, experimented with, there was 
something supernormal: the manifestation of an intelligent onlity, 
apart from that which we agreed to call the soul of each of the 
persons taking part. Can the mingling of Muids emanating from 
the organisms of several human beings produce another intelligent 
soul, which has access to our inmost consciousness, can read numbers 
in our pockets, and count pieces of money in our purses, the con- 
tents of which we do not know? Or is all that the marvelous feat 
of a clever conjurer or a potent trickster?—a trick which may de- 
prive a whole gathering of the power of reasoning, of memory, and 
of feeling? Can the trickster draw from every one present avery- 
thing he wishes to know, and, waking his subjects onéo more, re- 
store each person's self-control, and astonish us with the result of 
his robbery of our pockels and our thoughts? 

Or ean there be really a manifestation on the part of a disem- 
bodied soul and for that reason could we find in life, once again, 
an object, an ideal, a driving force? 

Such were the deep thoughts which glowed in our minds and lifted 
us to dizzy heights! 

How could we know? 

Why not ask this unknown thing to answer the question which 
was burning on our lips: “Who are you? Where did you come 
from?” 

One evening we gathered in my room, about n small, round, three- 
legged table. We had placed this table in the very center of tho 
room, with only our four chairs around it; all tho other furniture 
had been moved away. We examined everything, so that we could 
sea that there could be no tricks, and that no slrings were tied 10 
anything, On the mantelpieeo were two lighted lamps. 

We promised one another that we would do nothing cither to help 
or to hinder anything that might take place, and sat down, with 
our hands flat on the table, forming » continuous chain with our 
fingers. 

Ten minutes passed without anything happening, We wero 
serious, and in a rather painful state, perhaps (at least J was), but 
were not in the lenst nervous, I was praying, under amy breatht 
“Tf there is really something beyond terrestrial life, may a glean 
come to us from this unknown source of light.” 
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Suddenly, within the table—in the wood of the table, seemingly—~ 
a sharp blow was struck, We looked at one another, This crack- 
ing noise seemed to me so characteristic, of such a special kind, 
that the idea that it might have been caused by one of my three 
friends did not oceur to me, and I felt a shiver run through me from 
head to foot. 

Soon another sharp blow was struck; the table rose on two of its 
legs and struck three yery distinct blows. I had the feeling that 
the eracking noise could not have been caused by any of us, but that 
the movement of the table, in striking the floor with one of its legs, 
might have been so caused, and without a doubt we all had the same 
thought: that perhaps without wishing to, one ox the other of us, 
bearing down too hard, had pulled the table toward him. 

We confided these thoughts to one another, honestly, and then 
decided to make use of the alphabet, and agreed that the various 
letters should be designated by the number of blows. After stipu- 
lating, besides this, that one blow should mean “no” and two blows 
should mean “yes,” we sat down again. 

Tt was not long before the table tilted again, I asked: 

“Ts this table being moved?” 

Ves,” . 

“May I know who is moving it?” 

“Spirit.” 

“Spirit? The spirit of whom?—of one of us?” 

“No” 

“Have you a name?” 

“Yes; Baudelaire.” 

The blows had been struck distinctly, and the letters designated 
without any mistake. One of the party, even if we had not been 
watching him, could not have made the table rap with such precision, 
In a painful state, we looked at one another, without daring to say 
anything, The table answered some questions as to the existence of 
the soul after death, and as to certain great moral and religious 
subjects; it stated the dominant defect of gach one of us, and ad- 
vised: “Read ‘Fleurs du Mal [Flowers of Evil].’” 

Ail this time the rappings had been sharp. We were growing 
accustomed to this long and difficult mode of conversation, At 
times we would guess a word before it was finished, would utter it, 
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and the table would rap out, more sharply, “Yes.” We somalimes 
guessed the wrong word, and the quick, jerky blows scemed to ex- 
press the impatience of the spirit who was speaking to us;.they 
were somewhat like: “No, no! No, no! No, no!” 

After a silence the table said, of itself, “Jaequot doubts!” 

“Why, yes, I do doubt!” cried Jacquot, getting up. “ave n’t 
all of yon doubts?” 

No one answered, and the table rapped out, “Kammaral” 

Only three of us had our hands on the table; Jacquot had gone 
over to the mantelpiece and had put his elbows on it, These seven 
letters meant nothing to us three. I asked that they be repeated, 
and said to Jacquot: “Get a pencil and take this down; it’s grow- 
ing complicated.” 

And the table said once more, “Kammaral” 

But then something happened which froze us with terror and 
made us rise suddenly and leave the table. Scarcely had the last 
letter of the word been rapped out when Jacquot, who had written 
it down, advanced loward the table. I had never seen him so pale; 
his voico was raucous, though he had had a mocking, almost joking 
air before, He said, “Lieutenant, when you ordered me to stay, did 
you know of the danger?’—"Yes!"—“But, then, why did you tell 
Ravan to lead the men? It was my turn.”—Because I was fond 
of you,” 

We three from Madagascar witnessed this scene without wider- 
standing it. We felt only that something fearful was happening 
before our eyes. Our comrade, who had been skeptical a short time 
hefore, was slanding bofore the table, and speaking io it respect- 
fully, as he would have spoken to a veal person, and the table, 
which wo had left suddenly, was moving of itself, rapping replies 
which we spelled out, mentally, letter by letter. 

Tt was terrible! 

The dialogue went on, and we learned in this way that Lieutenant 
Maucorgé was speaking; he had beon in command of the military 
post of Kammara, in western Africa, where he had under him the 
French non-commissioned officers Ravan and Jaequot, our friend. 
Since the lieutenant was fond of Jaequot, and knew that a recan- 
noitering expedition, which was to be made, was dangerous, he had 
chosen Sergeant Ravan to accompany him, leaving Sergeant Jacquot 
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at the army post. He went away and never came back, The 
whole of the reconnoitering party was massacred; the bodies of the 
two white men were not found. 

Before us, the lieutenant told his former comrade the story of 
the ambuscade in which he and Ravan were wounded. Both were 
roasted and eaten by thew canmbal foes; the infantrymen were 
massacred, and no one ever knew what had happened. The guilty 
native chiefs would not be found, and this somber drama of the 
African brush was forgotten. The lieutenant gave our comrade 
the names of the traitorous and rebellious chiefs; he stated where 
his and Rayan’s revolvers might be found, and Ravan’s watch. 

On that evening in February, 1904, we lived through hours which 
we shall never forget. When he had told his story, this entity went 
away; Baudelaite returned to say that he was fond of Jacquot, that 
he would always come back when he called-him, and that we, too, 
had in him a fambar spirit and a protector. Then we parted 
company. 

The examinations were held. Three out of the four of us en- 
tered Saint-Maixent that year. I, the fourth, went to Indo-China, 
where I served with the Native Guard. 

Some years later, in Smgon, I saw one of my thréa friends, and 
we talked of the past, I learned that, through information given 
by Lieutenant Jacquot to the Ministry of War, Lieutenant Man- 
eorgé’s weapons and watch had been found, and Sergeant Ravan’s 
wexpons. They were discovered in the hands of the black chiefs 
who had planned and carried out the ambuscade in which a part of 
the Kammara garrison perished. 

T have never scen Jacquot since, but the message from his former 
commander, who was fond of him and wished to banish all doubt 
from his mind, gave him back, most cortainly, his faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul, And it gave him, as it did me; the courage 
to live on, doing a little good, and waiting for the biessed hour 
when we, too, shall step over the threshold of this new life, which 
will be what we know how to make it. There ix, in the spontaneous 
manifestation of Lieutenant Maucorgé’s soul, a fine example of 
communication with the dead, and a convineing proof of identity. 

Tt is as a proof of this sort that I am giving the story. I guar- 
antee its truth, so far as I can answer for my memory, and I assure 
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you that that past scene is always in my mind. When I veeall it, 
T still feel a little of the intense agitation which it aroused in all 


four of us, who witnessed it. 
P. pp na Fowrann. 


Thig fantastic story was published in the ‘‘Revue spirite”’ 
of Jnly, 1920. I thought at first that it must be taken 
only for what it was worth. I sought information as to 
the narrator, and when my first inquiry had virtually satis- 
fied me, I asked Monsieur Jean Myer, the editor of this 
review, for his personal opinion. He was the founder of the 
Metaphysical Institute, is an unbiased thinker, and—gsome- 
thing that does not lessen intellectual worth—is upright and 
a generous philanthropist. This was in February, 1921, 
His reply, dated Febriary 18th, was as follows: ‘‘I knew 
Monsicur de la Fontaine personally; he dicd cight days 
ago. You may consider his story authentic.”’ 

Ti. seems to me that all the objections that may be brought 
up on the score of forgotten recollections, and the subcon- 
scious mind—any objections whatsocver—could not disprove 
the identity of the spirit which manifested itself in this 
case. I could not say the samo of the spirit of Baudolairo. 

As regards testimony concerning the identity of the spirits 
manifesting themselves, I should like to bring 10 the atton- 
tion of readers of psychic works the information given by 
Jules Baissac in my friend Eugene Nus’s book ‘‘A la re- 
cherche des destinées’’ (1890), pago 223, and tho testimony 
that may be read on pago 128 of G. Bourniquel’s book ‘‘ Tues 
témoins posthumes’’ (1921), But, as a matter of fact, there 
is a whole library concerning ihese occurrences, infinite in 
their variety. 

This chapter, which began with clearly defined manifes- 
tationy occurring during the first years of spiritism and 


1 Among ‘tho latest books to be published, Madame Lacombe’s is 
noteworthy, Merveillenm phénomenes de VAu-deld (Idshon, 1021). 
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gave, as a final example, a very recent case, must end. 
here. It has given us clear proofs that in the course of cer- 
tain mediumistie experiments dead persons have made their 
presence known. I have, in both an unpublished and a 
printed form, ten, twenty times as much testimony. It is of 
the deepest interest, above all from the point of view of the 
psychie environment, about which we must learn, but there 
is no place for it in a single chapter. Baffling obscuritics 
must be cleared up before we can eliminate entirely the 
influence of the subconscious mind. Spiritism either will or 
will not become scientific. It must be transformed, and the 
time for this has come. As we remarked in the first lines 
of this chapter, most of its adepts have, until now, been the 
dupes of senseless illusions. When one asks a student of 
these problems, who is convinced of the reality of psychic 
manifestations, the question: ‘‘Are you a spiritist?’’ it 
would be wise to come to an understanding. Certain lec- 
turers are of the opinion that spiritism is peenented by 
incidents such as the following: 


Knock, "knock, knock! 

“Dear spirit! Is that really you, Napoleon?” 

“Yes. What do you wish?” 

“Tt would be so good of you if you’d go and find the Virgin 
Mary for us, for we want to ask her for some information about the 
apparitions of Lourdes,” 

“All right, my friends. Wait a minute,” 

Knock, knock, knook! 

“Jg this the Virgin Mary?’ 

“No, she’s busy. But here’s Messalina.” 


I know spiritists so credulous that they believe in com- 
munications of this sort! ‘ 

If this is what is called being a spiritist, we can say that 
we are not spiritists. But metaphysical research is quite 
another thing. From this time on such credulity must cease. 
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The pages already read are numerous and very closely 
packed, They contain a considerable number of documents: 
the basic material for the new science. I have already 
greatly overtaxed my readers’ patience, and it is time to 
end this general exposition, that we may arrive at conclu- 
sions. 


XII 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE THREE VOLUMES OF THIS WORK 


I say that tha tomb, which closes on the 
dead, 
Opens the firmament, 
And that what, on enrth, wo call tho 
end 
Is the commencement 
Viotor Hudo, 


IIH object of this work has been attained. The evi- 
, dence embodied in it is based on accounts which I 
have been amassing for more than half a century; 
barely a tenth of them have been presented here. The writ- 
ing of the three volumes took no less than three’ years, 
The occurrences cited, the truth of which has been duly 
established, prove that ‘there 4 is no death; that it is but evolu. 
tion; that haman beings survive this supreme hour, which 
is by no means the last hour. Mors janua vitae—‘‘Death is 
the portal of life’? The body is but an organic garment 
of the spirit; it dies, it changes, it disintegrates: the spirit 
remains, The matter which constitutes the body of Man is . 
a mere appearance, like all other matter. The universe is 
a dynamism. An intelligent foyee rules all, Tho soul can- 

not be destroyed. 
After the publication of Volume II of this work, a thinker 

S wrote me: 


Will your third volume give us the same certainty with regard to 
the immortality of the soul which the;first twe volumes gave us con- 
cerning the real existence of the soul? If it does not, there is noth- 
ing left for us but to die of despair, for we shall be forced to ad- 
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mit that Chance created us, that there are no moral truths, nor any 
justice, and that no fertile harvest will spring from all the suffering 
sown along the road of life. <A negative reply from you would 
mean the final annihilation of all that constitutes the nobility of 


mankind, 
(Letter 4748,) 


I hope that I have now definitely bronght out the fact 
that my reply is in the affirmative, and that my readers have 
gained the satisfaction which they desire and deserve, 

Is this not, as a matter of fact, the time-honored wish of 
thinking beings, expressed in every epoch and in all tongues? 
It is Nature’s cry. Among the works of our con- 
temporaries, one of the beautiful pooms of the Countess of 
Noailles, that passionate singer of Life and Love, ends with 
this sorrowful stanza: 


Nove to see you again, O xadinneo of the sky! 
. Alas, I was not made to diel 


No, poets; your vibrant souls were not mado to die; no 
soul waa made to die, and the light of the heavens is not 
extinguished, 

Empizical scionce gives us this assurance, to-day. 

Readers who haye had tho time and the inclination to read 
the one thousand two hundred and sixty-five pages of the 
three volumes of this work must, like me, have reached the 
conviction that there is in a human being an elomont not 
yet understood in the recognized scientific theorics: a think- 
ing soul, endowed with special faculties. “And they must 
Imow, algo, that this soul does not undergo dissolution, like 
the body; that it survives the body. It was our object to 
prove this survival by positive oceurrences. That is tho chief 
vesult of this long work, 

The conclusions arriyeil at in this book reach farther 
than those given previously in ‘‘L’Inconnu,”’ published in 
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1900, and in ‘‘Les Forces naturelles inconnues,’’ published 
in 1906. We have proceeded slowly, step by step, in this 
gradual elaboration. Our previous conclusions were: 

(1) The soul exists as a real entity, independent of the 
body. 

(2) It is endowed with faculties still unknown to science. 

(3) It may act at a distance, telepathically, without the in- 
termediary of the senses. 

(4) There exists in nature a psychic element, the character 
of which is still hidden from us. 

To-day we may add the following conclusion: 

(5) The soul survives the physical organism and may 
manifest itself after death. 

We have reached, experimentally, the conclusion that the 
reality of thought-transmission, at all distances, between the 
minds of the living, has been proved beyond question. And we 
decided that ‘‘the existence of telepathy is as certain as the 
fact that Napoleon existed, that oxygen and Sirius oxist,’’ 
Well, it is just as true that there is this psychic transmission 
between the souls of the dead and those of the living. 

Phenomena the authenticity of which is unquestionable 
leave no doubt that at the moment of death the soul (what- 
ever its nature be) acts upon the minds of the living when 
it is kilometers—hundreds and thousands of kilometers— 
away from these minds; it causes people 1o hear rappings 
and varied noises, often extremely loud noises, and to see 
the image of the dying person, unter aspects equally varied. 
These phenomena convince us, also, that the soul manifests 
itself after death; the inquiry which I began in 1899 and 
have since continued, that I might add to the numerous 
accounts which I had been receiving for many years and aid 
in the experimental study of manifestations of the dead— 
this inquiry has yielded, as we have seen, conclusive results, 

By reason of the phenomena which have been witnessed— 
consistent, numerous, and definite phonomena—it seems to 
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me that I am justified in putting forward the following, 
as statements resting upon unshakable foundations: 

(1) Human beings who have died—those we call the dead 
—still live on after the dissolution of the material organism, 

(2) They exist in the form of invisible, intangible sub- 
stances, which our eyes do not perceive, which our hands 
cannot touch, nor our senses grow aware of under normal 
and ordinary conditions. 

(3) In general, they do not manifest themselves, Their 
mode of existence is entirely different from ours. They act 
on our consciousness at times and, in certain circumstances, 
may prove their existence. 

(4) When they act upon our souls and, through these, 
upon our brains, we see them in perceptible forms, as we 
have Imown them, with theiy clothing, their bearing, their 
habitual movements, their individualities. It is onr inner 
eye which sees them. One soul can perceive another soul. 

(5)° These are not hallucinations, imaginary visions, but 
realities. Invisible beings become visible, 

(6) They may also manifest themselves in objective forms. 

(7) In a great many cases, apparitions of the dead do not 
appear intentionally. The dead person does not act on tho 
spectator purposely. It would seem that he continues, 
vaguely, certain habits; that he wanders about the places 
where he has lived, or not far from his grave. But let us 
not forget that these aro human conceptions on our part, 
and that with spirits distance does not count, Bthor-waves 
emanate from the soul; these reach the percipient and aro 
‘changed to images in his brain, which receives them and is 
attuned to them, 

(8) Apparitions and manifestations oceur with relative 
frequency during the hours which follow immediately upon 
dissolution; their number diminishes as time passes, and 
grows smaller from day to day. 

(9) Souls which have left the body, long retain their ter- 
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yestrial mentality. In the case of Catholics, demands for 
prayers are ofien expressed. This is a fact which might 
well be analyzed from a psychological and transcendental 
point of view. 

These statements, induced from the entire body of scien- 
tific observations, hold good, in general, with regard to ap- 
paritions of the dead. There are cases not in accord with 
them; there are variations and exceptions. But the principle 
which may be laid down, from this time on, is that we may 
be certain that there is an entity which persists after death, 
that there is a dynamism, thanks to which our personality 
continues its existence. 

We make these inductions from experiment and observa- 
tion, and with the absolute conviction that every impartial 
seeker, endowed with a spirit of analysis, who gives himself 
up to a serious investigation of this sort, will reach the same 
conclusions, 

IWumanity has progressed sinco the time of Francis Bacon. 
That profound philosopher foresaw the gradually won yie- 
tory of scientific observation and experiment in every do- 
main of human research, with the exception, he said, of 
investigations as to the destiny of the soul, which belong in 
the domain of religious faith, He crred in making this 
exception, The positive method, the Baconian method, has 
pervaded such research as it hag all others. Bacon made, in 
this case, the same error in judgment that Auguste Comto 
did when he declared that it would be impossible ever to 
discover the chemical composition of the stars. May the ox- 
perience of these great minds guide us! 

» There is no break between this life and the next. There 
is continuity. Our personalities survive, though there is a 
considerable difference between the two states of existence. 
Material possessions no longer exist; physical suffering and 
infirmities are done away with. In general, the dead person 
does not understand his new state. There is slumber, there 
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are dreams and inconsistencies, Sometimes there are added 
faculties. The marvelous metamorphoses of insects—the 
transformation of the larva into the chrysalis and into the 
butterfly—present a vague and loose analogy to the change 
to the after life. The psyche spreads its wings; there is a 
spiritual life in the ether. The faculties function through 
the immensity of space; the bodiless spirit is not confined »' 
to our space; it lives in the fourth dimension, in hyper- 
space It can communicate with the living only with dif. 
ficulty. In order to do this, it must enter our sphere of 
activity, must penetrate our minds, must undergo materiali- 
zation, must express itself by mechanical means, The in-« 
fluence of invisible entities on us may be more general than 
would appear, and may even pass unperceived by almost 
every one: we are too preoccupied with the business of liv- 
ing to notice it. 

Let us acknowledge that these posthumous manifestations 
are not in conformity with our usual terrestrial point of 
view. They are far removed from our conception of what 
they should be. We have an entirely different world to in- 
vestigate: an unknown, unexplored, incomprehensible world. 
Ii is difficult, in the study of it, to eliminate our own earthly 
associations, 

These difficulties are a great stumbling-block; they oblige 
us to be extremely cautious in our interpretation. So many 
objections rise up before us! It seams to us that our dearest 
friends should be at our beck and call, and should always 
manifest thomselves. Beings from whom wo expect testi- 
mony remain dumb, Most of the time the messages are 
vulgarly trivial, and teach us nothing about ‘‘the other 
world.’? The master minds—philosophers, savants, writers, 
artists—who in various lines of endeavor have contributed to 

1 Those wishing ta study the fourth dimension and hyperapaca may 


read, with profit, the astronomer Newcomh’s dissertation; I published 
it in 1899, and included it in Réves étoilés, pp. 348-346. 
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the progress of humanity, have not returned to enlighten 
us. These and a hundred other objections stand in the way 
of our honest desire to know the truth. Let us point them 
out without abandoning our investigation. They make us 
think, at first blush, that there is no greater equality among 
the dead than among the living. There is an infinite di- 
versity among souls, from the most exalted to the humblest. 
For the moment all that we can affirm is that the spirit does 
not die when the body dies, and that, in cortain circum- 
stances, the sonl may give proof of its survival, 

Side by side with the material world, there is a psychic 
world, the reality of which is as certain as that ofthe visible 
world, These two worlds interpenetrate, 

To gain as precise an idea as possible of the reality of the 
occurrences set forth in this work, it will be best for us to 
give, here, a sort of comparative recapitulation of these nu- 
merous and varied experiences. ; 

The most usual communications are those from relatives 
and friends. They are with us, or, rather, distance does 
not exist for them. Some unforeseen circumstance often 
suffices to reveal their presence. The dead show their sur- 
vival in the most varied ways. 

In the first place, they may appear to be flesh and blood. 
To recall the truth of this, readers need only opon this vol- 
ume at pages 16, 26, 29, 32, 49, 54, 55, 64, 69, 70, 80, 91, 99, 
120, 127, 129, 138, 188, 141, 148, 146, 151, 152, 154, 156, 159, 
161, 172, 178, 183, 188, 191, 194, 202, 208, 212, 214, 216, 220, 
223, 225, 227, 229, 280, 231, 284, 286, 239, 240, 242, 246, 247, 
258, 254, 259, 265, 267, 268, 270, 275, 277, 279, 292, 808, 810, 
815. 

If curiosity impels you to re-read certain of these accounts, 
your conclusion will be the same in the case of each of them: 
that dead persons have been seen beyond a doubi, not in 
dreams, but in a state of mental alertness, This is a 
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fact; it is definite, positive; it demands an explanation. 

The dead manifest themselves by noises, movements, psy- 
chic phenomena which are usually incomprehensible (pages: 
10, 20, 22, 24, 29, 55, 56, 58, 98, ete.) 


They appear to us clothed either in the garments in which 
we knew them, or in those in which they were buried (52, 
134, 161, 179, 181, 191); ov in forms more or less vague, 
though recognizable (page 16, etc.) These phantoms are 
sometimes opaque, like real bodies (pages 128, 152, 178, 
190) sometimes transparent, and furniture and walls can be 
seen through them (page $15). 

They may manifest themselves, for several years, to the 
game person (pages 291, 302-806), 

They may return to keep a promise (pages 10, 47, 49, 54, 
56, 58, 59, 61, 64.) 

They may come back because of personal affairs (pages 71, 
78, 79, 80, 88, 87, 91, 92, 94, 96, 98, 99, 103, 105, 245, ate.) 

They may reveal their death, when thought to be still 
alive (pages 22, 126, 128, 129, 184, 188, 141, 148, 154, 252, 
ete.) 

A murdered man may tell who the mwrderer was (page 
172, ete.) ; 

They may appear to be amusing thomselves; their mani- 
festations may seem farcical (pages 24, 55, 59, etc.) 

Thoy often ask for prayers (pages 87, 96, 119, 176, 199, 
201, 224, 248, 251, etc.) 

They may take gruesome revenges (pages 61, 101). 

They may manifest themsclves through spiritism (pages 
84, 308, 322, 826, 328, 880, 834, 386, 338). 

They may transmit telepathic mental impressions to the 
living (pages 150, 308, ete.) 

They may appear to children (pages 30, 161, 183, 187, 225, 
246, 256, 268, 277). 

They may appear to animals (pages 16, 248, 258, 305). 
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They may not believe that they are dead, and may feel 
so alive that they are astounded to see their dead bodies and 
the people gathered about them (pages 154, 179, 195, 208, 
ete.). 

They may save people from imminent dangers (pages 91, 
280) or announce an approaching reseue (page 279). 

They may be seen without showing themselves intention- 
ally, (pages 190, 208, 212, 286, 265, ete), as if they did 
not recognize their nearest relatives. Mow paradoxical is 
such indifference! But apparitions such as these manifest 
themselves frequently. 

Let us not forget that these were actual occurrences, as 
yeal as all the happenings which make up daily life. They 
bring us face to face with posthumous manifestations that 
are extremely varied; almost all of them are, lo us, inexpli- 
cable. The thoughts and beliefs of the living often play a 
part in such manifestations, and it is difficult io climinate 
them and to decide preciscly what belongs 1o the other world. 
Let us note, however, that a belicl in the dogmas of the 
Christian paradise, the Christian purgatory, and the Christian 
hell is not justified by the communications—apart from the 
cases in which prayers are demanded. 

What emerges most clearly from all this is tho fact that 
there exists in us ‘‘something’”’ that is unknown, that has 
up to the present time been systomatically climinated trom 
all scientific theories, and that this ‘‘someihing’’ survives the 
disintegration of the earthly body, and the transformation 
of our material molecules; these, as a matter of fact, canhot, 
from the strictly scientific point of view, be said to be 
destroyed, either. Whether this ‘‘something’’ be called a 
principle, an clement, a psychic atom, a soul, or a spirit, 
matters little. In what form does this foree survive? That 
is what we are investigating, Manifestations (intentional 
or involuntary) on the part of the dead prove that this 
force inherent in every living being may in certain cases, 

Ee 
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and during a rather long period, be bound to earthly Hie 
by extremely subtle threads. But there is nothing to show 
that this is the normal stale of the dead. The change from 
terrestrial life to life after death would indicate that the 
soul must adapt itself to new psychic conditions—something 
very difficult for us, who are living, to grasp, 

I am all the more certain of my inductions as to the 
existence of the soul beyond the grave, and the soul’s in- 
fluence, from the fact that I spent a long time in probing 
them, verifying them, and passing upon them. From 1861 
to 1922 there are more than sixty years. So far-reaching 
an investigation is in itself a guarantee which gives me the 
highest hopes of the scientific worth of ihe conclusions, It 
would be only logical for those who deny the occurrences to 
base their opposition on an investigation of the same sort. 

It is to be noted that we are here concerned with facts and 
not with explanations, There is an important distinction! 
We know almost nothing as io the real nature of all these 
phenomena.. There is a whole world to be diseovered. 

The numerous discussions inspired by this complex sub- 
ject show us that, in general, people do not form a correct 
estimate of the precise nature of the formidable problem. 
‘We may divide our uncompromising advorsaries into two dis- 
tinct categories: intolerant Catholics who are convinced that 
they know the fundamentals of the future life—heaven, pur- 
gatory, and hell—and who, knowing all, have nothing 1o 
learn, and materialists equally convinced that the soul docs 
not exist. The materialists, belicving they know that the 
soul is an illysion, see in everything manifestations of or- 
ganized matter, It is, therefore, to neither of these two sorts 
of adversaries that these pages are addressed, since they are 
not impartial and are already predisposed to deny. Since 
they know everything, let them not waste their time vead- 
ing this book, which is written for those who seck. But 
readers free from all prejudices thay wish for indispensable 
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enlightenment on which to base their personal opinions, 

First, a word as io the value of our method, 

Despite all the care wo may take in verifying documents 
and investigating the accuracy of the details given in them, 
it is impossible that they should all have an equal value, 
Some of them remain, of necessity, inexact, because, though 
people remember what they have witnessed, they do not 
always take note of details. Others, however, are mathe- 
matically exact, Woe must take this into consideration in 
judging the recollections. Our adversaries have not always 
the necessary honesty of mind. For example, the account 
given in Volume II, page 200, has been called questionable, 
doubtful (it is not a scientific report, but a mere reminis. 
cence). But the hotheads who wish to reject it on this 
pretext, and who dare to say that this lack of precision is 
typical of all the rest of the accounts (!), have taken good 
care not to call attention to the apparition told of on page 
335—a case in which the names, the place, and ihe time were 
given, or that on page 354, or a hundred other cases. This 
is not mental honesty; it is a systematic opposition to the 
search for truth. A person who relates an occurrence is not 
making a technical report, and is not of necessity careful in 
noting every detail. In the case in question (that of Lord 
Dufferin) there may have been confusion as to the place and 
the date, but the occurrence itself took place,* and this 
is what struck the writer. Why should we not feel that in 
this, as in every case, there are degrees of precision? Are 
there not degrees of precision in astronomy, the most exact 
of all sciences? What observer can be sure as to the 
thousandth-of-a-second parallax of a star? And in spite of 
this, who can doubt that the stars are really at a great dis- 


1 We may iead of an analogous case in Les Phénoménes prémoni- 
toires, by Bozzano, p. 807, It is even, most probably, another reminis- 
cence of the seme occurrence. Let us not take all thexe accounts 
literally. ‘ 
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tance away? Foy example, when the famous constellation 
of Ifercules was measured with precision, the calculations 
did not agree. Do these divergencies prevent us from affirm- 
ing that this star-cluster is an immense distance away? In 
all these extremely complex investigations, there must be a 
certain proportion of errors. These do not invalidate the 
worth of the investigation. Let us not judge these psychic 
phenomena more severely than we do mathematical astron- 
omy, and let us not forget that in the case of every scien- 
tific observation there is the personal equation, Nor must wo 
be more severe than in the case of historical facts, which it 
is difficult to be certain of. Let us judge every science, 
every field of research, according to its own special char- 
acteristics, and the conditions under which it may be investi- 
gated. Let us even suppose that out of these thousands of 
accounts, in general scrupulously authentic—accounts pre- 
sented sincerely, carefully and faithfully—there are a few 
that are vague or incomplete: in what way would the ex- 
ceptions lessen the value of the others? 

We can be sure of the facts, The explanations are still 
to be found. I should like to take the opportunity, just here, 
to remark that our knowledge is not absolute. All human 
science comes down to a perception of the relations existing 
between the appearances of things: science is a tiny island 
in the midst of the unknowable absolute. In my first pub- 
lished book (‘‘La Pluralité des Mondes habités,’’ 1862) T 
laid especial emphasis on this great issue in modern philos- 
ophy. Readers will find, as a matter of fact, the heading 
“The Essential Relativity of Things’’ on pages 249-253 of 
this work, and the following statement: 


The whole of human scienco—from the alpha of our knowledge 
to the omega—is but the study of relativity. There is nothing ab- 
solute in the edifice of our scionces, however marvelous that edifice 
may be appear. The human mind seeks to know the relations be- 
tween things; this is all that it may dare. Our knowledge has 
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validity when we compare things to an arbitrary “metaphysical 
unity,” taken as a starting-point, The universe, with its interplay 
of forees which are transformed ceaselessly as they act upon mat- 
ter, ean provide nothing fixed which we might take as an absolute 
guide in our investigation of nature. 


These lines were written in 1862, I did not suspect to 
what degree the progress of science would have confirmed 
them by the time the words should come under the reader’s 
eyes, 

The essential nature of the forces of the universe is hidden 
from us. We cannot be said 10 have penetrated the mystery 
merely because science has invented certain words. I have 
before me at this moment a compass made in the time of 
Louis XIII. It responds as readily as ever: ils magnetized 
needle oscillates feverishly when it is moved in the slightest 
degree, and points with a sort of love toward the north 
pole, What is magnetism? What is this property -which 
has lasted for three hundred years? With what inherent 
quality has the steel needle been endowed? 

What is universal attraction? 

The degree in which the worlds attract one another has 
long since been calculated by astronomers. Attraction be- 
tween spirits, invisible communication and telepathy are quite 
as real, Some day the force of this attraction will be rigor- 
ously calculated. And there is nothing to prove that psychic 
communication will not be established between the worlds: 
between Mars or Venus and the earth, between the various 
earths of the heavens. 

This work has proved, it appears to me, that spirit rules 
all, from the smallest molecule to human intelligence; I had 
already demonstrated this.t’ All is contiguous, but the world 
of thought is not the world of matter, and we must repeat, 
for the hundredth time, that materialism is an erroneous 


1 Diew dana la nature (1880). . 
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and untenable theory. Mental atiributes such as the power 
of judging, of reflecting, of affirming, of deciding, are not 
dependent on a mechanical combination of molecules of iron 
or carbon. The world of thought is not like this. Nor 
could any collection of molecules succeed in even working 
out the simple calculation that two and two make four, or 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. Yes, the materialistic doctrine is erroneous, If we 
assume that the universe is ruled by forces that are uncon- 
scious, blind, and hostile, this leads to the conclusion that all 
life will finally be annihilated because of the cooling of the 
earth and the dissipation of energy, while a belief in spirits 
Jeads us to grant the existence of an intelligent guiding 
force—a safeguard of the Ideal—and a progressive evolution 
of all beings. And, as a matter of fact (let us ask it again), 
what is matter, really? The difference between a block of 
ice and a cloud is only a difference in their state; the nature 
of them is not dissimilar. ‘The word matter is but a word, 
An analysis-of what matter really consists of makes it take 
on, to-day, fantastically intricate aspects. It would appear, 
from rigorous calculations and extremely precise experiments, 
that a milligram of radium contains two million trillions of 
atoms! What can the sizo of an atom be? The atom, in 
turn, ig revealed as a world in itself, a system of forces. 
May not an ‘‘immaterial’’ soul be an atomic world? Matter 
and energy become one. This is what Pythagoras said (we 
quoted him at the beginning of this very volume), The visi- 
ble universe is composed of invisible elements. a 

All is still to be looked into, But how unprepared human- 
ity is for a complete investigation of things! Mankind as o 
whole does not live in the sphere of the spirit. 

It follows that it is not possible to convince every one, 
In fact, our earthly human kind is not wholly intelligent. 
It is not ruled by pure reason; it is still a little barbarous, 
a little animal, we might say. General Berthant, a man of 
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great mental vigor and wide erudition, wrote me one day: 
“Yes, this human kind of ours, supposedly logical, is stupid. 
T can still see Colonel de la Tour d’Auvergne, standing, in 
1870, on the field of battle. Crossing his arms as death 
mowed down all those about him, he eried, ‘Good God! 
how silly it all is!’ ’’ 

With two or three exceptions out of every thousand human 
beings, we must acknowledge that we are living on a planet 
of brutes. Our earthly race, far from having reached an 
age of reason, is hardly more than four or five years old, 
People are children, unconsciously ferocious; they find amuse- 
ment in cutting the heads off flies, in making innocent animals 
suffer; they think that war, which is infamous and the her- 
itage of the beasts, is a divine institution and will endure 
forever. Yes, it will endure as long as men are fools. 

Must we, on this account, despair of progress? 

Analytical research will require much time, above all in 
the realm of the psychic. We must applaud every attempt, 

The special problem which we have gone into deepl¥ in 
this work has been probed and discussed numerous times, in 
particular by spiritists. Monsieur Léon Denis, a writer who 
is sincere, eloquent, and persuasive, published in 1890 a re- 
markable book entitled ‘‘Aprés la mort: exposé de la phi- 
losophie des Esprits” (‘‘ After Death: An Exposition of the 
Philosophy of Spirits’). It was widely read and ran through 
a large number of editions. It is a sort of new bible, 
founded on spiritism, I considered myself justified in giving 
the name ‘‘After Death” 1o the third part of this trilogy; 
I told the author of the aforementioned work, whom I have 
the honor of numbering among my friends, that it would be 
impossible to confuse his book with mine, since mine is the 
third part of a longer work, and is an independent, scientific 
discussion, in which spiritism enters only as something to 
be investigated and not as a doctrine. I think that medium- 
istic research must not be disdained, must not be considered 
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illusory and valueless (this accusation is often made), but that 
it is far from having solved the problem. There is no con- 
nection between the work which I have had the pleasure of 
mentioning and the present work. Out of the four hundred 
and thirty pages which make up Léon Denis’s book, one hun- 
dred and eighty are given over to an oxposition of the various 
yeligions, from those of ancient ‘India to Christianity, and 
the two hundred and fifty other pages are dedicated to the 
teachings of spirilism considered as a religion, It is a noble 
ethical and religious dissertation and is, above all, a work in 
which feeling predominates. 

In the present work we have been careful not to abandon the 
experimental method; careful to remain within the realm 
of pure science. 

~The objcetion i8 often made that there is a possibility of 

illusions, of wrong impressions, of hallucinations; I believe 
that I have answered all such objections. To deny every- 
thing would be highly absurd. Unless we reject all human 
testimony, it.is not possible to doubt narrations that are suffi- 
ciently well authenticated. Indeed, there are not many his- 
torical facts or scientific phenomena which are vouched for by 
so great a number of witnesses. To suppose that all these 
people were ‘‘woolgathering,’’? had hallucinations, or were 
the dupes of their imagination—such a hypothesis is abso- 
lutely untenable, 

‘We have before us a problem to be solved; the solution 
of it is so difficult, the problem is so obscure that in goneral 
people prefer not to face it, to deny everything. But not 
to admit the authenticity of occurrences because one is in- 
capable of explaining them, presupposes, really, an ingenu- 
ousness no longer in fashion. What are we really oxplain- 
ing? Are we not always halted by a question-mark? But 
facts are facts; there is no escaping that, The skepticism of 
uncompromising deniers seems as slrange and as lacking in 
logic as that of certain believers, who are familiar with 
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astronomical truths and know that the earth revolves around 
the sun; know the importance of this heavenly body; know 
that the distance from the earth of millions of suns has been 
measured; know about the Milky Way, the star-strewn im- 
mensities, and yet continue to believe that our planet is the 
ethical center and the goal of creation, and that the starry 
universe was created for the dweller on this tiny ant-hill, 
But most physiologists reason in this way, because they can- 
not discover a soul with their scalpels, 

No one has the right to affirm that the dead never come 
back, that ghosts are always illusory, and that all appari- 
tions are the products of erroneous impressions. We do 
not die (as was proved recently, in his treatise, by Monsieur 
Chevreuil, one of the most indefatigable of our contemporary 
psychologists), But what we may state with certainty is 
that manifestations of the dead are not a part of the normal 
course of nature and that they constitute extremely rare 
exceptions. ; 

Life beyond the grave must be regarded as entirely sepa- 
rate from ours, from ea physical point of view. The two 
spheres are dissimilar, and our mortal eyes cannot behold 
the other world. 

By watching the course of events we see that in general 
the dead do not come back, and that manifestations from 
the other side of the grave are exceptional. We may regret 
this with regard to the administering of justice and the cor- 
rveclion of errors in the teaching of history—in particular 
cases as well as in general, But it is a fact, 

The ethical world is governed by laws, as is the physical 
world; but we do not know these laws. Iiverything still 
awaits investigation. It is a world very different from ours, 
and we, with our earthly ideas, should‘like to see it con- 
ducted on different principles. After certain crimes, should 
not spirits ‘protest, reveal, take vengeance? (We are 
astonishéd, for example, to mention a recent case, that the 
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eleven women and the youth murdered by Landru remained 
unalterably dumb during this long trial of a vain and in- 
famous monster.) Such silence on the part of victims is 
—tIet us not deny it—one of the great objections which our 
honest investigation finds in its way. Unfortunately, psychic 
phenomena always come unsought; we wish for them in vain. 
It is a question of observation and not of experiment, a dif 
ference which is almost always forgotten. 

These phenomena are spontaneous; they are witnessed; 
they are not deliberately produced, Several professors at 
the Sorbonne and at the Collége de France are declaring that 
an occurrence is authentic only if it can be reproduced in 
a laboratory. Such reasoning is absolutely fallacious, We 
cannot reproduce, experimentally, a shooting-star, an aérolite, 
a storm, an electrical disturbance, or a sun-spot. I will go 
farther and add that the impossibility of authenticating a 
metaphysical occurrence does not justify us in denying that it 
actually took place, A celebrated physician told me that a 
woman who was in his care grew seriously ill and almost died 
as a result of a psychic manifestation on the part of some 
one dead. But it seems that she refused, obstinately, to allow ‘ 
her name to be mentioned in connection with the story, which 
remained, of necessity, anonymous, We must take things 
as they are, 

If, therefore, on the one hand, the immortality of the 
soul has been proved positively, the fact has been brought 
out, on the other, that these occurrences which prove it avo 
rare, exceptional, and often incomprehensible. Bui—let us 
repeat it—it is not important from the standpoint of reality 
whether or not we understand a thing, whether or not we 
ean explain it, Are there indubitable manifestations of the 
dead ?—yes, or no? This was the question which we asked. 
‘We have answered it in the affirmative. 

Judging by the occurrences as a whole, we gain an im- 
pression that visible manifestations of the dead ave rare, 
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But who can prove to us that spirits do noi act upon our 
minds, and that thoughts which seem our own are not caused 
by them, in certain cases? Beings whom we love may be 
near us without our suspecting it, and may, though we know 
nothing of it, act upon our souls, which are attuned to theirs, 

An invisible world surrounds us; unknown forces are more 
numerous than known forces; science is merely at its dawn, 
and—let us repeat it—what we kmow is but a tiny island in 
the midst of an unexplored ocean. During the last quarter 
of a century, unexpected discoveries in the realms of physics 
and occultism have made us guess the existence of regions 
hitherto unsuspected; since we are now betier informed, we 
shall be able to explore them from this time on. For cen- 
turies, our minds have slumbered too deeply on the pillow of 
indifference offered us by the recognized sciences. 

We must not expect to enter into relations with the dead 
under the same conditions as with the living. They have 
no material bodies, endowed with physical senses. "They are 
different beings, in a different world. Communication be- 
tween the living and the dead is of the most varied and 
enigmatical nature. ' 

In this work we have always stressed actual occurrences, 
not metaphysical reasoning, not philosophic or religious ¢con- 
siderations nor sentimental inductions. Eventually all these 
must be brought into harmony with the.new facts; but the 
positive experimental method must continue to be our guide. 

Now that it has been proved that death docs not annihilate 
human beings and that they continue to live on, we should 
like to know what substance they consist of, where they exist, 
whether they are happy, whether ihey continue their re- 
lations with us. 

Yes, these questions must now be asked. Where are these 
souls? Do they remaizi\in communication with the beings 
whom they loved? What do they do? What becomes of? 
them? Do they go far away from the earth? Do they- oc- 
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cupy a determinable sphere? By what means do they mani- 
fest themselves? Are they immortal? Are they reincar- 
nated? Does the multiplicity of the soul’s oxistences com- 
plete the doctrine of the multiplicity of inhabited worlds 
All these are further problems, supplemont wy to our first 
problem; they could not be taken up until it had been con- 
sidered. Can they be solved by the scientific method which 
enabled us to solve the initial problem? All theso are ques- 
tiong like those which we have just looked into; I should bo 
particularly happy if I could solve thom, as well. I musi 
ask my veaders to take into consideration the fact that we 
had to begin at the beginning—that is to say, by first prov- 
ing the existence of the soul after death, 

Since this main point has been settled, we shall now try 
to elucidate some few of these questions, But before begin- 
ning this attempt we must bear in mind the fact that wo 
shall not be able to attain the same certainty that we did 
in tho case of the existence of the soul, and that we shall, 
doubtless, succeed in solving only a small part of a mystery 
that has until now been impenctrable. 

In the first place, the accounts of occurrences given in 
this work show us that our loved ones who have died remain 
for some time in our mental environment, and manifest them- 
selves when circumstances are propitious, though to them 
time and space are not what they are to us, and though they 
live in the fourth dimension, in hyperspace, Material mani- 
festations do not take place easily, and are vare, but psychie 
impressions may he frequently transmitied. Reincarnation, 
which would seem to be the general law, doos not take place 
immediately. Perhaps the higher spirits soar, of themselves, 
and without any delay, to the other worlds for which their 
evolution has fitted them, The ethical world, as we have 
said, is governed by laws, as is the physical world. 

‘We have proved that manifestations of the dead are un- 
questionable, But how can we understand the manner in 
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which a dead person acts upon a living person? ‘This re- 
quires extended and complex investigation. I should like 
to remind readers that I had made this my subject of inquiry 
when I wrote ‘‘Uranie’’ (1889), and that I tried to sum up 
my conclusions in the following terms: 


Must we admit thai in these apparitions the dead person’s spirit 
really took on bodily form? It does not seem necessary {to ag- 
sume this. In our dreams we believe that we see persons who are 
in reality not before our eyes, which, as a matter of fact, are closed. 
We see them perfectly, as distinctly as in broad daylight. We 
speak to them, we listen to them, we converse with them; we have 
an impression that we are yveally living through certain scenes. 
Assuredly, it is neither our retina nor our optic nerve, which sees 
them, any more than it is our ears which hear them. It is a ques- 
tion of our brain-cells alone, 

Certain apparitions may be subjective, within us, In this case, 
the being who manifests himself acts, from a distance, on the being 
who perceives, and this influence on the pereipient’s brain: detér- 
mines the inner vision, which seems exterior, ag in dreams. But 
this vision, while subjective, is neither chimerical noy illusory, 

The investigations conducted recently through experiments in the 
phenomena of suggestion, hypnotism, and somnambulism put 1s on 
the road not to an explanation, perhaps, but at least to a rational 
admission of a certain number of facts. In these eases, one mind 
influences another, beyond a doubt. Certainly the soul is not ac 
tually borne from one place to another, and does not really take on 
the aspect of a person whose clothes were mado by a tailor or a 
dressmaker, And there is no being before the percipient; no being 
with an overcoat more or less ample, a dress or a cloak, and the 
various accessories of masculine or feminine dress; no being with 
& cane or an umbrella, But, without a doubt, the spirit which is to, 
appear acts directly upon the mind of the pereipient and effects it 
in such a way that the percipient belioves he sees, hears, and even 
touches a person appearing in the exact form in which he (the per- 
cipient) knew him. 

Just as a thought, a recollection gives rise, in our minds, to an 
image which may be yery clear and*vivid—in this same way a be- 
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ing, acting upon another being, may transmit to him an image which 
will give him a momentary illusion of reality. These phenomena 
are now obtained experimentally in investigations of hypnotism and 
suggestion, investigations which are still in their first stages but 
which yield novertheless resulls worlhy of the closest attention, from 
a psychological as well as a physiological point of view. IL is not 
the retina which is affected, but the optic centers of the brain; these 
are played upon by psychie forces, It is the actual mentality whieh 
is influenced. In what way? We do not know.? 


I still agree with what I wrote at that time. I continue 
to think ag I did thon, after more than thirty consecutive 
years of experiments, and this interpretation has been con- 
firmed and elaborated by the progress of the psychic sciences, 
by the prodigious discoveries of Hertzian waves, of the wire- 
less telegraph and iclephone, and by the new phenomena 
observed in the fields of telepathy and thought-transmission, 

Ong mind may act upon, another, from a distance, 
This mental, action results, in the receiving brain, in a mental 
image which seems objective, 

There is, really, no clothing, nor is there any body, even 
an, ethereal or astral body; there is merely a cerebral impres- 
sion which results in an image. The image which wo sec 
in a mirror is not real, though it seems so, at first sight, 
to a child or a dog. 

As the fact that thore may be suggestion from. one in- 
carnate mind to another incarnate mind is admitted to-day 
in scientific theories, is it rational to refuse to admit that 
the soul, freed from the material bonds of the body, may 
possess the same’ faculties, since its survival has been proved? 

Is it over-bold to suppose that a bodiless soul may mani- 
fest itself to an incarnate soul, and may make this incarnate 
soul perceive a form, an aspect known or unknown to the 
percipient? 


1 Uranie, p. 286 
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My veaders may have seen the following (in the year 
1900) in ‘L’Inconnu,’’ on the subject of apparitions: 


It is not necessary to suppose that the soul of the dying person 
leaves its sphere and 1s boine to the subject affected. There may 
be only a radiation, a kind of energy sill unknown, an ether- 
vibration, a wave coming in contact with a brain and giving it an 
iNusion of externa) reality. AN the objects which we see, in fact, 
are perceptible to us only through images and reach our minds 
only as images.t 


What we conceived of intuitively in 1900, has been, actu- 
ally shown to be true, to-day. 

Through a historical coincidence worthy of attention, our 
present metaphysical conclusions synchronize with one of the 
most marvelous discoveries of physical science: the radio 
telegraph and telephone. A performance, a concert, a 
specch may be seen and heard, when we are hundreds of 
kilometers away; they may be gathered in by a receiving ap- 
paratus, without being transmitted by any wire whatsoever, 
In the open ocean the passengers and crew of a ship may see 
and hear a performance being played and sung in Paris, I 
had dared to predict this progress in ‘‘Lumen’’ (in 1866), on 
page 278, where the following may be found: ‘‘The tele- 
phoneoscope makes all the most important or the most inter- 
esting happenings known everywhere. A play given in Chi- 
cago or in Paris, is heard and seen in all the cities of the 
world.”? The genius of inventors has made such progress 
possible in our times—progress which I had thought of as 
taking place only in future centuries—and, to-day, makes 
us begin to understand telepathic transmission, which was 
denied only a few years ago, 

‘We may now try to discover what apparitions consist of, 
since their authenticity has been proved, What is their 
nature? Are phantoms real? 


1 L'Inconn, p. 276. 
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In the first place, what is reality? What is our criterion 
of reality? 

The usual answer is: ‘*‘That which is objective, ouiside 
ourselves, is real; that which is subjective, a product of our 
own sensations, is not real.’” 

This definition is highly debatable, An inner sensation 
may correspond to reality, above all with regard to psychic 
occurrences. A friend who has just died at a distance, ap- 
pears to you, in a dream or otherwise, announces his death, 
tells you that he has been drowned, crushed beneath a train, 
or murdered. He is dripping with water, or you can see his 
wounds; in a word, his image corresponds to reality, We 
have had a large number of examples of this, These are 
subjective impressions, but real. 

The first halt of the definition is equally debatable. We 
aro told that that which is objective, outside ourselves, is 
veal. But in what consisis the reality of the rainbow which 
you see, which you measure, which you analyze, which you 
take a photograph of? It is but an optical phenomenon. 
Your neighbor sees a rainbow different from the one you 
seo; your left eye does not see the same one as your right 
eye. In what, then, does the reality of the rainbow lie? 
Or that of a landscape depicted by the atmosphere, in the 
form of a mirage? The stick which, when you thrust it into 
the water, is broken by refraction, furnishes merely an ox- 
ample of an illusion, Tit cetera, 

Our reasoning musi be guided by such considerations as 
these, 

Yes, phantoms are real, But in what does their reality 
lie? 

Madame Ballet-Gallifet’s father, who had been dead for 
two years, really appeared to his daughter, to his son-in-law, 
and to their dog, in their house in Lyons (Chapter I, page 
16). Robert Mackenzie really appeared to tell his employer 
that he had not committed suicide (page 26). The young 
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woman who died of the cholera in St. Louis, and whose face 
had been seratched by her mother when she was being at- 
tired for the funeral, really appeared to her brother, in 
broad daylight (page 32). Monsieur Castex-Dégrange’s 
aunt actually saw her woman friend, in a costume of which 
the aunt knew nothing (Chapter II, page 52). Russell, a 
member of the church choir, really appeared, with a roll of 
musi¢ in his hand, to his colleague, who did not know of his 
death (page 64). The Colorado Indian wag actually seen, 
at Interlaken, by Mrs. Bishop (page 67). Mrs. Bellamy’s 
friend really appeared to My. Bellamy (page 69). A father 
really appeared to his daughter to ask her to pay a debt of 
which she was ignorant (Chapter III, page 77); there was 
the same sort of apparition in the case of Count Czacki 
(page 78). Mas. Simpson’s friend really appeared to her, 
and asked her to pay a small debt (page 79), The voice of 
a father was really heard by his daughter—a voice which 
tevealed the sceret whereabouts of a sum of money ‘(page 
34). Drisko, the captain of a ship, was actually saved by 
his friend Burton just as his ship was about to be wrecked 
(page 91). Michael Coulay really appeared to his daughter, 
in the clothing in which he had been dressed for burial 
(page 94). The Copenhagen teacher really saw her hus- 
band (Chapter IV, page 119), The child of seven really 
saw his fathor (page 120), A young man actually heard his 
friend spcak—a friend who had just committed suicide 
(page 122), Rosa, the young Italian woman, really ap- 
peared, after her death, to Mademoiselle Hosmer (page 126). 
Mademoiselle Stella actually saw, in her room, her friend 
who had just died (page 127). Mrs. Tweedale actually 
showed herself to her grandson and her son (Chapter V, 
page 133). Bard the gardener actually saw Madame de 
Fréville (page 141). The Albany doctor really saw a young 
woman, who had just died, crossing his room (page 148), 
Madame Boullier, in Cherbouyg, actually saw Madama 
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Arondel, who had been dead for some hours (page 154). 
The little Gayraud boy really saw his little girl friend, who 
had died the day before (page 161). Count Ubaldo Beni 
really appeared to his wife, to tell her about his murderer 
(Chapter VI, page 170). A young man who had been buried 
for two days was really scen by his sister, walking along 
before her (page 189). Monsieur Basset really saw, on a 
road, the phantom of a man who had been dead for a month 
(Chapter VII, page 212). Et cetera. We might go on in 
this way to the end of the volume. It would be useless to 
give a recapitulation of these hundreds of pages, 

It is absolutely clear that these were neither illusions nor 
the products of the observers’ minds. Phantoms of the 
dead exist, show themselves, manifest themselves, They are 
seen in full face, in profile, obliquely, and reflected in mirrors, 
in perfect accord with the laws of perspective. We may 
even think that certain of them are more or less material, 
like the doubles of the living which wo investigated, for 
photographs have beon taken of them (I have unrueslionable 
proofs of this), They are, therefore, similar in certain as- 
pects to living persons, 

We have realized, on the other hand, how difficult it is 1o 
understand the transition from the visible world to the invis- 
ible world, even from the essentially materialistic angle of 
the atomic state. What we call mattor is a visible and pon- 
derable collection of invisible and imponderable atoms. One 
and the same substance may be in turn visible and invisible, 
the difference being effected in a lapse of a few minutes.) 
Observo the formation of a summer cloud, and its dissipation 
into the blue, and you will be convinced of the possibility of 
this metamorphosis, Fire consumes a fragment of matter 
and reduces it to vapor, to invisible and imponderable mole- 
eiiles, Air, water, carbon, nitrogen, and the other elements 
are palpable in the living bodies which they have formed, 
as well as in inorganic substances, To our eyes, to our senses, 
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a fragment of marble, a piece of iron, a human being, an 
animal, a tree, is solid, compact, unyielding. In the ease of 
electricity, the air offers resistance, while metal is a conductor. 
To minds superior io ours, endowed with other means of per- 
ception, this solid matter may seem unreal, while thoughts 
may be the only things real to their habitual perceptions. 
And this is not a purely groundless hypothesis: in that part 
of terrestrial nature which we perceive directly—in the ani- 
mal world and, in particular, in the insect world, though we 
class animals and insects as inferior beings—we note faculties 
very superior to ours. These faculties are markedly differ. 
ent from those of human beings; they ave disconcerting and 
incomprehensible. The least imaginative entomologists at- 
test that such powers have been scientifically observed, and 
that they are marvelous and inexplicable. 

That there is a psychic world, invisible yet real, would 
seem to me proved unquestionably for all future time. 
Doubiless, we are now committing: , , 


The unpardonable sin of being right loo sdon, 


but the problem will be solved in the near future. 

The particular occurrences investigated in this work have 
shown wus unquestionable physical phenomena: furniture 
moved, blows struck, bells rung, objects broken, et cetera, 
Tho preceding pages are full of such things. Often these 
noises, these rappings inside furniture, this ringing of bells, 
these chairs and dishes being moved, these steps that are 
heard, astonish us by their trivial nature. But should we 
base our beliofs concerning the fuiure life on tho descriptions 
of Plato, of Confucius, of Buddha, of Jesus? Should we 
think of normal life beyond the grave as going on in a world 
only of noble minds, of thinkers? On the day after their 
death are men very different from the men they wore the day 
before? We know the worth of the great majority of them, 
from equatorial Africa to the poles, 
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We have a tendency to think that the dead are superior to 
the living, a tendency 1o see in them theosophists taught by 
Zoroaster, Manu, and Krishna, making conscious progress 
toward nirvana, and learned in the doctrines of Karma, 
Such an idea is erroneous. There is no testimony to prove 
this superiority. Take most of the dwellers on our planet, 
more than half of them: what can these be after death? 
Ifow many human beings are there who feed their bodies 
greedily, but who never nourish their minds? It cannot be 
denied that there are very few who do otherwise. In such 
eases the hyman machine is controlled by a soul smothered in 
matter. 

I often pass the door of a ruddy-faced wine-merchant, and 
always see him pouring out more or less adulterated drinks 
for groups of drunkards, and lisiening to their various 
political squabbles. Oaths and disputes have free sway, to 
the joy of the speakers. What will all those people be the 
day after their death? 

And the ‘millions of peasants who have never thought of 
anything, whose horizon is bounded by a nut-shell? And the 
innumerable vulgar simpletons of great cities? In a word, all 
the stupid, illiterate elements, all ihe useless or harmful per- 
sons? Look at the idlers, the actors, the dancers, the box- 
ing enthusiasts, the petty stock-jobbers, the gamblers, the 
ploasure-seckars, the prostitutes; people who do nothing, who 
think of nothing but their own engrossing selves; these in- 
tellectual and moral nullities—all these beings who are blind 
and deaf in the midst of the varied spectacles offered by na- 
ture, in the midst of human evolution and the prodigious dis- 
coveries of science! .They live on tho snobbishness found 
everywhere, on material appelites that are ever unsatiated, 
ignorant of everything and totally indifferent to the scarch 
for truth (there are souls of animals which are superior to 
those of certain men), We may ask ourselves in just what 
their immortality lies. 
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An erroneous impression, the origin of which is lost in the 
night of time, and which successive religions have handed 
down for thousands of years, has perpetuated the idea that 
hodiless souls, by the mere fact of having left the flesh, be- 
come perfect, pure spirits. This is a false doctrine similar 
to the one which teaches that the sky is a beatifie abode 
unchanged by any shadow, any disturbance, though we know 
from modern astronomy that the immensity of the skies is 
the scene of tremendous catiaclysms. We perceive this con- 
stantly with ouv telescopes. 

When the human soul leaves earthly life, it does not be- 
come angelic. Death cannot make any man omniscient, The 
state of the soul on the day after death cannot be very differ- 
ent from its state on the day before death, as we have al- 
yeady remarked, The ignorant man cannot take on knowl- 
edge which he did not acquire, nor can the simpleton become 
intelligent, The guillotine does not make a saint of a bandit, 
We may conclude from this that, for the most part, the dead 
are not intelleciual, are not superior to most of the living. 

On this earth, taken as a whole, nearly a hundred thousand 
human beings die in a day. The great majority of these 
dead beings are unconscious monads, The atmosphere is {wil 
of them. 

Ii would appear that souls still at a low stage of evolution 
~—in an embryonic state, so 10 speak—remain for some time in 
the atmosphere, and that the vast majority of them are un- 
conscious. They constitute a cosmic environment of diffused 
consciousness. This mingles at times, and under certain con- 
ditions, with the individual, subconscious minds of the living, 
and, in the case of mediums, manifests itself in various spirt- 
tistic phenomena, If this is trne—and it would seem very 
probable—we should have to change markedly our conception 
of the composition of the atmosphere. Simple chemical analy- 
sis would no longer suffice. We should have to make out a list 
such as the following: 
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Nitrogen .....+ . 78.1. 
Oxygen... 5 » 20.9, 
Watery vapor ..cccceseeveeeeececaes (variable aeeording to 
location and temperature). 
Hydrogen .....sseessseeeceseaeees (increases with altitude; 
considerable quantities 300 
Idlometers above sea-level). 
Carbonic acid we ereceseecreetvensverteeerseveens 0,03, 
AYGON i vesinee anise Paci eens iene sueovenvens ++ 0,00937. 
NOon wiscesvsceeceavenecs Sgietaness Sisal Ss + 0,0015, 
Tetum ..... (Redes wh iets Wa sae ame te seeeeees 00005, 
KXrypton csiseescecreceevcnresececsecveseseveus 0.0001, 
Kenon vsveeeee Vite uapnhaaele uipaneen eee Coed ae 0.000008. 


Tunumorable, invisible peel, by the billion, 
Tons, electrons, dynamic atoms. 
Psychie elements, which cannot be measured. 


(A long time must elapse before the last line of the fore- 
going can be set down in scientific treatises, ) 

We do not live merely in a material way, but are sur- 
rounded by,a mental environment which influences our phys- 
ieal and moral well-being. Many incidents in our lives, 
which we attribute to chance, are not fortuitous. 

There are psychie currents which may be likened to aérial 
and magnetic currents; their existence is shown by very 
numerous and exact coincidences. The old adage that ‘‘ideas 
are in the air’’ ig not far from the truth, 

The psychic elomenis which we spoke of a short time ago 
manifest themselyes in particular in ‘spiritistic experiments. 
I should like to give, word for word, the following state- 
ments, made by Primot?: 


To scientific observations, which bear each other out, on the part 
of Aksakoft, Myers, and Carl du Prel, I can add my own personal 
observations. In tho course of the.:numerous mediumistie experi- 
ments which I have made (more than three hunted) with mediums 
of different temperamenis and aptitudes (one of them went into 


1 Psychologie @une Conversion, p, 871. 
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a trance each time and was a remarkable subject of study) I have 
never been able to obtain, though I asked for them at cach ex- 
periment, any exact and coherent replies as to the form and con- 
ditions of life in the Beyond. Most of the time I was given infor- 
mation hopelessly meaningless, Very often, tho spirit’ answered 
that the inhabitanis of the other world were forbidden to make 
revelations of this nature. And whien, by chanee, he deigned to 
drop his eustomary triviality, it was to dictate sentenees and state- 
ments more or less philosophic, some of which were not lacking 
in power or in literary value, but which never passed beyond the 
bounds of what the subconscious mind of a cultivated man could 
have thought of or suggested, and which, in any case, never told us 
anything that we should have liked to know as to the future life. 

Nevertheless, it will be admitted that if there is any one subject 
on which a disembodied spirit might help us by giving ua interesting 
and unlooked-for information, it is assuredly this subject of aw- 
vival after death. It would even seem that this should be his chief 
concern and that he should spare no pains to give precise replics to 
those who question him ou such important matters; replies which 
should bear the stamp of mystory, originality, and oxltrancotsness, 
so to speak, which we would he justified in expecting from a‘spirit 
who has become a stranger to our terrestrial preoccupations, and 
who lives in a world very differont from ours, Take the case of a 
traveler who has returned from the polar regions: las he nothing 
helter to talk of to his friends and xelatives than the waimportant 
news of the day and the trivialities of ordinary life? 

When we consider, moreover, the motives which ingpixo and ap- 
pear to govern the apparitions of phantoms, we sco, likewise, that 
it is almost always torresirjal preoccupations, terrestrial mono- 
ideisms which absorb complotely the very limited field of con- 
selousness through which thoy manifest themselves. These pyreoc- 
oupalions are liko thoso of hypnotic suggestion, which also absorbs, 
entirely, the fleld of consciousness, equally limited, of a hypnotized 
pergon, and renders him insensitive to any other influence but that 
of the hypnotist, 

Tt is the same with the disembodied spirit when it manifests it- 
self through o medium. The field of consciousness which the 
medium displays in this manifestation, must be, like that of the 
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phantom, vory limited, and is most often made up only of earthly 
recollections. The gpirit’s veal personality, the personality which 
results from his new state in the Beyond, would appear to have no 
part in it, And it is precisely because this is true that, in France, 
disembodied spivits—unless it is the medium himself or those with 
him who play this part unconsciously—teach the doctrine of sue- 
cessive reincarnations, while those in America, on the contrary, con- 
demn this doctrine, Both groups of spimts are sincere: all have 
found such beliefs among their earthly recollections, The reincar- 
nationist, for example, has remembered the works of Allan-Kardeo 
or other French spiritists whose books he might have read when 
he was alive, or else such things were discussed in the cireles which 
he frequented, The anti-reincarnationist remembers certain books 
or the discussions in American spivitist circles where a belief in 
reincarnation is usually condemned (because of the negroes). 

Our conclusion, after considering these various circumstances, is 
as follows: That part of the personality of the deceased which, in 
mediumistis séances, manifests itself and reaches us, is, generally 
apeaking, but a veflection of the total consciousness: one of those 
transilory and fragmentary states of being which the study of hyp- 
nofism hag allowed us to perceive and fo define; a condition fed by 
terrestrial memories, It is a sort of dim dream on the part of the 
disembodied spirit. 


It is not to be doubted, however, that intelligent forces 
exist around us. When, in spivitistie s¢éances, we ask that 
our hands ov our foreheads be touched, we feel this contact 
exactly in’ the spot designated. hore is no hesitation, even 
in total darkness, Du Prel relates that, during a spiritistic 
séance in Vienna, he asked, mentally, that his left car be 
pulled, and, since he felt nothing, that his nose be pulled: 
still nothing. Then he asked that his right ear be pulled, 
Thereupon, his left ear, his nose and his right ear were pulled 
consecutively, without any hesitation, and with as much as- 
surance as if it had been done by some one who could see 
clearly, I know personally of fifty phenomena of this same 
sort. 
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The psychie world which is still to be discovered is immense 
and illimitable, 

Many conceptions have been formed as to the state of the 
soul after death and the future life: by the Aryans in the 
time of Rama; by the Asiatics in the time of Zoroaster; by 
the Greeks in the time of Homer, of Testod, of Pythagoras, 
of Plato; by the Pharaohs known {o us through excavations; 
the Ilebrews in the time of Moses; the Hindus in the time of 
Buddha; the Druids in the time of the Gallic dolmens; Jesus 
Christ and the gospels; Mohammed and the Koran; the Swe- 
denborgians; the spiritists; the theosophisis; the scientists of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. There have been de- 
scriptions of the Blysian Fields, of paradise, of hell, of put- 
gatory, of limbo, of the abode of the dead, of the astral plane, 
of ethereal journeys, of palingenesis, of reincarnation, 
of the multiplicity of the existences of the soul: a whole un- 
explored universe has been created, in comparison with which 
the suggestive bits of sculpture of owr cathedrals are but an 
madequate anthropomorphic representation. Is tt possible to 
bring some clarity into these more or less hazy conceptions? 

Analysts enumerate about fifty religions, or, rather, about 
fifty distinct religions beliefs, cach with its own particular 
dogma as to the future life, Those religions are not in 
agreement, nor do they agreo with the little positive science 
which we may possess, But let us not forget ihe noteworthy 
pronouncement of a decp thinker, Claude Bernard: ‘‘T am 
fully persuaded,’ he wrote, ‘‘ihat a day will come when 
the physiologist, the poet, and the philosopher will speak the 
same language, and when all of thom will agree.”? And let 
us join Hdovard Schuré in regretting that science and re- 
ligion are two mutually hostile and irreconcilablo forces; 
such a state of things should not prevail. Two truths can- 
not he reciprocally opposed. Men know only what they have 
learned. We know, for example, that the earth makes a 
complete rotation in twenty-four,hours and a complete revo- 
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lution about the sun in a year. These are facts; they are in- 
contestable, proved up to the hilt, That which positive 
science has definitely proved is unshakable. We are justified 
in thinking that religious ideas will undergo a progyessive 
evolution and that the conflicts between religion and science, 
rendered famous by Spencer and the other rationalists, will 
vanish like the fogs of dawn at the rising of the summer sun. 

Louis Eblé, a distinguished author, wrote, some years ago, 
a discerning book * which aimed to show that modern science 
catinot teach us what the future hfe is, but that there ean be 
no doubt as to the reality of that future life, ‘This work was 
published in 1904, Have the investigations of the last twenty 
years shed any more light? 

‘*Where aro the souls of the dead?’’ poople ask. 

The various religions present various views as to ihe future 
life, Those Christians who are Protestants have taken over 
heaven and hell; Catholics have set purgatory between the 
two. ‘The Jews refrain from putting forward a definite con- 
ception, while retaining the angels; the Mohammedans hope, 
rather, for a sensual paradise; the Buddhists see nirvana on 
destiny’s celestial horizon; the Greeks had their Blysian 
Fields and their Tartarus; the Egyptians had their Amenti, 
and believed in doubles. At bottom, all these conceptions 
are anthropomorphic, 

In the reliefs on Gallo-Roman tombs, we often see the 
moon represented by a crescent (to see these one should 
visit the Langres musoum, in particular), and the idea that 
the souls of the dead might be borne to the moon prevailed 
for a long time. Upon the rise of the Christian religion, 
its followers immediately opposed this conception, and we 
frequently read the following denial in the homilies of the 
first centuries of our era: ‘Nec im lunam incolant’’ (‘They 
do not dwell on the moon’’). 


tLe Vie future devant la sagesse antique et la science moderne 
(Paris, 1904). : 
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The question of an abiding-place docs not apply to souls 
as it does to bodies. The spirit does not oceupy any definite 
spot. But let us acknowledge that it is impossible for us to 
conceive of any form, any aspect of a future life which is 
dissociated from our senses, 

Christians ask themselves, very naturally, where their dead 
loved ones are; they try to form a conception of the place 
where they may dwell. This is because they have been 
brought up with the ideas and according to the imagery of the 
ancient iheological astronomy of the time of the Apostlés, 
the Apocalypse, the Evangelists, and the church fathers. 
By this doctrine there is a paradise for the good, the saints, 
and the angels; this conception of things includes the de- 
scent of Jesus into hell, the Ascension, the Assumption, 
the Trinity, the singing bands of the chosen. It is difficult, 
not to say impossible, to rid ourselves of terrestrial idcas 
of time and space, 

Nevertheless, the soul, withdrawn from human life, is 
free from all these restrictions of the material world, 

Astronomy has always been connected with philosophic and 
religious speculations as to the future life. It could not be 
otherwise, The physical world is the framework of the spir. 
itual ‘world, That these two divisions of thought should bd 
associated is inevitable. What does the expression ‘‘to be 
in the sky’? mean? Everything is in the sky. Tho carth 
on which, we live is a heavenly body in the sky, like Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Sirius, or Vega. Dante’s spheres, the choirs 
of ihe Cherubim, tho thrones and the heavenly hosts, the 
band of the chosen, the supreme domination of the Trin-- 
ity—all these can no longer be accepted savo in symbolic 
form, THiternal life has nothing to do with all this. We 
know to-day that nothing in the universe is either ‘up’ or 
“down.”? A yvepresentation of Christ’s ascension had a 
meaning when people believed that the earth was flat and 
at the bottom of the universe, that hell was in the lower 
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regions (ad inferos), and that the sky was above. This rep- 
resentation no longer has any significance, since, twelve hours 
afterward, by this way of thinking, Jesus would fall ver- 
tically, head downward. 

What is the sky, then? It is universal space; to us it is 
the Milky Way. Our planet is a tiny village of this Milky 
Way; our sun is one of its stars; it is composed of a billion 
suns. According to modern calculations it may have a di- 
ameter anywhere up to three hundred thousand light years, 
each of these years corresponding to nine thousand four 
hundred and sixty-seven billion kilometers! 

The reliefs on our beautiful Gothic churches show us, 
everywhere, representations of the Christian universe, of the 
last judgment, of heaven and hell; these can correspond to 
no reality. 

For centuries and centuries Christian doctrines have taught 
the resurrection of the body. Credo resurrectionem carms, 
It is ah article of faith. In his Epistle to the Romans, Saint 
Paul said (viii, 11); ‘But if the Spirit of him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.’”’ Belief was exacted—definite, 
unquestioning belief. It was actually that same body which 
lived, suffered, and enjoyed while on earth, that was to 
awaken and come to life again at the last judgment, Jesus 
was to appear in the Hast, announced by angels’ trumpets; 
tha dead were to rise from the earth, and graves were 
placed in such a way that, in arising, those brought back 
to life should face the east. Such was the admitted ordi- 
nance of Christian cemeteries, This custom has been aban- 
doned since the passing away of faith, and to-day the bodies 
are buried in any position, just as the opening happens to 
be placed. Nor are churches built to face in any particular 
\direction. But the principle of the Credo is absolute. Is 
as unquestionable as it is unacceptable, No educated, in- 
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ielligeni, and honestaninded man admits, any longer, the 
yesurrection of the body, unless he humbles his knowledge 
before a self-coniradictory dogma. Such ideas belong 1o 
another age. 

As for the legend of the eternal torments of hell, where 
the bodies of the damned were to suffer without end, we may 
with difficulty conceive of the possibility of human reasoning 
having dictated tho teachings of the church, when we read, 
in Bossuet’s books, phrases such as this: ‘lhus ever living 
and ever dying, immortal that they may suffer, ioo strong 
to die, {oo weak to bear theiy pain, they shall wail eternally 
on beds of flame, racked by terrible and ivromediable tor- 
ments,’’ 

But that is what believers in a ‘‘Good God” judged him 
capable of doing when he created human souls! What an 
aberration, and what blasphemy! 

Tluman bodies brought to life again! The idea is, in it- 
self, indefensible, Life beyond the grave is spent ‘under 
conditions altogether different from those of éarthly life. 
There can be no assimilation of food. "What would organisms 
made like ours be good for? It is a state without any con- 
nection with the vital needs of human beings on our planet, 
Assuredly, those in the other sphere are not slaves of their 
digestive tubes, like the coarge dwellers on earth, They have 
different bodies! Are they fluid beings? In this other 
world, there are no Adam and Eve, nor Mars, nor Venus: 
‘Neque nubent, neque nubentur,?’ says the gospel. But it 
is quite impossible for us to conceive of unknown forms, and, 
I repeat, it is entirely out of the question, Can we even 
imagine what the mentality of a soul freed from sarthly im- 
pressions might he? The larva, if it were capable of reason. 
ing, could not guess what the life of the butterfly might be, 
though the question of its own existence is involved. And 
as for memory, could the butterfly—supposing that it were 
endowed with a memory—have any recollection of its former 
state? 
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Despite difficulties, contradictions, and antitheses, let us 
note that the Christian religion is in agreement with Bud- 
dhism and its four hundred million believers in asking, in 
the prayer for the dead, for eternal repose. Requiem eter- 
nam dona eis Domine! This repose bears a great resemblance 
to nirvana, to annihilation. 

But this immobility is found nowhere. The universe is 
a dynamism ruled by ithe spirit, and matter is but an ap- 
pearance, since atoms are governed by energy. All is in 
movement, all is in flux in the infinite. God, the Unknow- 
able, rules all, from the infinitely large to the infinitely small. 
The future life is a part of this whole, The designation 
‘future life’’ is, moreover, relative and anthropomorphic, 
since what is the future for us, is now the preseut for those 
who lived before us, and since our ‘present’? will be ‘past’? 
in an approaching future. To put it in terms of the absolute, 
there is but an eternal present. Those who were alive a 
hundred years ago are now in “‘the future life’? which has 
become the present for them, and in a hundred years that 
life, which is now the future for us, will be the present. 

A fairly large number of occurrences would lead us to 
grant that all phenomena are permanent or simultaneous; 
that they take place in the midst of a universal soul to which 
our ideas of time are foreign. The future is seen. The past 
is also seen, It is as though there were a perpetual present, 

In eternity, which stands still, time does not exist. Our 
coneyption of it is connected with the movements of the earth, 

ff we did not have a succession of years, of seasons, of 
days and nights, then there would be a motionless eternity 
instead of our calendar, instead of days, of hours, of minntes, 
of seconds, 

In absolute space there is no time, 

Hach planet makes and measures its own time. Neptune’s 
year equals one hundred and sixty-five of ours, Uranus’s 
eighty-four of ours, Satugn’s thirty, Jupiter’s twelve. A 
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day on Mars lasts twenty-four hours and thirty-nine min- 
utes; our days might last as long as that or longer, and to us 
they would still be days. 

Considered in itself, time does not exist, 

Since 1ime has no real existence, the future, as well ag the 
past, is the present, All occurrences are determined by 
the causes which produce them, The human will is a part of 
the forces at work in nature, 

This is not a theory; these are facts. Readers of this 
work have learned as much through the large number of 
future happenings scen beforehand, 

Metaphysical analysis, therefore, as well as scientific ob- 
servation proves that time has no existence in itself, that 
occurrences may be seen beforchand, and that everything is 
in the present. 

Since time does not exist, that which remains of us after 
death—the soul, the spirit, the psychic entity, whatever name 
one gives it and whatever its nature be—ceases to belong 
to what we call ‘‘time’’ when wo are alive. ‘To the thinking 
being, which may live on, there are neither years, nor days, 
nor hours. ‘The relative gives way to the absolute. 

That which underlies appearances, ‘‘the thing in itself’? 
of which Kant speaks, the essence of things, has nothing in 
common with our ideas of the past or the future, and any 
happening may be as easily perceived before it takes place 
as afterward, To a being beyond the sphere of time, our 
terrestria) ideas of the past and the future wear different 
aspects, ‘Yesterday and to-morrow are to-day. 

Nevertheless, there is a continuity. What we call the sur- 
vival of the soul must not be taken to mean merely the con- 
servation of an indestructible psychic atom, with no con- 
sciousness of itself, but the persistence of a thinking entity, 
endowed with memory, 

The soul is an invisible, impalpable, imponderable sub- 
stance; it cannot be perecived unger our physical conditions 
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of observation. Nor can our measurements of space be ap- 
plied to it any more than our measurements of time, It may 
manifest itself over distances of hundreds and thousands of 
kilometers, The occurrences given in our three volumes 
prove this, 

In a word, therefore, time and space, as, with our ideas 
of measurements, we conceive them to be, do not exist. It 
is a question of infinitude, of eternity. The distance from 
the carth to Sirius is no greater part of infinitude than that 
which lies between your left hand and your right. Elec- 
iwicily has already accustomed us to rapid transmissions 
over distances. Light rays do not take two seconds to cross 
the space between the earth and the moon. There are trans- 
missions which may be called instantaneous. Time and space 
sometimes become one, 

Nor is space, on the other hand, what it seems to us, 
Our measurements of a practical nature are in three dimen- 
sions: length, breadth, and thickness. But there is a fourth 
dimension; there is hyperspace. The force of gravitation, 
which is not exerted on surfaces but penetrates bodies; the 
electromagnetic energy of ether; molecular chemistry—all 
these reveal a fourth dimension. The apparitions which we 
have read of have their being in this fourth-dimensional 
space, We saw, among other accounts, how Alfonso of 
Liguori was borne from his convent in the Kingdom of Naples 
to the bedside of Pope Clement XIV, in Rome (‘‘At the 
Moment of Death,’? page 85); how Saint Anthony of Padua, 
preaching in Montpellier, showed himself in his convent 
(idem, page 36); how Saint Catharine de’ Ricci, in Prato, 
talked with Saint Philip of Neri in Rome (idem, page 86). 
We read of Mademoiselle Sagée’s double (idem, page 40); 
of Sir Carne Raschse in the IIouse of Commons (idem, page 
47); of Mrs, Wilman (idem, page 48); of Miss Rhoda Clary 
(idem, page 55), et cetera. We have already made the as- 
sortion, based on precise scientific observations (idem, page 
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59), that ‘‘a man or a womin in good health may, in the 
form of a phaniom, be in a spot other than that in which 
the normal body is.’? We might also cite proved calcula- 
tions as well as theso accounts, but this is not the place to 
discuss them. Ilverything, however, is in agreement in lead- 
ing us to believe in the existence of a fow'th dimension, An 
object or a man shut into a room by the four walls, the ceil- 
ing, and the floor, may leave that room. It would seem that 
the ultra-terrestrial life of the soul is passed in this fourth. 
dimensional space, already calculable by algebraic methods. 

Do souls take on a form? What is Saint Paul’s ‘‘spiritual 
body,’’ the theosophists’ ‘‘astral body,’’ the occultists’ 
“ethereal body??? 

Cases in which ‘‘doubles’’ have appeared may be instruc- 
tive to us. We made a special choice of certain examples of 
these in Volume II, and we have encountered them during 
the entire course of our work, There are, indubitably, three 
elements in a human being: the thinking soul, the fluid 
double, and the physical body. This double is governed by 
the soul and has been analyzed under more than one aspect, 
It was the double which, in the middle of the last century, 
Reichenbach studied under the name Od, a word taken from 
the Sartskrit, meaning ‘that which penctrates everywhers,’’ 
The word docs not mean ether, however, All psychists have 
the works of this writer in their libraries, as well as those of 
the man who continued his work, Colonel A. de Rochas. The 
odie body is the awa investigated by oceultists, the human 
emanation visible to sensitives and even to certain normal 
oyes, after suitable preparation, It is this fluid which comes 
into play in experiments in levitation, in cases of apparitions, 
aud of more than one posthumous manifestation, It sur- 
vives molecular disintegration. When I was present at the 
experiments of my friend Colonel de Rochas, at the Poly- 
technic School, and also at those of Dr. Baradue in his labora. 
tory, we could not help thinking fhat the ‘“‘doubles’’ inves- 
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tigated in our eva were those which figured in the rites of the 
ancient Egyptian religion, Innumerable representations of 
them have been preserved, representations four thousand 
years old. These traditions would seem to have been lost. 

Charles du Prel, a Bavarian savant (1839-99) of French 
extraction,’ to whom the psychic sciences owe important in- 
vestigations, reached the conclusion, after thirty years of 
study, that the soul is not spirit alone but a spirit that is 
joined to a transcendental body, which he likens to Reichen- 
bach’s Od, According to his way of thinking, this ethereal, 
odje body comes into play in hypnotic and spivitistic mani- 
festations, It is the oceultists’ and the theosophists’ ‘‘astral 
body,’’ endowed with its own special forces. According to 
this theory it survives the physical organism, has a direct 
connection with the universal ether, can penetrate matter, 
and creates, at times, substantial phantoms such as those de- 
scribed by Crookes and other observers. This astral body 
exists during life (it is said) as well as after death, In 
this connection, it reminds us of Kant’s idea that ‘‘after this 
life the human soul is bound simultaneously to two worlds’”’ 
and that ‘‘when, at last, the union of the soul and the body 
ceases with death, the soul’s life in the Beyond is the natural 
continuation of the affinity which it has already had with 
this Boyond.’’ (‘Dreams of a Seer,’? 20-25.) 

Tf the human soul survives the physical organism, it ex- 
isted before this physical organism; there is the same oternity 
behind us as before us. The fundamental objection made to 
this is that we remember nothing. It is not unanswerable, 
for every one of us is born with personal faculties which do 
not come from heredity, and, on the other hand, some people 
have more or legs definite recollections of an unknown past. 


1Ie Prel is in the possession of the Saint-Claude Monastery 
(Franche-Comté). Sea du Prel’s book La Mort, PAu-deld, la Vio dans 
VAuw-deld, published by Madame Hommerlé and Colonel de Rochas 
(Parig, 1006). 
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Eternal life can be understood only according 10 the prin- 
ciple of reincarnation laid down by Pythagoras, Origen, 
Jean Reynaud, and so many other philosophers, We have 
not the space in the present volume in which 10 discuss this 
iremendons question, but we musi accept the principle of 
reincarnation. 

Tn our total ignorance, from a scientifie point of view, of 
the conditions of ulire-terresirial life, we can only make con- 
jectures as to this life, We know, and shall know heneg- 
forth, that the soul cxists, To admit this survival leads us 
to admit preéxistence. Tarthly lifo is but a phase in dhe 
life of the spirit, The doctrine of rcincarnation is, more- 
over, the only one which remains admissible after we have 
pondered all metaphysical considerations, and it is the oldest 
of definite religious beliefs. There must be both a previous 
existence and an after life. 

The discussion of this great problem would {ake wp a whole 
hook. From the historical point of viow alone we should 
have to go back 10 Origen, one of the most learned: fathers of 
the Church, and still farther back—io Pythagoras, 10 Manu, 
to Buddha, The arguments in favor of pvodxistence have 
indisputable value The principal argument is the inequal- 
ity of human beings, from the timo of their birth, Thore are 
mental inequalitics which cannot be attributed 1o heredity, 
spacial aptitudes for sciencos and arts, iunate predispositions, 
and convictions dating from childhood, which could not hava 
been acquired previously, in this life, Another argumont, ix 
that people have recollections more or less vague, more or 
lesa precise, of things “‘already seen,’’ of sounds ‘already 
heard’’; sensations thal are most marked with certain mon 
and women, and that are inexplicable save by the hypothesis 
of reincarnation, 


1 See, in particular, the book by André Pezzan{, the Inuroate of the 
Inatitute, La Pluratitd deg ewistonoss de Pame, conforme a la doctrine 
de ia pluratité des mondes (1806); Tha chapter on Jean Reynuud, 
‘Henri Martin, Mammarion. 
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Hach of us, 1 repeat, enters this world with special apti- 
tudes, the origin of which cannot be found in heredity. I 
know a family in which there are five boys. They differ 
entirely, radically, as though they were of different races, 
A hundred, a thousand such examples might be given. 

All accumulated memories of the past remain latent in 
the depths of us, in a subconscious mind independent of the 
brain, The memory of that which occurred in a former 
life is not recorded on the brain, 

In our tastes, our preferences, our impressions, our in- 
tuitions, our dreams, our recollections, our sympathies, and 
our antipathies, it is the self which existed previous to ter- 
restrial birth that emerges more or less vaguely. 

One of my friends has, as a companion, a lovable and 
distinguished wife. Her disposition is unfailingly gay in 
normal, everyday life; she is a charming model of perpetual 
good humor, But her dreams are terribly sad and often so 
painful that they make her weep. 

‘There ave two beings in us from the point of view of mem- 
ory; two memories which are usually combined but are at 
times perfectly distinct.’ 

The chief objection made to the theory of preéxistérice 
is that we have no precise recollections of our previous lives. 
Of what use is it to have lived if we cannot remember 
having done so? Is memory not the essence of personality ? 
One may answer this objection by saying that upon enter- 
ing earthly life, the physical organism brings with it new 
conditions and a brain endowed with new recording capac- 
ities for transitory memories, It may further be answered 
by the statement that we do not remember the thousandth 
part of what has happened since our birth, and that the 
soul’s inherent memory cannot function except during its 
freedom in the intervals between incarnations. In our sub- 
conscious minds there is knowledge, there are thoughts which 
belong to our former exisfences, and cerebral thoughts born 
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of our present existence. The first ave truer, deeper than 
the second and more firmly based on reality. 

In the case of cerlain people, recollections of the oceur- 
rences of a former life have been very distinct. Our pre- 
vious existences have been a preparation for the present life, 
The present hfe is a preparation for ihe existence to come, 

The soul brings with it, in assuming bodily form, the apti- 
tudes resulting from knowledge previously acquired. Among 
other child prodigies we might mention Pic de la Mirandole, 
Pascal, Mozart, and Saint-Satns, Parents give physical life 
to their children, at birth, not intellectual and moral quali- 
ties, 

T have often heard the objection that if reincarnation is 
a law of nature, communication with the dead is impossible. 
We may answer that, as a matter of fact, such communica- 
tion occurs infrequently, but that in any case there is noth- 
ing to prove that reincarnation takes place, of necessity, at 
onee. Since we know, as yet, almost nothing of this other 
world, all is still to be learned, Our present regearch will 
result in the complete transformation of the various religious 
doctrines as to the future life. The dead who communicate 
with us speak neither of paradise, nor of hell, nor the 
gardens of Islam, nor the Elysian Fields of the Greeks, nor 
the Tlindu nirvana, We may say with Monsieur Alfred 
Benezech and with Conan Doyle that we are witnessing an 
intellectual movement which will revolutionize the trend of 
human. thought,—the most important movement since ihe ad- 
vent of Christianity, 

From the philosophic and religious point of view, let us 
be Pythagoreans who have reappeared in the twentieth cen- 
tury, with its astronomical knowledge. 

‘Whether definite or not, the belief in o future life dom- 
inates all nations, in spite of uncertainty and denial. Tnder 
some form or other, immortality allures human hopes, to-day 
as in the time of the Gauls and tho Romans. Revolutions 
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have altered this in no way; Robespierre presided at the 
festival of the ‘Supreme Being,” and, until recently, on the 
frouf of the church near my observatory in Juvisy could be 
_vead this inscription, in large letters: ‘‘The French people 
acknowledges the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul.’ This soul is believed in in all latitudes. In 
Japan, at the present day (as was recently seen at ihe funoral 
of Lafeadio Hearn, the writer, in Tokio) little cages are 

—~gpened, setting birds at liberty: a touching symbol of ihe 
flight of the son] from its terrestrial prison. 

From existence to existence, psychic life lifts us by a‘ 
progressive evolution. Each of us has beeh mineral mat- 
ter, vegetable matter, and animal matter before becoming a 
man, and Man is not the last stage. We are, as yet, most 
inferior. 

Our life after death will vary according to our prepara- 
tions for it. We are what we make ourselves, The the- 
osophists’ Karma is real. Those who live only for matter 
and by matter will not enjoy the pleasures of the spirit. 
Plainly, voluptuaries, wedded to the flesh, will be disap- 

, pointed; sensualists will long be delayed in their evolution. 
Spiritual progress is not the same for all. Reincarnation‘ 
is bound up with intellectual and moral qualities, 

There is no reason for thinking that the reincarnations 
of the human soul are limited to our planet. Nor is it un- 
scientific to attribute to psychic monads the faculty of voy- 
aging through the immensities of space, of passing from onc 
planet to another—from the earth to Mars, Venns, or some 
other world. Science has recently demonstrated that ions 
and electrons are borne almost instantaneously across the 
one hundred and fifty million kilometers which lie, between 
the earth and the sun. During the magnetic storms of the 
ely photosphere, the sun’s ions reach us; they pul] the 
uyedles of compasses out of their proper direction and cause 

flisturbances of our terrestrial electricity, 
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Since there can be telepathic transmissions over vast dis- 
tances, it would not be unreasonable for astronomers to hope, 
as we remarked above, that the day is perhaps not distant 
when psychic communication might be established between 
a planet of our solar system and the earth, As regards telep- 
athy, space is non-existent. All these aspects cannot bo 
gone into deeply. My readers had a glimpse of them in 
“Tumen,’’ half a century ago. 

The conelusions which we have reachod are the result-od 
independent, individual labor, carried on without predilec- 
tion for any belief or any religious system? It is note- 
worthy, from the historical point of view, that thesé conclu. 
sions are in conformity with the teachings of occultism, the 
esoteric traditions common to India, to Egypt, to Chalcea, 
to Persia, to Greece, to the Hebrews, to the Eysones, to Caba- 
lism, and to the alchemists of the middle ages, + 

Most of the subjects discussed in the chapters of these 
three volumes—-doubles, telepathic transmissions, manifesta- 
tions after death, and apparition: e find in the Book of 
the Dwad, in ihe Rig-Veda, in the end-Avesta, in the Bud- 
dhists’ Tripitaka, in the Mahabharata, in the Laws of Manu, 
and in the Bible. We should be less surprised by this close 
relation “between. the ancient and modern perceptions of the 
same truth—conclusions reached at periods several thousand 
years apart and by methods wholly dissimilar—than wag tho 


first Jesuit missionary who arrived in China upon learning ' 


that the myth of a child god, born of a virgin, had been 
taught there for five thousand years, 


Ave wo returning, therefore, in our twentieth century, to“ 


doctrines enunciated seven thousand years ago? ‘Yes, and 
no. Yes, in the sense that the ancients knew moye about 


these things than is generally supposed. No, in the ‘.. « 


1The first precept of Pythagoras’s Golden Verses may be translated 
as follows: “Let human beings devise their religions, but have your 
own.” 

° 
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ipresent scientific methods have brought practical con- 
ition and the beginning of an explanation, 


* * * 


Whatever additional information may be added to that 
gathered from the preceding occurrences, from this time on 
we may be certain—and our certainty is based on scientific 
proofs—that the soul survives after the last earthly breath 
hus been drawn. The soul is independent of the maternal 
organism and continues to live on after death, 

Agsuredly, we are far from knowing everything. There 
are difficulties, obscurities, and enigmas which remain in- 
soluble to our human faculties. Proofs of survival are rare 
and exceptional. A limitless, unknown region surrounds us: 
we have not attained to a knowledge of reality. If we ap- 
proach it”in “Rome measure, let us be satisfied; instead of 
slumbeting in the night we shall awaken at the dawn. 

i Sings this is the first time that a work of the sort has 
sbeen writtén, and since no mortal has been able, thus far, 
to lift the veil of Isis, I dare not claim to have entirely solved 
our tremendous problem; but I hope that the preseng.awork,, 
will not prove fruitless. I have only cleared the groumd and 
opened a way for the new science, The future Fill pass 
judgment on the results of my efforts, We have acted upon 
‘the counsel of Jesus: ‘‘Seek, and ye shall find.’ However 
far future discoveries may carry us, the doctrines which wo 
-have acquired may henceforth be summed up in these words: 
The body dies. The soul lives on in the infinite and the «: 
eternal, 
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